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The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society  desire  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
although  the  volume  of  Proceedings  is  published  under  their 
direction,  they  do  not  hold  themselves  in  any  way  responsible  for 
any  statements  or  opinions  expressed  therein;  the  authors  of  the 
several  papers  and  communications  being  alone  responsible. 


Preface. 


It  was  hoped  and  intended  that  this  volume  should  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  Members  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
which  it  relates,  but  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Editor  have  caused  the  usual  delay.  Whether  or  not  it  is  pos- 
sible to  realise  the  good  intentions  for  the  future,  which  are 
ever  present  in  his  mind,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  Buckle  for  his 
drawings  and  plans  of  the  Archdeaconry  at  W ells  ; to  Mr.  R. 
W.  Paul  for  the  plates  from  his  own  drawings  of  the  Entrance 
to,  and  Panels  from  the  Cloisters  of  Ford  Abbey;  also  to 
Mr.  R.  W.  Paul  for  those  of  Wayford  Manor  House,  and 
the  “ Priory,”  Hinton  St.  George ; to  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Penny,  d.d.,  R.N.,  for  the  engravings  after  his  own  drawings 
of  the  “ Old  Grammar  School  ” and  the  Old  Parsonage  ” 
at  Crewkerne ; also  for  that  of  the  Three  Chapelries  of 
Crewkerne.  Hr.  Penny  being  himself  an  f old  Crewkerne 
boy,’  these  valuable  contributions  are  a special  labour  of  love. 


F.T.E. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 


Somersetshire  Archceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

During  the  Tear  1891. 

FTER  an  interval  of  twenty  years  since  its  last  visit. 


the  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Crewkerne  on  Tuesday,  August  18th,  and  the  two  days 
following. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  visit  to  Crewkerne  in  1871 
the  Meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and 
although  there  were  some  hopes  that  he  and  others  would  have 
been  again  present,  yet  so  few  of  those  who  took  part  at  that 
date  are  able  to  do  so  now,  that  the  time  may  surely  be  said 
to  have  come  when  for  the  sake  of  new  and  younger  Members, 
interesting  centres  like  Crewkerne  may  be  again  visited. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  this  year  was  the  division  of  the 
labours  of  the  Secretary,  by  which  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  annual  gathering  were  undertaken  and  ably  carried  out 
by  Col.  Bramble,  who  was  assisted  by  a hard-working  and 
painstaking  Local  Committee. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  the  Old  Grammar  School, 
when  the  Chair  was  taken  by 

Bishop  Hobhoijse,  at  11  o’clock.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  do  so  in  order  to  formally  open  the  meeting. 
This  was  generally  done  by  the  retiring  President  — Mr. 
Hobhouse,  M.P. — -who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent; and  perhaps  they  would  allow  him  to  make  known  the 
regret  his  nephew  had  expressed  by  telegraph  at  his  com- 
pulsory absence.  After  formally  opening  the  meeting,  he 
Nenv  Series , Pol.  XFII,  1891,  Part  I.  a 
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should  call  upon  the  elected  President  to  take  his  place.  He 
proposed  that  Col.  Hoskins  be  asked  to  take  the  Chair. 

The  President,  on  occupying  the  Chair,  said  he  was 
much  obliged  for  their  kind  reception,  but  he  regretted  that  a 
more  talented  expert  in  archeological  matters  had  not  been 
found  to  take  the  office.  He  would,  however,  do  his  best. 
He  then  called  on 

Col.  Bramble  (Hon.  Sec.)  to  read 

of  tlu;  Council. 

“On  its  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting,  the  Council  of  your 
Society  congratulate  you  on  its  being  in  the  condition  of  those 
countries  whose  happiness  is  said  to  consist  in  having  no 
history.  Notwithstanding  the  grievous  loss  referred  to  later 
on,  progress  has  been  continuous. 

“ A steady  influx  of  new  Members  has  increased  its  numbers 
and  its  power. 

The  Society’s  finances  are  still  in  a healthy  state.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1890  there  was  a balance  at  the  credit  of  the 
General  Fund  of  £78  8s.  6d. ; not  quite  so  large  as  last  year, 
but  yet  satisfactory,  considering  that  nearly  £50  was  paid  for 
printing  the  Library  Catalogue,  which  will  not  occur  again  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Castle  Purchase  debt  outstanding 
was  reduced  during  the  year  1890  by  £41  6s.  4d.,  leaving  only 
£212  18s.  as  the  total  debt  on  the  Society’s  property  at  the 
end  of  that  year. 

“ A collection  of  fossils,  minerals,  recent  shells,  and  coins, 
bequeathed  by  the  Bev.  Prebendary  Howes,  late  of  Exford, 
has  been  added  to  the  Museum,  together  with  other  objects 
of  interest,  of  wffiich  a full  list  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings . 

“ The  Library,  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Society’s  possessions,  has  been  further  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  the  publications  of  various  other  Societies  in  ex- 
change for  its  own  volume  of  Proceedings.  Valuable  gifts 
have  also  been  received,  including  a complete  set  of  the 
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Government  Reports  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  from  Mr. 
C.  I.  Elton,  Q.C.,  M.P. ; The  Annual  Reports  of  the  British 
Association , 1865  to  1889,  from  Dr.  Prior  (and  by  the  recent 
affiliation  of  your  Society  to  the  British  Association,  these 
Reports  will  in  future  come  to  your  Library  regularly  as  a 
matter  of  course) ; Dr.  Hamilton  Kinglake  has  presented 
Kinglake’s  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  and  Locke’s 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  edition  1690.  Miss 
Atherstone  has  also  sent  a handsome  solid  mahogany  book- 
case, with  about  150  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works,  including 
some  first  editions  of  authors,  which  have  become  scarce  and 
costly.  A special  gift  has  to  be  acknowledged  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Penny  of  a copy  of  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset , to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  proposed  County 
History. 

“ A recommendation  was  made  in  the  Report  of  your  Council 
for  1890  (see  p.  5,  Proc.  1890),  relating  to  a systematic  Arch- 
aeological Survey  of  the  County.  This  matter  has  not  been 
forgotten,  but  for  two  reasons  has  been  left  in  abeyance — the 
new  Ordnance  Maps  have  not  yet  been  published  in  full  sheets, 
and  the  whole  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  scheme  for  a 
new  County  History,  promoted  by  the  President  in  his  address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year,  held  at  Castle  Cary. 

“ The  subject  of  a new  County  History  was  considered  at 
an  evening  meeting  (see  p.  35,  Proc.  1890),  by  the  President 
(Mr.  H.  Hobhouse,  m.p.),  when  a resolution  was  passed  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  to 
draw  up  a scheme  for  ensuring  during  the  next  few  years  a 
systematic  preparation  of  materials  for  a County  History, 
especially  in  respect  of  parochial  records,  natural  history,  and 
folk-lore.  A special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  accordingly 
held  on  November  8th,  1890,  at  Taunton  Castle,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  a small  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  work  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  c.b.,  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  H. 
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Hobhouse,  and  the  Key.  J.  A.  Bennett.  Subsequently,  upon 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Chisholm  Batten 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  was 
added  to  the  Committee.  This  Committee  was  instructed  to 
consider  the  whole  question,  to  draw  up  a practicable  scheme, 
and  to  report  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  scheme  proposed  by  them  has  been  widely  circulated 
among  the  Members,  and  the  Committee’s  Report  is  appended 
hereto. 

u Since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  your  Council 
have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their  able  and  honoured 
colleague  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett, 
whose  death  unexpectedly  occurred  after  a very  short  illness 
in  December  last.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Bennett  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  were  indefatigable — his  perfect  temper,  kindliness 
of  manner  and  affability  not  only  endeared  him  to  individual 
Members  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  but  tended 
in  a very  high  degree  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Society’s 
meetings,  and  so  to  increase  its  general  popularity  and  thereby 
its  power  for  usefulness.  In  addition  to  the  short  obituary 
notice  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  issued  since  his  decease, 
your  Council  feel  they  would  be  doing  scant  justice  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  much  valued  Secretary  if  they  did  not 
now  formally  put  upon  record  their  deep  respect  for  his 
character,  and  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  the  Society  has 
sustained. 

“For  the  future  conduct  of  the  Society’s  business,  conse- 
quent upon  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Bennett,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  divide  the  Secretarial  labour  by  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  with 
that  view  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  has  undertaken  the  correspon- 
dence and  editorial  work  in  connection  with  the  general  super- 
vision and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings ; 
while  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  R.  Bramble  F.S.A.,  has  accepted  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  Both 
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these  appointments  by  the  Council  were  made  early  in  the 
year,  the  respective  duties  have  been  performed  up  to  the 
present  by  these  gentlemen,  but  their  official  position  should 
now  be  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Society. 

“ The  Council  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Preb. 
Howes,  by  which  the  Society  loses  an  old  and  valued  Member. 

“ An  application  for  a new  Local  Branch,  to  be  called  the 
c Axbridge  Branch  ’ — to  include  the  district  comprised  within 
the  Axbridge  Petty  Sessional  Division— is  under  considera- 
tion, and  no  doubt  will  be  established  very  shortly.” 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Chisholm 
Batten,  who  said  that  the  Society  had,  during  the  past  year, 
produced  a great  deal  of  practical  work,  if  there  had  been  no 
sensational  events  to  record.  The  steady  way  in  which  they 
had  gone  on  adding  to  their  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  objects 
of  interest  in  the  Museum,  and  more  particularly  the  large 
and  valuable  additions  to  the  Library,  would,  he  hoped, 
induce  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  see  that  when  they 
presented  articles  of  antiquarian  or  scientific  interest  to  the 
Museum,  or  books  to  the  Library,  they  were  placing  their 
treasures  in  a very  excellent  repository.  The  more  this  was 
done  the  more  the  Society  would  prosper  and  be  the  nucleus 
of  lasting  and  valuable  information  to  the  whole  of  the  West 
of  England. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Newell,  in  seconding  the  propo- 
sition, alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  many  valued  officers  and 
members  whom  the  Society  had  been  accustomed  in  years  past 
to  welcome  to  its  meetings.  He  acknowledged  that  new  men 
were  coming  forward  to  take  their  places,  and  he  specially 
referred  to  Mr.  Buckle,  the  recently  elected  Diocesan  Archi- 
tect, who  had  already  done  much  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
these  gatherings  in  his  own  particular  sphere. 

The  President  next  called  upon 

Mr.  Elworthy,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
Hobhouse,  m.p.),  to  read  the 
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Report  off  the  Couutn  |§istonr  Contmitfei} 

“Your  Committee  suffered  a most  serious  loss  shortly  after 
our  appointment  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bennett.  Messrs.  F.  T.  Elworthy  and  E.  Chisholm 
Batten  were  afterwards  added  to  our  numbers. 

“Your  Committee  have  since  held  several  meetings  and 
have  carefully  considered  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  draft  scheme  and 
the  other  documents  referred  to  them.  We  now  present  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  a scheme1  of  preparation, 
which,  given  certain  conditions,  is  in  our  opinion  practical  and 
calculated  to  secure  the  production  of  a creditable  County 
History  within  a moderate  space  of  time.  Foremost  among 
these  necessary  conditions  rank  (1)  the  existence  of  a number 
of  zealous  workers  in  the  different  districts  of  the  county,  (2) 
the  provision  of  a sufficient  fund  for  editorial  and  other 
expenses,  and  (3),  eventually,  though  not  immediately,  the 
judicious  selection  of  a competent  editor  with  his  heart  in  the 
work.  Given  these  essentials,  the  preparation  of  a County 
History  (now  so  long  delayed)  ought  to  be  a work  not  ex- 
ceeding the  resources,  and  well  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts, 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. 

“ Henry  Hobhouse, 

“June  17th,  1891.”  “ ( Chairman  of  the  Committee ).” 

In  moving  its  adoption,  Mr.  Elworthy  said  it  is  most 
important  to  know  on  what  basis  we  should  work,  and  it  is  also 
important  that  before  beginning,  a full  record  should  be  before 
us  of  everything  written  on  the  subject.  We  are  in  a position 
in  this  county  of  having  that  part  of  the  work  already  done  for 
us,  and  we  have  only  now  to  bring  that  great  labour  to  its 
proper  issue.  One  of  our  former  Secretaries,  Mr.  Green, 
has  done  this  work,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  are  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  time  and  pains  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it.  Mr.  Green  has  the  County  History  almost  at  his 


1 Printed  at  end  of  Part  I. 
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fingers*  ends.  He  has  had  the  idea  of  forming  a complete 
bibliography  for  over  forty  years.  Not  only  has  he  spent 
years  of  his  leisure  time,  but  he  has  spent  thousands  of  pounds 
in  money  in  the  collection  of  the  books  and  materials  he  now 
possesses.  Work  like  that  can  only  be  done  by  concentrated 
effort,  constant  watchfulness  of  opportunity,  an  indomitable 
will,  a purse  ever  ready,  and  in  fact  a touch  of  almost  madness 
in  the  pursuit,  or  as  we  should  say  in  Somerset  “ he  must  be 
mazed  arter  the  books.”  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  anyone  else 
to  take  up  the  work  as  he  has  done.  Times  have  changed,  old 
records  and  documents  have  been  hunted  for  until  possessors 
knew  their  value  only  too  well,  and  ask  prohibitive  prices  for 
them  accordingly.  Mr.  Green  may  not  have  everything,  but 
among  those  he  has  are  thousands  of  documents  which  could 
not  be  got  again.  The  result  of  all  that  labour  and  outlay  is 
now  to  be  had  for  the  mere  cost  of  printing.  Mr.  Green  seeks 
no  payment  nor  profit  for  himself,  but  freely  offers  that  mag- 
nificent work  on  the  terms  only  of  being  saved  from  actual 
money  loss  in  publishing  it.  Surely  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
there  is  sufficient  interest  and  public  spirit  to  bring  the  fruit  of 
all  this  labour  to  perfection  by  putting  the  work  in  a durable 
shape,  safe  from  future  loss,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  fire. 
The  seeing  it  through  the  press  would  be  great,  the  indexing 
heavy,  but  that  is  all  to  be  had  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing. 
Surely  no  county  had  ever  before  such  an  offer.  The  book 
will  be  large  and  it  must  be  costly.  It  will  not  find  a large 
sale,  and  yet  it  is  invaluable,  for  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  the 
first  step  towards  a County  History  of  any  real  value,  by 
whomsoever  written,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  real  history. 
Shall  this  Society  which  possesses  Taunton  Castle  turn  its  back 
on  a work  which  when  once  completed,  will  stand  as  a foun- 
dation in  all  time  to  come  for  future  historians  to  build  upon  ? 

Mr.  Sloper  seconded. 

The  President  next  called  on 

Mr.  Sloper,  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  to  read  the 
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©reaampr's  peanut. 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society , from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1890. 


Dr. 

1889,  Dec.  31st.  £ s d 

By  Balance  of  former  Account  83  10  7 
„ Members’  Entrance  Fees...  16  5 6 
„ Members’  Subscriptions  in 

Arrear  ...  ...  ...  6 16  6 

„ Members’Subscriptionsfor 

the  Year  1890  261  18  0 

„ Members’  Subscriptions  in 

Advance  ...  ...  3 13  0 


Cr. 

1890. 

To  Expenses  attending  Annual 
Meeting 

„ Excavations  at  Cary  Castle,  and 
Plans  of  the  Site 
„ Stationery,  Printing,  etc. 

„ Purchase  of  Books,  Specimens, 
etc. 

„ Coal  and  Gas  ... 

„ Cases,  Fittings,  Repairs,  etc.  ... 
,,  Printing  and  Binding  vol.  xxxv 
„ Illustrations 

„ Postage  and  Carriage  of  vol. 
xxxv  ... 

„ Printing  Library  Catalogue 
„ Curator’s  Salary,  1 year  to  Christ- 
mas, 1890 

„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 

1890  

„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 
Registers,  1890 

„ Subscription  to  Palseontographi- 
cal  Society,  1890 

„ Subscription  to  Ray  Society,  1890 
„ Subscription  to  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1890 
„ Insurance 
„ Rates  and  Taxes 
„ Postage,  Carriage,  etc.  ... 

„ Sundries 
„ Balance 


£ s d 


5 0 0 
16  13  1 

9 9 6 
24  15  2 
15  17  5 
58  18  4 
23  5 0 

9 10  5 
49  8 10 

85  0 0 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 
4 10  6 
12  3 0 
10  12  11 
2 6 10 
78  18  6 


<£437  5 0 


1890,  Dec.  31st. 

Balance  ...  ...  £78  8 6 


H.  J.  BADCOCK, 

Treasurer. 


1890,  July  29th.  Examined  and  compared  with ) ALFRED  MAYNARD. 

vouchers,  and  found  correct,  j EDWIN  SLOPER. 


Sfaunton  iclxm  Jfunl 

Treasurer1  s Account,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1890. 


Receipts. 

1890.  £ s d 

By  Donation  from  Mr.  Good- 

land  ...  ...  ...  10  6 

Rents  of  Premises  ...  60  9 9 

’,  Rents  of  Castle  Hall  ..  50  12  1 

n Proceeds  of  Fancy  Ball, 

held  at  Taunton,  Dec., 

1890  22  16  3 

Balance  ...  ...  ...  212  18  0 


£347  6 7 


Expenditure. 

1889,  Dec.  31st.  £ s d 

To  Balance  ...  ...  ...  254  4 4 

„ Repairs  to  Buidings,  etc.  ...  56  1 2 

„ Rates  and  Taxes  ...  ...  7 5 7 

„ Castle  Hall  Expenses  and  Sun- 
dries ...  ...  ...  ...  3 10  9 

,,  Gas  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 3 6 

„ Insurance  ...  ...  ...  3 16.  6 

„ Legal  Expenses  re  Conveyance 

of  Garden  ...  ...  ...  2 2 0 

„ Interest  on  Loan  ...  ...  14  2 9 


£347  6 7 


1890,  Dec.  31st 

Balance  ...  ...  ...  £212  18  0 


H.  J.  BADCOCK, 

Treasurer. 


1891  July  29th.  Examined  and  compared  with  the  1 ALFRED  MAYNARD. 

vouchers,  and  found  correct,  j EDWIN  SLOPER. 
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Mr.  Sloper  spoke  especially  of  the  debt  upon  the  Castle 
purchase,  and  he  urged  the  Society  to  pay  off  that  amount. 
They  would  then  possess  property  valued  at  between  £6,000 
and  £7,000.  The  duty  would  be  before  long  imposed  upon 
them  to  restore  the  Castle  Hall,  towards  which  they  looked 
with  considerable  anxiety,  but  yet  with  great  confidence  and 
much  pleasure. 

The  adoption  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report  was  moved  in  a 
humorous  speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penny,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Crespi,  and  agreed  to. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  desired  in  a formal  manner  to  express 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  the  regret  felt  at  the  loss  of  its  late 
able  and  laborious  Secretary — the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett, — and  in 
feeling  terms  he  moved  that  the  heartfelt  condolence  of  the 
Meeting  should  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  her  family. 

Mr.  Hugh  Norris,  seconded. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Odgers  moved,  Colonel  Long  seconded,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Society  be 
re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse,  m.p.,  as 
a Vice-President,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  T. 
El  worthy  and  Col.  J.  R.  Bramble  as  Honorary  Secretaries  be 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  several  new  Members  was  also  agreed  to, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Sparks,  seconded  by  Rev. 
Preb.  Grafton. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  proposed,  and  Col.  Bramble  seconded, 
the  re-appointment  of  the  County  History  Committee,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Annual  Report  just  read. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes  said  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  for  a 

lepotit  of  th([  Somerset  lecont  JJoqietij, 

that  inasmuch  as  it  was  a distinct  and  independent  Association, 
with  its  own  separate  subscribers,  he  as  Hon.  Secretary,  had 
not  been  entrusted  with  any  formal  report  to  the  present 
Meeting.  At  the  same  time  he  detailed  the  work  being  done, 

Ne-iv  Series,  Vol.  XPII,  1891,  Part  I. 
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and  also  what  they  intended  publishing  this  year  and  next. 
He  asked  for  further  subscriptions  in  order  that  the  publi- 
cation of  Somerset  records  might  be  adequately  carried  out. 

Mr.  El  worthy,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Somerset- 
shire Society  to  the  annual  Conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  stated  he  had  been  unable  to 
see  sufficiently  the  advantage  to  he  gained  by  this  Society  to 
warrant  his  recommending  a contribution  of  £1  per  annum 
towards  the  expenses  of  these  Conferences.  He  was  unable 
to  report  that  any  important  business  had  been  transacted. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address. 

®ht[  |)mutent’s  Jutting. 

T3EF0RE  proceeding  with  my  address  I think  I ought  to 
' say  a few  words  in  order  to  give  a personal  expression 
to  the  feeling  which  I am  sure  must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  us  all ; that  is  of  our  regret  for  the  sad  loss  we  have  ex- 
perienced by  the  death  of  our  late  Secretary,  the  Rev.  James 
Bennett,  which  has  occurred  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting. 
To  him  archaeological  pursuits  were  both  a business  and  a 
delight,  and  his  best  energies  were  ever  devoted  to  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Society  which  he  had  himself  so  much  at 
heart.  Though  only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  he  under- 
took the  duties  of  our  Hon.  Secretary,  I am  sure  the  Society 
has  had  ample  opportunity  of  recognising  how  great  a loss  it 
has  sustained  in  the  so  early,  I might  say  untimely,  removal 
of  one  of  its  most  active  and  distinguished  members. 

In  welcoming  your  Society  to  our  town  this  day,  I cannot 
forget  that  its  first  meeting  here,  now  twenty  years  ago,  was 
signalized  by  an  address  from  a President  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence as  an  Archaeologist  and  unequalled  in  his  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  lore.  I feel  it  to  be  an  act  of 
temerity  on  my  part  to  have  consented  to  follow  him,  even  at 
so  long  an  interval,  and  I must  crave  your  indulgence  accord- 
ingly. 
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But  in  one  respect  the  very  wideness  of  Dr.  Freeman’s  know- 
ledge and  research  has  left  an  opening  and  an  opportunity 
for  a less  gifted  successor.  For  in  looking  over  the  Society’s 
Proceedings  for  1871  I observed  that  in  the  whole  of  that  able 
and  eloquent  address,  interesting  and  instructive  though  it  was, 
there  was  no  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  any  site  or  subject 
connected  with  the  special  locality,  and  even  the  name  of 
Crewkerne  does  not  once  occur  therein. 

Now  in  local  names  and  local  traditions  I conceive  there 
may  be  often  found  imbedded,  as  in  geological  strata,  what  to 
the  expert  may  throw  a strong  light  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  afford  the  means  of  clothing  the  dry  bones  of  the  simple 
annals  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  mists  of 
earlier  ages.  And  so  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this 
town  I believe  that  matter  of  much  interest  may  be  exhumed. 

We  may,  I think,  fairly  assume  that  in  Saxon  times 
Crewkerne  certainly  played  a significant  part  in  the  building 
up  of  our  own  Wessex,  that  somewhat  independent  infant 
which  has  since  grown  up  into  the  giant  Empire  of  which  we 
are  all  so  proud  to  form  a part.  This  town  must  even  then 
have  been  a place  of  importance,  since  we  see  that  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  II  it  contained  a Mint,  and  a coin  of  that 
monarch  struck  at  Crewkerne  is  to  be  found  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Stockholm,  which  locality  it  is  presumed  to  have 
reached  through  the  medium  of  the  Danegeld,  a tax  which 
was  first  levied  by  the  above-named  King  in  order  to  buy  off 
the  Danes  from  making  their  dreaded  incursions  on  our  coasts, 
such  as  took  place  at  Seaton,  Sidmouth,  and  at  Charmouth  on 
two  occasions.  Of  these  visitors  a local  remembrance  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  has  lasted  to  our  own  times  in  the  name 
of  “ Danefield,”  belonging  to  an  enclosure  in  Haselbury,  where 
a pit  was  found  a few  years  since  containing  ten  skeletons 
thrown  hurriedly  together,  some  of  which  bore  evidence  of  a 
combat,  from  which  circumstance  the  spot  no  doubt  derived 
its  name. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  town  of  Crewkerne  occurs  in  the 
10th  century,  on  the  coin  of  Ethelred  to  which  I have  alluded, 
where  it  is  spelt  Crucern.  In  Domesday,  1080,  it  is  called 
Crucha . In  a Cartulary  of  the  Temple  at  Bristol,  1185,  it  is 
spelt  Crukcs ; in  Kirby's  Quest,  1277,  Cruk;  as  also  in  Drokens- 
ford’s  Register  of  14th  century.  In  the  Nomina  Villarum  of 
9th  Edward  III,  1315-16,  the  Hundred  is  Cruhe , the  place 
Crukerne ; the  termination  in  ern  or  cern  meaning  in  Saxon 
an  inhabited  place  or  spot.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia , quotes 
the  Saxon  name  Crucerne ; on  17th  century  tokens  it  is  spelt 
Crookhorne , Crewcourne ; and  again  on  a coin  dated  1666, 
Crewkerne , as  we  have  it  now,  though  it  is  still  pronounced  by 
the  local  folk  Crewkh&rne , possibly  an  inheritance  from  Saxon 
times. 

If  asked  the  derivation,  one  would  suggest  that  the  first 
syllable  derived  itself  from  crux,  a cross ; and  the  second 
from  cern,  a dwelling  place;  doubtless  from  some  cross  existing 
there— either  cross  roads  or  perhaps  a sacred  British  cross,  or 
from  some  physical  feature  of  the  ground  surface  ; and  I might 
add  that  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  ground  on  which 
Crewkerne  stands,  viz.,  the  intersection  of  two  deep  valleys, 
with  four  conspicuous  eminences  dividing  them,  lends  a super- 
ficial probability  to  this  view. 

But  if  Crux  is  to  be  adopted  in  a religious  sense  as  the 
origin  of  the  first  syllable,  we  need  I think  seek  no  further 
reason  for  the  remarkable  aggregation  of  Holy  places  and 
cells  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I would  instance  St. 
Reigne,  St.  White,  the  Hermitage  which  one  would  look  for 
somewhere  on  the  Lyme  road,  and  the  famous  cell  of  Wulfric 
hard  by  at  Haselbury,  also  the  anchorite  cell  at  the  west  of 
Crewkerne  Church,  and  the  double  Chantry  on  the  north- 
west which  have  only  disappeared  within  living  memory. 

But  as  an  inhabited  district  Crewkerne  must  have  had  an 
individual  existence  at  a much  earlier  date  than  Saxon  times. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  discovery  of  a grand  palaeo- 
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lithic  axe  or  weapon  by  a former  townsman  on  the  heights 
between  the  town  and  the  railway,  and  also  of  British  coins  at 
Townsend  by  the  late  Mr.  Pulman,  an  archaeologist  of  no 
mean  rank,  and  an  adopted  son  of  whom  Crewkerne  may 
well  be  proud,  as  the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Axe , a work 
so  full  of  learning  and  research  that  it  may  be  considered  the 
text  book  of  the  district. 

That  the  British  occupied  the  adjacent  heights  is  clear,  as 
also  did  the  Romans  in  succession,  for  in  the  excavations  made 
when  digging  the  foundations  for  Mr.  Hoskins’s  house  above 
Broomcroft,  places  of  sepulture  were  unearthed  in  various 
spots  within  a certain  radius  containing  hit.  alia— a skull,  with 
teeth  perfect,  and  still  retaining  the  small  coin  for  Charon’s 
fee  ; besides  a Roman  o-B r itish  quern  and  some  fine  Samian 
ware,  with  the  maker’s  name,  indicating  the  residence  of  an 
official  of  some  standing.  All  which  points  to  the  fact,  never 
heretofore  suggested,  that  this  locality,  being  the  highest  point 
between  the  great  Roman  station  at  Ham  Hill  and  the  Dorset 
hills  was  a minor  advanced  post,  while  Ham  Hill  was  occupied 
in  large  force,  as  commanding  for  so  many  leagues  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Again,  at  a short  distance  from  Crewkerne,  on  the  south,, 
we  find  a similar  station  on  the  highest  point  of  Henley  farm, 
in  view  of  the  earthwork  at  Winyard’s  Gap  and  the  camp  at 
Ham  Hill.  On  these  two  hills,  being  as  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Parret,  were  probably  confronted  the  two  tribes 
of  the  Durotriges  and  Damnonii,  though  they  were  subse- 
quently utilized  by  the  Romans-— so  quick  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  native  sites  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Though  apparently  sequestered  from  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  the  middle  ages,  Crewkerne  did  not  find  itself  exempted 
from  the  strife  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences.  It 
was  frequently,  occupied  by  both  parties  in  turn,  and  notably 
was  the  base  of  operations  by  Fairfax  (under  whom  Gen. 
Cromwell  was  then  serving),  resulting  in  the  battle  of  Lang- 
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port,  which  terminated  by  a curious  coincidence  on  nearly 
the  exact  spot  where  forty  years  later  Monmouth  met  his  fate. 

Monmouth’s  enterprise  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  vividly  re- 
called to  your  memory,  for  to-morrow  and  next  day  you  will 
he  following  the  same  route  he  travelled,  and  visiting  some  of 
the  chief  places  at  which  he  was  entertained  in  his  Progress  of 
1680.  Ford  Abbey,  Hinton,  Barrington,  South  Petherton, 
and  White  Lackington— and  at  the  latter  place  the  luncheon 
will  be  held  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  old  chest- 
nut tree  (now  withering  at  top)  which  then  looked  down  on 
the  entertainment  provided  by  George  Speke  underneath  its 
branches  for  the  unfortunate  Pretender,  who  five  years  later 
met  with  such  a bitter  end  on  the  plain  of  Sedgemoor. 

The  chief  object  of  this  afternoon’s  excursion  will  be  the 
Church  in  this  place,  and  on  its  merits  as  a specimen  of  late 
Perpendicular  I need  not  expatiate.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and 
is  the  pride  of  all  connected  with  the  town— and  though  full 
appreciation  of  it  in  its  then  state  was  shewn  on  the  previous 
visit  of  your  Society,  I think  that  those  who  may  have  seen  it 
in  its  former  condition  will  acknowledge  how  much  we  owe  to 
those  munificent  townsmen  who  have  recently  so  carefully 
restored  it  to  its  former  appearance  of  beauty  and  comeliness. 
It  may  perhaps  be  regretted  that  this  should  even  now  lack 
absolute  completion,  that  the  chancel  should  still  be  untouched 
and  the  side  portions  of  the  west  gallery  still  remain  in  situ. 
But  I understand  that  the  desire  for  perfection  has  in  this 
case  yielded  to  the  English  habit  of  compromise.  We  must 
hope  that  some  day  the  good  work  may  be  carried  still  further, 
until  the  Church  is  restored  to  us  as  the  ancient  builder  left  it. 
I would  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  may  see  it  for  the 
first  time  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  west  front,  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  to  be  met  with  among  our  parish  Churches. 
The  peculiar  niche  in  the  south-east  corner  outside  the  south 
transept  is  also  noteworthy,  and  has  much  exercised  the  minds 
of  the  learned  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  as  an  out-door 
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pulpit  or  to  receive  the  image  of  some  saint,  though  I believe 
the  latter  theory  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted. 

In  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ford  which  your  Society  will 
visit  to-morrow,  not  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
now  existing  of  those  splendid  monastic  establishments  which 
once  abounded  throughout  the  land.  Perhaps  by  some  it  may 
be  considered  that  its  architectural  harmony  has  been  some- 
what impaired  by  Mr.  Prideaux’s  alterations  under  the  auspices 
of  Inigo  Jones.  Still  it  remains  as  a whole  one  of  the  most 
stately  and  magnificent  buildings,  converted  to  domestic  use, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  mediaeval  times. 

But  I must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  ecclesiastical  element 
around  us,  especially  as  some  of  these  will  be  learnedly  dis- 
coursed on  by  our  associate  and  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle, 
the  newly  appointed  Diocesan  Architect  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

In  the  course  of  our  travels  we  shall  ask  some  of  our  savants 
for  an  explanation  of  those  curious  old  boulders  or  blocks  of 
stone  which  have  at  some  remote  time  been  mysteriously 
brought  into  the  villages  of  Haselbury,  Merriott,  and  Lopen, 
apparently  like  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  as  a son  of  Erin 
once  said,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puzzling  posterity. 

The  mention  of  these  stones  induces  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  fact  that  the  geology  of  the  district  will  be  ably  des- 
canted on  by  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Mr.  Ussher,  of 
H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Although  I fear  we  cannot  offer  many  sensational  attractions 
to  the  Members  of  our  Society  in  South  Somerset,  yet  the 
road  we  are  about  to  travel  over,  and  its  associations,  will  offer 
to  the  reflective  mind  materials  for  thinking  out  some  of  the 
history  of  the  locality  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  those 
almost  within  our  own  ken. 

The  suggestions  of  the  old-world  character  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  our  district  are  called  forth  by  the  knowledge 
that  very  early  stone  implements  have  been  picked  up  on  our 
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hills  and  uplands.  The  Roman  o~British  remains  though  few 
are  genuine,  whilst  Mediaeval  history  is  written  on  Monastery, 
Church,  and  Manor  around  us,  and  remembrance  of  the  Civil 
wars  is  assured  while  Hinton  House  stands  in  its  place. 

Again,  the  recollection  of  that  romantic  chapter  of  our 
history  connected  with  Monmouth’s  futile  attempt  to  win  the 
crown  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  linger  around  this  district, 
so  full  of  the  mute  witnesses  of  his  rise  and  fall,  and  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  immunity  from  fratricidal 
strife  which  we  have  now  for  two  hundred  years  enjoyed  since 
that  last  shock  of  civil  conflict  took  place  on  English  ground. 

May  the  onward  march  of  our  civilization  now  so  accel- 
erating its  pace,  with  its  attendant  handmaids,  education, 
toleration,  and  mutual  forbearance,  make  a recurrence  of  such 
scenes  as  were  witnessed  then,  an  impossible  anachronism  in 
the  future  history  of  our  country. 

I will  not  dare  to  tax  your  patience  any  further.  Prolixity 
is  a vice  much  to  be  avoided  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  so  I 
will  conclude  with  the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  although 
this  district  may  not  be  quite  virgin  soil,  yet  that  it  may  yield 
to  a second  delving  a store  of  added  information,  not  less 
interesting  and  instructive  than  that  which  has  been  already 
recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  your  Society. 

Major  Sparks  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Hoskins 
for  his  admirable  address.  As  a Crewkerne  man,  he  felt  much 
obliged  to  the  gallant  Colonel  for  presiding. 

Rev.  R.  Holme  seconded. 

Colonel  Hoskins  expressed  his  acknowledgments  and  hoped 
that  the  visit  of  the  Society  would  be  a successful  one. 

After  luncheon  the  party  repaired  to 

Ciwkitnif  Church. 

Mr.  Buckle  gave  a description  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Church,  which  he  said  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  county. 
At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  a wholly  Perpendicular 
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Church,  hut  that  was  not  the  case.  The  mere  fact  of  there 
being  a central  tower  might  be  taken  as  a considerable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  there  being,  at  any  rate,  some  portion  of  an 
older  Church  remaining  there;  because  in  the  15th  century 
central  towers  were  not  in  favour.  If  the  tower  had  been 
wholly  rebuilt  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  put  up  at 
the  west  end. 

The  east  wall  of  the  south  transept  was  of  the  13th  century, 
and  in  the  transept  might  be  seen  a 13th  century  arch,  in  the 
eastern  wall,  with  some  fragments  of  paint  on  it.  That  arch 
clearly  led  into  an  eastern  chapel.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  13th  century  a cruciform  Church  stood 
here,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  present  building,  though 
without  aisles.  There  was  also  much  to  indicate  that  the 
chancel  wall  was  of  early  date.  An  early  Decorated  piscina 
remained  in  the  chancel,  and  a Decorated  piscina  in  the  south 
transept.  But  probably  the  oldest  stone  in  the  Church  was 
the  bowl  of  the  font,- — a grand  specimen  of  either  Saxon  or 
Norman  work. 

The  Church  contained  examples  of  three  distinct  periods  of 
Perpendicular  work.  To  the  earliest  period  belonged  the 
whole  of  the  chancel,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south  tran- 
sept. One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  chancel  was 
the  position  of  the  old  vestry  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church, 
now  destroyed,  but  still  clearly  indicated  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  also  inside  by  the  two  doorways  which  remained 
in  the  east  wall  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  Over  these  doors 
were  two  shields ; the  one  supported  by  boars,  the  other  by 
angels.  The  bearings  had  vanished  from  the  shields,  but  what 
these  were  might  perhaps  be  guessed  from  the  supporters. 
Bichard  III  used  boars  for  supporters,  but  so  also  did  the 
Courtenays,  and  from  the  paramount  influence  which  this 
family  possessed  at  Crewkerne  it  might  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  the  northern  shield  originally  bore  their  arms. 
As  to  the  southern  shield,  it  might  be  remarked  that  monas- 
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teries  and  other  collegiate  bodies,  when  they  used  supporters 
at  all,  frequently  employed  angels  in  that  office  ; so  that  it 
was  possible  this  shield  bore  the  arms  of  S.  Stephen  of  Caen, 
to  whose  monastery  this  Church  was  appropriated.  But  this 
wTas  nothing  more  than  a suggestion.  Other  instances  of 
vestries  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  were  to  be  found  at 
Langport,  Kingsbury,  Ilminster,  North  Petherton,  andPorlock. 

In  the  south  transept  was  an  interesting  figure  of  S.  George 
attached  to  the  central  mullion  of  one  of  the  east  windows  ; a 
proof  that  here  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint.  The 
door  on  the  west  side  of  this  transept  was  modern,  the  old 
door  having  been  in  the  centre  of  the  south  end. 

The  work  of  the  second  Perpendicular  period  included  the 
whole  of  the  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  tower,  together  with 
some  alterations  to  the  south  transept.  Probably  the  works 
here  classed  together  extended  over  a considerable  period 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII.  The  aisle 
windows  were  of  enormous  size,  each  six  lights  in  width,  and 
below  each  window  was  a thin  window  back,  as  at  Yeovil ; 
except  in  the  case  of  the  window  opposite  the  south  door, 
wffiere  a north  door  seemed  to  have  been  originally  intended. 
(Major  Sparks  said  that  there  had  been  until  recently  a north 
door  there).  The  arches  of  the  arcade  were  also  of  great 
width,  so  that  there  were  but  three  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave.  Over  these  three  arches  five  clerestory  windows  were 
somewhat  awkwardly  arranged.  The  west  window  deserved 
especial  attention,  from  its  beauty  and  the  boldness  of  its  design. 
Divided  into  three  parts  by  two  heavy  mullions,  it  was  treated 
almost  as  a combination  of  three  distinct  windows,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tracery  above  the  heads  of  these  three 
fencstrel/ce  being  composed  wholly  of  straight  lines,  and  left 
very  open,  strongly  accentuated  the  main  lines  of  the  design. 

In  the  porch  was  a fan  vault  and  a handsome  stoup ; and 
outside  on  the  parapet  a very  interesting  series  of  gurgoyles 
were  to  be  seen.  True  gurgoyles  they  were  not,  for  there 
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was  no  outlet  for  water  through  them  ; the  water  from  the 
roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  had  from  the  first  been  brought  down 
the  walls  in  stack  pipes,  but  no  better  name  than  gurgoyles 
was  available  for  them.  These  over  and  around  the  porch 
were,  as  at  Curry  Ravel,  welcoming  the  people  with  a hymn 
of  praise,  performed  upon  a great  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments— harps,  lyres,  tambourines,  and  among  others  the  bag- 
pipes. The  bagpipes  appear  also  at  Curry  Rivel  and  at  North 
Perrott,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  15th  and  16th 
century  this  instrument  was  well  known  in  Somerset. 

The  west  front  was  a fine  composition,  with  turrets  at  the 
angles,  and  niches— unfortunately  empty — on  either  side  of  the 
door  and  over  the  head  of  the  great  window.  At  the  foot  of 
the  upper  niche  a wyvern  formed  the  corbel  for  the  figure, 
and  suggested  the  inference  that  the  occupant  of  the  niche 
was  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  she  is  usually  represented  with  a 
dragon  under  her  feet.  The  two  large  niches  beside  the  west 
door  were  very  curiously  treated  ; out  of  their  canopies  issued 
demi-figures  of  a King  and  Bishop,  popularly  supposed  to 
represent  Henry  VII  and  Cardinal  Morton.  But  Henry  VII 
it  certainly  could  not  be,  for  he  shaved,  while  the  figure  in 
question  had  an  unmistakable  beard. 

The  curious  shrine  outside  the  south  transept  belonged  to 
the  same  date  as  the  nave  and  aisles.  That  this  was  intended 
for  a shrine  was  clear  from  the  remains  of  the  niche  and  canopy 
work  at  the  back  over  the  position  of  the  altar ; but  it  was 
quite  possible  that  it  had  subsequently  been  used  for  a pulpit. 
Its  position  was  well  chosen,  commanding  as  it  did  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  churchyard  from  the  market-place.  In 
connection  with  this  shrine  it  might  be  mentioned  that  a chantry 
to  the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  founded  in  this  churchyard  in 
1316,  and  that  a hermit  was  immured  here  in  1408,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  to  connect  this  shrine  with  either  of  these 
facts. 

The  tower  presented  several  puzzling  features.  The  lower 
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part  was  probably  early  work,  though  it  was  now  completely 
cased  in  Perpendicular  masonry.  At  three  of  the  corners  the 
buttresses  were  now  within  the  Church;  a sign  that  at  the 
time  they  were  built  the  church  was  without  aisles,  though  the 
history  of  the  change  was  difficult  to  unravel.  The  central 
space  had  once  been  covered  with  a fan  vault  similar  to  that 
in  the  porch,  but  now  unfortunately  destroyed.  Corbels  on 
the  two  eastern  piers  clearly  marked  the  position  of  an  old 
rood-loft,  but  a door  high  up  over  the  western  arch  seemed  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  another,  one  bay  further  west;  if 
this  was  the  true  interpretation  of  that  door  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  two  rood-lofts  in  the  Church  at  the  same  time. 
Over  this  door  was  a window,  unsymmetrically  placed,  which 
formally  looked  out  over  the  roof  of  the  earlier  nave.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  was  treated  in  a rather  unconven- 
tional manner ; one  tall  window  was  carried  through  two 
stories,  but  wras  interrupted  at  mid-height  by  the  string-course 
running  across.  A similar  arrangement  would  be  found  at 
Shepton  Beauchamp  and  at  Hinton  S.  George ; in  each  case 
the  details  were  varied,  but  in  none  could  the  treatment  be 
considered  altogether  satisfactory.  In  all  three  cases  too,  as 
well  as  at  White  Lackington,  the  turret  was  hexagonal,  and 
placed  so  that  no  side  was  parallel  to  any  w^all  of  the  Church. 
Probably  these  three  tow^ers  were  the  work  of  one  architect. 

The  last  addition  made  to  the  Church  before  the  refor- 
mation was  the  north  transept,  together  with  the  series  of 
chapels  between  it  and  the  chancel.  The  old  windows  taken 
out  of  the  chancel  wall  were  refixed  in  the  aisle  wall,  but  all 
the  new  windows  introduced  at  this  period  were  of  a totally 
different  character  to  the  other  windows  in  the  Church.  They 
had  very  round  or  elliptical  heads,  filled  with  a poor  class  of 
tracery,  which  did  not  compare  favourably  with  that  usually 
found  in  Somerset ; though  another  instance  of  a similar 
window  might  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Ford  Chapter-house.  The  Courtenay  arms  appeared 
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outside  the  transept  in  the  spandrils  of  the  east  window.  The 
fine  west  doorway  of  this  transept  was  modern,  and  the  base 
peeping  through  the  floor  just  inside  it  belonged  to  a monu- 
ment which  had  been  moved  to  make  room  for  the  door. 

Of  furniture  nothing  remained  of  any  interest,  except  the 
font  already  mentioned,  but  there  were  some  interesting  brasses 
and  other  monuments.2 

Colonel  Bramble  said  that  two  rood-lofts  were  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

The  outside  of  the 

©Id  (Simmmar  Jklioot 

abutting  on  the  churchyard  was  next  inspected.  It  was  founded 
by  John  de  Combe  in  or  about  1499,  and  forms  a very  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  surroundings  of  Crew^kerne  Church. 
In  its  spacious  and  lofty  hall  the  Society’s  meetings  were  held. 
The  illustration  forming  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  is  from  a drawing  in  the  Society’s  Museum 
at  Taunton,  and  shows  the  old  school  as  it  used  to  be,  before 
it  was  altered  into  a one-storey  building,  as  at  present. 

The  remains  or  marks  outside  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel, 
beneath  the  great  window,  of  the  building  which  once  stood  there 
were  also  carefully  examined.  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  description 
speaks  of  this  as  ‘the  old  vestry’  (see  p.  17),  but  may  not  this 
have  been  “ The  chantry  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  church- 
yard of  Crukerne,”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckle,  ante  p.  19  ? 3 

Some  of  the  Members  also  inspected  a very  interesting 
mediaeval  house,  part  probably  of  the  14th  century  and  part 
Tudor,  in  the  Market  Square,  occupied  by  Mr.  Tompsett, 
wholesale  grocer. 

The  company  then  took  carriages  and  drove  to 

Jasellrarj  Church, 

which  was  inspected. 

2 Full  particulars  of  these  are  to  be  found  either  in  Collinson  or  The  Booh  of 
the  Axe. — Ed. 

3 Somerset  Chantries.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  p.  176.) 
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Information  as  to  Plncknett  the  second  name  of  this  parish 
will  he  found  in  Kirby’s  Quest  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.),  Collinson, 
Drokenford’s  Register  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.),  and  Moule’s  English 
Counties. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Caley  read  a paper  on  “ St.  Walfric/’ 
who  was  buried  at  Haselbury. 

Saint  Walfric,  known  also  as  Wulfric  and  Ulric,  who  ac- 
cording to  some  was  born  at  Compton  Martin,  according  to 
others  at  Linton  near  Bristol,  seems  to  have  lived  a wild  life  in 
his  youth,  and  even  after  his  taking  orders.  At  Deverell  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  was  priest,  he  is  said  to  have  changed  his 
life  and  to  have  become  a recluse.  Hence  he  removed  to  a 
small  cell  near  the  Church  at  Haselbury,  where  clad  in  chain 
mail  he  practised  the  austerities  of  a hermit.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  was  visited  by  Henry  I and  Stephen,  to  whom  he  fore- 
told that  he  should  come  to  the  throne.  He  died  in  1154  at 
an  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  cell,  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  by  pilgrims  for  many  ages.  The  north  aisle  of 
the  Church  is  called  by  Moule,  the  chapel  of  St.  Wulfric. 

Mr.  Buckle  had  no  doubt  that  the  Church  was  built  a few 
years  after  1154.  Another  early  piece  of  work  was  the  two- 
light  window  over  the  chancel  arch.  The  body  of  the  Church, 
at  present,  was  a very  fine  example  of  churchwardens’  archi- 
tecture, or  rather,  restoration. 

The  next  stoppage  was  at 

ftorth  §Ji[rott  Cluuth. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  one  of  the  most  curious  things  about 
this  Church  was  that  the  neighbouring  one  of  South  Perrott 
was  a reproduction  of  it  in  every  particular.  Tradition  said 
that  these  two  Churches  and  that  at  Curry  Rivel  were  built 
by  three  sisters — heiresses.  So  far  as  he  had  ascertained 
there  appeared  to  be  no  history  to  bear  out  such  a story.  The 
early  Church  there  and  at  South  Perrott  seem  to  have  been 
exceedingly  like  one  another,  and  when  the  15th  century 
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people  at  North  Perrott  desired  to  alter  their  Church  and  to 
bring1  it  up  to  modern  ideas,  they  did  it  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  people  of  South  Perrott — and  although  of  two 
distinct  dates,  the  result  was  that  the  two  Churches  were  alike. 
The  fabric  had  been  very  much  altered  during  the  present 
century  ; the  windows  had  had  their  cusps  cut  out,  and  the 
beams  had  been  cased.  In  the  chancel  was  a coat  of  arms,  in 
plaster,  a copy  of  that  carved  in  oak,  but  he  could  not  make  it 
out.  Mr.  Buckle  drew  attention  to  the  paneling  of  the  tower 
arches.  On  the  west  side  of  the  porch  they  would  find  a gur- 
goyle  representing  a bag-piper,  similar  to  that  at  Crewkerne. 
The  modern  sculptured  reredos  is  by  Westmacott. 

Jftistyrlott 

was  then  visited,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blencoe  Sparks,  the  company  were  entertained  at  tea,  with 
delicious  fruit,  laid  out  on  tables  dotted  about  the  lawn. 

The  flowers  and  the  general  surroundings  of  this  pretty 
spot  were  greatly  admired. 

On  returning  to  Crewkerne  the  party  dined  together  at  the 
George  Hotel. 


©ftij  dh^ninrt  Ifhctiiirt 

was  held  in  the  old  Grammar  School  at  eight  o’clock.  The 
President  was  in  the  Chair  and  the  room  was  full. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  read  a paper  on  “ The  Forests  of 
Somerset  and  Mining  Forest  of  Mendip,”  which  is  printed  in 
Part  II. 

Major  Sparks  read  a paper  on  “ Crewkerne  Church,”  and 
on  “ The  Parish  of  Crewkerne,”  of  which  full  details  are 
already  published  by  Collinson  and  Pulman.  He  traced  the 
history  of  Crewkerne  from  Saxon  times,  and  showed  that  in 
those  days  the  place  was  of  considerable  importance.  He 
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gave  a detailed  description  of  the  Church,  very  closely 
agreeing  with  the  account  previously  given  by  Mr.  Buckle, 
and  said  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Willis  that  the 
niche  outside  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  transept  was 
a Friar’s  Pulpit.  Major  Sparks  narrated  the  history  of  the 
Church  down  to  the  recent  restoration,  and  gave  the  names  of 
the  incumbents  from  1328. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  enquired  how  the  advowson  passed 
from  St.  Stephen’s  of  Caen  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Winchester? 

Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes  said  that  Major  Sparks  had  spoken  of 
three  rectors.  Was  Crewkerne  a collegiate  Church?  He 
also  should  like  information  as  to  the  archdeacon’s  aisle  and 
the  parvise.  He  could  not  reconcile  the  statement  made  that 
the  old  school  was  built  on  an  old  chantry  in  1499  with  Mr. 
Green’s  opinion,  which  was  that  the  chantry  was  pulled  down 
in  1553. 

Since  the  meeting  Dr.  Penny  has  kindly  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of 


commonly  called  “ The  Abbey,”  before  its  demolition,  together 
with  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  : — Ji  It  was  at  any 
rate  the  Clergy  House  for  the  three  rectors  of  Crewkerne  and 
the  chantry  chaplains ; but  when  the  Hussey  family  bought 
the  living,  great  tithes  and  all,  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Winchester,  this  building  (mis-called  in  my  boyhood  ‘ the  Old 
Abbey  ’)  also  passed  into  their  hands,  and  was  finally  de- 
molished, to  my  own  knowledge,  in  1846.” 

A gentleman  referred  to  an  out-door  pulpit  at  Oxford,  which 
was  very  different  from  that  at  Crewkerne,  as  it  was  high  up. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Buckle  that  it  was  probably  an  anchorite’s 
cell,  and  that  after  his  death  it  was  turned  into  a shrine. 

Mr.  Elwortiiy  said  outside  pulpits  were  by  no  means 
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uncommon.  He  recollected  three  especially — at  St.  Lo,  in 
Normandy;  at  San  Stefano,  Bologna;  and  at  the  Cathedral 
in  Perugia,  but  like  the  one  before  mentioned,  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  they  were  all  at  a considerable  height  above 
people’s  heads ; moreover  they  were  all  corbelled  out,  so  as  to 
project  entirely  from  the  wall.  They  wrere  also  invariably 
approached  by  a doorway  from  behind,  while  the  so  called 
Friar’s  Pulpit  here  was  completely  recessed,  was  on  the  ground 
level  and  had  no  door  at  the  back,  nor  any  dwarf  front,  behind 
which  a preacher  usually  stood.  He  did  not  think  it  was  built 
for,  or  ever  intended  to  be  used  as  a pulpit,  even  if  such  had 
been  the  practice. 

Major  Sparks  said  that  Professor  Willis  told  him  that  it 
was  a Friar’s  Pulpit.  He  was  a great  authority. 

Mr.  Chisholm  Batten  said  that  the  greatest  possible 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Willis,  and 
if  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a pulpit,  he  thought  they  must 
submit  to  that  authority. 

Bev.  Dr.  Penny  spoke  of  the  parvise  over  the  south  porch 
being  without  a staircase.  He  also  stated  that  besides  the 
parish  Church,  there  were  three  other  Churches  which  were 
affiliated  as  chapelries  to  the  old  mother  Church  of  Crewkerne. 
These  were  Misterton,  Seaborough,  and  Wayford— which  are 
now  become  separate  benefices. 

The  illustration  opposite  represents  these  Churches  as  each 
was  at  the  date  shown  upon  the  face  of  it,  when  the  sketch 
was  made.  Of  the  old  Church  of  Misterton  the  restorer  has 
not  left  one  stone  upon  another,  while  those  of  Seaborough 
and  Wayford  have  been  so  altered  and  “knocked  about  that 
scarce  a soul  now  lives  who  could  recognise  them.” 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  South  Petherton  the  parvise 
was  also  without  a staircase. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Major  Sparks  for  his  paper. 

Professor  Allen  read  a paper  (printed  in  Part  II)  pro- 
posing and  advocating  a “ Photographic  Survey.” 

Neiv  Series , Pol.  XP  11,  1891,  Part  1. 
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Dr.  Crispi  supported  the  suggestion.  After  a brief  dis- 
cussion Dr.  Crispi  proposed,  Mr.  Sommer ville  seconded, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  question  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  read  a paper  communicated  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodward,  on  “The  Geology  of  Crewkerne,”  which  is 
printed  in  Part  II. 


llcttadaiJ. 

A large  party  left  the  George  Inn  and  drove  in  breaks  and 
carriages  through  West  Street,  over  St.  Bayne’s  and  Wind- 
whistle  Hills  to  the  lodge  gate  leading  to  Cricket  St.  Thomas, 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Bridport.  Here  a halt  was  made  and 

Mr.  Hugh  Norris  pointed  out  the  Fosse-way  leading 
from  Ilchester,  via  Chillington,  to  that  spot,  and  thence  on  to 
the  sea.  The  road  from  Bath  to  Petherton  Bridge  was  pretty 
straight,  but  from  Dinnington  the  road  was  a little  winding. 
All  doubt  as  to  that  being  the  direction  of  the  Fosse-way  was 
set  at  rest  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  remains  of  a 
perfect  Boman  villa  were  found  near  Dinnington.  The  villa 
contained  many  different  objects  of  interest.  There  was  a 
tesselated  pavement,  a hypocaust,  and  several  apartments, 
which  showed  that  it  was  occupied  by  a person  of  some  im- 
portance in  those  days.  At  Chillington  some  Boman  coins 
were  found  in  1866.  They  knew  that  the  Bomans  made  use 
of  British  roads,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  found  Boman  as  well  as  British  remains  alongside 
each  other.  The  road  from  Ham  Hill  joined  the  road  from 
Bath  and  Ilchester  at  Petherton  Bridge,  passed  through 
Watergore,  and  took  a northerly  direction  to  Castle  Neroche, 
where  there  was  a forest,  of  which  they  had  heard  something 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  road  from  Petherton  Bridge 
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was  more  or  less  direct  to  the  very  spot  where  there  were 
the  remains  of  a barrow,  and  where  he  found  the  torque 
which  was  in  the  Local  Museum.  About  two  miles  from 
Crewkerne  they  had  passed  an  eminence  known  as  St.  Reigne 
—the  residence  of  one  of  Lord  Powlett’s  keepers.  The  spot 
could  be  seen  for  miles  round.  About  a mile  further  on  was 
a spot  known  as  Whitedown,  about  which  he  hoped  to  say 
something  to  them  that  evening.  (See  paper  in  Part  II). 
He  wished  them  to  remember  that  it  stood  on  the  Fosse-way. 

Dr.  Norris,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  that  spot  they 
were  on  was  called  Wind  whistle,  and  that  labourers  knew  it 
as  the  place  where  the  devil  died  of  the  cold. 

The  party  then  drove  through  Lord  Bridport’s  park  to 

djjriflltei  £t.  Thomas  gotiSe, 

where  they  were  met  by  his  lordship.  The  beautiful  grounds 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Italian  garden  was  radiant  with 
flowers ; the  walks  and  slopes  were  smooth  and  elastic,  while 
the  picturesque  trees,  with  sparkling  cascades  amidst  the  dense 
foliage,  formed  surroundings  to  a stately  home,  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  loveliness.  The  gardens  and  conservatories  were 
also  visited,  and  the  stroll  about  this  magnificent  place  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  this  pleasant  day. 

(Erink't  Jst.  S'homaii  Clutch 

with  the  monuments  to  the  Hood  and  Nelson  families  were 
closely  inspected.  The  building  possesses  no  features  of 
archaeological  interest. 

Leaving  at  11.30,  the  party  drove  through  pretty  scenery  to 

Jont  ^bbeit 

which,  though  now  a private  mansion,  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a Cistercian  Abbey  in  existence. 

The  Members  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Evans  who  themselves  very  kindly  undertook  the  duties  of 
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In  the  Abbot’s  Hall  be  pointed  out  where  a second  fire-place 
once  stood,  and  stated  that  some  years  ago,  when  certain 
alterations  were  made,  two  waggon-loads  of  soot  were  taken 
away — so  careless  of  fire  were  the  former  occupiers.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  the  dampness  of  the  English  climate  had  prevented 
its  taking  fire.  In  the  western  end  of  the  Abbot’s  Hall  was  a 
little  window,  which  commanded  the  dining-hall,  and  wdiich 
enabled  the  Abbot  to  see  the  company  at  table.  Adjoining 
the  hall  is  the  drawing-room — originally  the  Abbot’s  private 
apartment — the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  tapestry. 
Ascending  the  grand  carved  oak  staircase,  the  room  prepared 
for  Queen  Anne  was  reached.  She  undertook  to  visit  Ford 
Abbey  when  it  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Gwyn,  her  secretary 
of  war,  who  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  E.  Prideaux, 
but  circumstances  prevented  her  doing  so.  A coat  of  arms 
in  one  of  the  rooms  created  some  interest.  The  initials — 
“ T . C.”  evidently  referred  to  the  last  Abbot,  Thomas  Chard. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  said  that  Abbot  Chard  was  also  a 
Bishop,  and  the  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  old  Hospitium  has  been  entirely  re-arranged  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  walls  of  the  great  saloon  are  covered  with 
tapestry  from  Raphael’s  celebrated  cartoons.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  from  the  celebrated  looms  of  Arras, 
and  that  they  were  captured  by  the  English  from  a Spanish 
vessel.  Unfortunately  that  could  not  be  so,  for  they  bore 
the  Mortlake  mark  upon  them.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Rubens,  tapestry  works  were  established  at  Mortlake  by  a 
man  named  Crane.  They  existed  during  his  life,  but  not 
after.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill  spoke  warmly 
of  the  time  they  spent  at  Ford  Abbey. 

The  company  than  passed  through  the  dormitories,  and  the 
monks’  walk.  The  dormitories  on  each  side  are  lighted  by 
thirteen  lancet  windows ; but  the  west  windows  were  altered 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  chapel,  formerly  the  Chapter  House, 
was  built  between  1140  and  1160,  and  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
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building.  Pure  Norman  moulding  is  to  be  seen  ; but  the  east 
window  is  of  the  Tudor  period. 

After  fully  examining  the  Abbey  and  its  contents,  the  Mem- 
bers, numbering  about  120,  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  luncheon 
laid  in  the  refectory  of  the  Monastery.  At  the  conclusion 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his  kindness  in  throwing 
open  the  Abbey,  for  the  valuable  information  he  had  imparted, 
and  for  his  hospitality  in  giving  that  splendid  entertainment. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  he  took  very  great  delight  in  Ford 
Abbey  and  all  its  surroundings ; he  had  done  so  ever  since 
he  had  lived  there.  He  was  always  pleased  to  open  his  house 
to  any  who  took  an  archaeological  interest  in  it,  and  he  was 
more  especially  gratified  to  welcome  the  Members  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society. 

After  luncheon,  a move  was  made  to  the  front  of  the  Abbey, 
where  the  alterations  made  by  Inigo  Jones  were  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  the  old  Abbey— which  are  architecturally 
exceedingly  rich — a great  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  coats  of  arms  were  also  explained,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Abbey  can  be  traced. 

The  party  being  driven  in  by  heavy  rain. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  in  the  great  hall,  read  a portion 
of  a paper  (see  Part  II)  on  “ Thomas  Chard,  last  Abbot  of 
Ford,”  3 but  on  the  rain  ceasing  the  Members  set  off  for 

IStiitskm  (Cluirrft. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  Spencer  said  that  it  was  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  with  a central  tower.  The  walls  were  earlier, 
and  Perpendicular  windows  had  been  inserted  in  them.  The 
nave  was  of  a more  recent  date  than  the  chancel,  but  probably 
it  rested  on  the  ancient  foundations. 

3 For  those  desiring  fuller  information  on  Ford  Abbey,  the  best  account  is  to 
be  found  in  Contributions  to  a History  of  the  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon,  by 
J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Plymouth,  1878. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Church  was  Norman, 
and  the  base  of  the  tower  was  Norman.  Norman  Churches, 
as  they  knew,  had  the  tower  between  the  chancel  and  nave. 
Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Church  was  an  old  painting  representing  the  crucifixion, 
shewing  Christ  between  the  two  thieves  with  the  two  Marys 
below.  That  formed  the  rood  of  the  rood-screen.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  other  case  in  which  such  a thing  existed.4 
Usually  the  crucifixion  was  devotionally  treated,  but  this  paint- 
ing was  rather  historical.  He  considered  the  painting,  and  the 
screen  on  which  it  was  fixed,  belonged  to  the  period  imme- 
diately before  the  restoration.  There  was  another  question 
connected  with  the  screen  which  was  very  difficult  to  answer. 
Did  it  belong  to  the  arch  under  which  it  stood,  or  to  the  nave 
arch  ? and  where  was  the  rood-loft  ? The  screen  contained 
three  badges:- — (1)  The  falcon  and  bundle  of  sticks  used  by 
Katherine  of  York,  Countess  of  Devon,  and  her  son  Henry, 
Marquis  of  Bxeter;  (2)  a vine  growing  out  oj  a tun , which  is 
found  at  Winchester  for  £f  Winton (3)  a stag  lodged. 

The  Bev.  D.  H.  Spencer  supplies  the  following “ The 
painting  was  formerly  in  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  over 
the  screen,  and  was  once  covered  with  whitewash,  and  so  prob- 
ably preserved  from  destruction.  The  arches  of  the  tower 
were  at  that  time  lost  to  view  in  a ringer’s  chamber  erected  in 
1822.  This  was  taken  away  by  Colonel  Henley  in  1876,  the 
arches  thrown  open,  and  the  tower  cleaned  down  and  pointed, 
and  the  picture  placed  on  the  north  wall,  where  it  remains  at 
present.” 

Having  closely  examined  the  Church,  the  Society  was 

4 Painted  roods  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  Lincolnshire  and  perhaps 
generally.  In  Peacock’s  English  Church  Furniture,  which  contains  lists  of 
Church  property  in  that  county  destroyed  in  and  before  1566,  we  find  at  Awke- 

borowe,  “Imprimis  the  rode  Marye  and  John  were  painted  of  a borde 

were  defaced  and  burnt  a°  1565.”  At  Carlton  in  Moorland,  “Imprimis  our 
Rood  with  Marie  and  John  and  the  rest  of  the  painted  pictures and  similar 
entries  to  the  last  in  six  other  cases. 

What  other  examples  are  there  of  roods — whether  painted  or  sculptured — 
now  existing  in  English  Churches  ? e.b. 


Painting  on  wood  m Wmsliam  Clmrcli, Somerset 
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hospitably  refreshed  by  a bounteous  tea,  kindly  provided  by 
the  Rev.  D.  H.  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  at  the  Vicarage. 

A short  drive  soon  led  to 

Utajjfoitd  dlhuvih, 

of  which  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  bell  turret. 

iSagford  llflanor  lousq, 

now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Bullen,  the  home  of  the 
Daubeney  family,  was  next  visited. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  house  was  in  very  perfect  con- 
dition for  a small  manor  house  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
There  had  been  an  intention  to  build  a wing  on  the  west  side, 
but  that  had  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Bullen  said  there  was  a rumour  that  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  plan  of  the  house  was  the  usual 
one.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  porch  was  the  hall,  now 
divided  by  partitions.  On  the  left  hand  side  was  the  kitchen. 
The  drawing-room,  lately  restored  by  Lord  Bridport,  bearing 
the  date  1602,  had  a rather  elaborate  ceiling.  He  considered 
that  the  building  was  finished  about  the  year  1600.  Around 
the  arch  of  the  porch  were  shields  bearing  the  arms  and  crest 
of  Daubeney,  alternated  with  roses.  Mr.  Buckle  then  de- 
scribed the  coat  of  arms  on  the  end  gable,  which  bears,  Quar- 
terly,, 1 and  4,  Daubeney ; 2 , three  fleurs-de-lys  ( Pauncefoot ) ; 3, 
on  a chief  three  martlets  (according  to  the  pedigree  in  Weaver’s 
Visitations , p.  58,  this  should  apparently  be  Blanchford). 

Mr.  Daubeney,  a descendant  of  the  family,  on  referring 
to  his  genealogical  roll,  said  that  James  Daubeney  married 
Miss  Pauncefoot,  an  heiress,  who  brought  him  the  Wayford 
property.  Her  son  Giles  inherited  the  property  from  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Norris  said  that  when  Lord  Daubeney  died,  he  left  an 
only  son,  who  was  the  richest  man  in  England.  He  was 
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created  by  Henry  VIII,  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  He  attended 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  his  wife  went  with  him  as 
the  Mistress  of  the  Bobes.  He  subsequently  however  became 
reduced,  died  at  South  Perrott,  and  his  sister  had  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  At  his  death  James 
Daubeney,  who  married  Miss  Pauncefoot,  was  his  heir.  James 
Daubeney  most  probably  built  that  house. 

Several  heavy  showers  during  the  day  delayed  the  party, 
so  that  the  return  to  Crewkerne  was  rather  late-— yet  there 
was  another  large  gathering  at  the  old  Grammar  School  for  the 


(fttienutg  greeting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Chisholm  Batten 
was  voted  to  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  continued  his  paper  on  “ The 
last  Abbot  of  Ford,”  printed  on  p.  1 of  Part  II. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Elworthy  wished  to  make  an  observation  not  exactly 
on  the  paper,  but  rather  arising  out  of  it.  His  remarks  more 
especially  related  to  the  very  remarkable  painting  at  Winsham 
Church,  which  Mr.  Buckle  called  a rood.5  It  was  not  for 
him  to  deny  that  it  was  a rood  in  a Church,  but  he  submitted 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  have  been  intended  for  something 
else.  He  thought  that  it  might  never  have  been  painted  for 
the  place  where  it  was  afterwards  set  up.  He  thought  it  very 
probable  that  it  was  taken  out  of  Ford  Abbey  at  one  of  the 
many  alterations  there,  and  presented  to  the  Church.  A special 
reason  for  his  opinion  was,  that  paintings  of  that  sort  were 
peculiarly  suitable  to,  and  were  very  frequently  found  in,  re- 
fectories of  Abbeys  of  the  sterner  orders,  like  those  of  the 
Cistercians.  When  the  discipline  became  relaxed,  such  a 


6 See  Plate,  p.  30. 
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picture  as  the  one  under  consideration  would  in  all  probability 
be  removed  from  the  refectory,  and  be  placed  over  a rood- 
loft,  in  a more  sacred  place.  He  offered  that  as  a possible 
solution  of  a rare  coincidence. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
painting  might  have  come  from  F ord  Abbey. 

Mr.  Buckle  asked  Mr.  Elworthy  when  he  supposed  the 
painting  was  taken  out  of  Ford  and  put  up  in  Winsham 
Church  ? 

Mr.  Elworthy  had  no  knowledge,  but  he  should  think  it 
was  taken  about  the  same  time  as  the  rood-screen  was  con- 
structed. Mr.  Buckle  considered  the  rood-screen  was  put  up 
in  1500,  and  he  (Mr.  Elworthy)  thought  that  the  painting  was 
removed  when  the  old  refectory  at  Ford  Abbey  was  pulled 
down.  The  painting  might  have  been  cut  down  to  fit  the  arch.6 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  for  his 
paper,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Norris  to  read  his  paper  on  “ St. 
Reigne  and  St.  White  ” (printed  in  Part  II).  The  coachman 
who  drove  him  called  the  hill  ‘Strain^  Hill,  and  so  he  found  it. 

<®tuj  Jforesf  Histmtg  of  Somerset. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Chisholm  Batten)  said  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  History  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Somerset,  he 


6 The  opinion  advanced  above  merely  as  a speculative  suggestion,  seems  to 
have  been  after  all  the  true  explanation.  Long  since  the  meeting  Mr.  F„ 
Mitchell  of  Chard  told  the  Editor  that  he  had  recently  read  in  some  book  that 
the  painting  in  Winsham  Church  had  come  from  Ford  Abbey,  and  that  he 
would  carefully  search  for  his  authority.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been 
unable  to  light  upon  it.  That  the  woodwork  upon  which  the  subject  is  painted, 
was  never  made  for  the  archway,  into  which  it  was  subsequently  fitted,  is  self 
evident,  upon  examination  of  the  very  careful  drawing,  p.  30.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  painting  must  have  been  reduced  in  size  to  make  it  fit  ; first,  because 
scarcely  any  margin  is  left  beyond  the  figures — and  no  painter  would  ever  have 
carried  his  work  so  near  the  limits  of  his  space.  Secondly,  because  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  joints  that  in  two  places  there  are  only  small,  nearly  triangular 
ends  of  the  boards  left  to  fill  out  to  the  edge  These  short  ends  remaining, 
show  the  woodwork  to  have  been  cut  down,  as  they  would  certainly  nob  have 
been  put  in  thus,  in  a piece  of  work  made  to  the  present  size  of  this  painting, 
by  any  workman  whatever — whether  bad  or  good,  ancient  or  modern.  Whether 
therefore  it  came  from  Ford  or  not,  it  could  not  have  been  made  for  the  arch  at 
Winsham. —Ed. 
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wished  merely  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  Elm,  on  which 
he  had  drawn  up  a paper  (printed  in  Part  II).  Some  years 
ago  a barrister  on  the  western  circuit  was  asked  how  many 
varieties  of  the  Elm  there  were  in  England — whether  there 
were  two — the  ordinary  Elm  and  the  Wych  Elm.  The  bar- 
rister’s reply  was  6(  More  like  twenty-two.”  It  was  astonishing 
how  many  varieties  there  were,  and  that  was  a subject  which 
must  be  discussed,  so  as  to  make  the  History  of  the  Forest  of 
Somerset  complete. 

The  Rev.  R.  Holme  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Battle  of 
Crewkerne  ” (printed  in  Part  II). 

In  the  discussion  which  concluded  the  Meeting, 

Mr.  Hugh  Norris  said  that  he  had  never  heard  that 
described  as  the  Battle  of  Crewkerne,  but  of  South  Petherton 
and  Langport.  That  battle  was  generally  considered  of  the 
first  importance,  and  Fairfax  believed  it  to  be  the  best  cam- 
paign in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  most  successfully 
carried  out  in  all  its  details. 


(ifutnidair. 

On  Thursday,  the  morning  opened  fine,  but  about  eleven 
after  leaving  Hinton  St.  George  the  sky  became  overcast,  and 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  programme  however  was,  with  one  exception — 
the  luncheon  under  Monmouth’s  tree,  at  Whitelackington — 
completely  carried  out.  Although  the  weather  was  most  de- 
pressing, everybody  made  the  best  of  it,  and  the  excursion 
was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  party  (about  fifty)  at  once  proceeded  to  Merriott,  and 
called  at 

(ttouirt  Pittis, 

in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Lock.  Behind  the  house 
are  the  remains  of  several  arches,  and  the  room  above  is 
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covered  in  with  a waggon-shaped  roof,  similar  to  those  found 
in  ancient  chantries. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  the  ceiling  certainly  looked  like  that  of  a 
chapel,  but  the  room  was  a very  tiny  one-—- domestic  chapels 
often,  however,  were  not  very  large.  The  question  was, 
however,  whether  the  house  ever  had  a chapel?  As  he  under- 
stood it.  Court  Mills  were  on  one  side  of  the  parish,  and  the 
Manor  House,  where  one  would  look  for  a chapel,  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Kev.  S.  E.  Percival,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  read 
the  following  “ I am  told  that  considerable  alterations  were 
made  here  in  1 831.  The  date  is  on  a stone  in  the  end  wall  of  the 
cart-shed  and  buildings  which  were  then  put  up.  Human  bones 
were  found  here  when  the  foundations  were  being  dug,  show- 
ing that  it  had  once  been  a place  of  burial.  I am  told,  more- 
over that,  in  days  before  workhouses  or  the  modern  poor  laws 
came  into  being,  tramps  and  vagrants  would  come  and  claim 
a meal,  a night’s  lodging,  clean  straw,  and  simple  fare,  which 
had  always  to  be  in  readiness  for  them,  and  that  they  were 
passed  on  hither  from  the  old  Abbey  House  at  Crewkerne. 
This  fact  would  point  to  this  having  been  once  a religious 
house.  The  following  quotation  from  George  Meriet’s  last  will 
is  given  -7 4 George  Meriet  Armiger,  Thursday,  28th  August, 
1410.  I give  to  the  fabric  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Katherine  of 
Meryet,  ubi  Matill.  nup.  ux.  mea  jacet , dOs?  May  not  this 
building  have  been  S.  Catherine’s  chapel,  and  the  last  resting 
place  of  George  de  Meriet’s  wife  Matilda  ? The  name  by 
which  it  has  always  been  known,  of  Court  Mills,  would  in- 
dicate some  close  connection  wdth  the  old  Manor  Court,  the 
home  of  the  He  Meriet’s,  which  once  stood  near  the  Church.” 

The  next  halt  was  at 

Iftcmott  Cluirrh. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  Church,  until  a comparatively 
7 See  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  His.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  171. 
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recent  date,  was  nrncli  smaller  than  formerly.  Tiie  nave  bad 
only  three  bays,  but  a fourth  bay  had  been  added  to  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  chancel  had  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
tower  was  a good  deal  older  than  the  body  of  the  Church. 
It  was  a curious  tower,  built  plain  and  square,  without  but- 
tresses, and  having  on  all  sides  a considerable  batter.  The 
turret,  the  porch,  and  aisle  were  very  late  specimens  of  Per- 
pendicular, not  far  from  1500.  The  belfry  windows  led  him 
to  think  that  the  tower  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Buckle  then  drew  attention  to  a stone  inserted  outside  the 
south  chancel  wall,  on  which  were  curious  figures.  It  was 
considered  by  some  that  they  represented  two  cocks  fighting. 
He  thought  that  they  were  a pair  of  pigeons  billing  and 
cooing.  The  male  had  a very  fine  square  tail,  and  the  female 
no  tail  at  all.  Above  was  something  very  much  like  a pig, 
and  various  small  roses  filled  up  the  corners.  What  it  all 
meant  he  could  not  say.  Mr.  Buckle  then  pointed  out  the 
niche  within  the  porch,  and  the  geometrical  tracery  above. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  Church  was  some  zigzag  moulding, 
which  looked  like  early  Norman  work. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  tower 
was  originally  built  without  a turret ; but  the  present  staircase 
was  erected  probably  at  the  same  time  as  some  of  the  later 
alterations.  Its  being  put  in  the  centre  of  the  tower  had  a 
pretty  effect.  He  also  pointed  out  a crucifix  inside  the  Church. 
It  was  of  very  primitive  construction,  and  was  clearly  very 
early  work,  probably  Norman. 

Mr.  El  worthy  said  he  would  suggest  that  the  stone  with 
carved  figures  now  over  the  vestry  door  was  a true  vestige  of 
heathenism,  and  in  no  sense  Christian ; placed  there  precisely 
for  the  same  purpose  as  horse  shoes  are  fastened  over  doors 
and  elsewhere.  The  idea  underlying  most  charms  of  this  kiud 
was  that  the  sign  or  attribute  of  a beneficent  being  worn  by  a 
person  or  placed  upon  any  object,  insured  the  protection  of 
the  mighty  one  typified.  Birds,  flowers,  animals,  were  all 
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emblems  of  pre-Christian  divinities  whose  aid  was  specially 
invoked  against  malignant  powers,  whether  human  or  super- 
natural. Although  rare  in  this  country,  and  particularly  on  a 
Church,  yet  in  some  other  countries,  carvings  of  the  like  char- 
acter, and  whose  object  was  well  known  were  common  enough. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Percival  could  not  agree  with  these 
remarks,  and  read  a paper  on  the  Church,  part  of  which  had 
been  forestalled  in  the  description  by  Mr.  Buckle.  He  pointed 
out  some  stones  with  curious  herringbone  incisions,  and  said  : 
The  story  goes  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church  once  stood 
the  old  Manor  Court  belonging  to  the  knightly  family  of  the 
De  Meriets.8  Foundations  and  some  steps  have  been  found. 
In  a table  of  the  assessment  of  the  Manor  of  Meriet  at  the 
death  of  John  de  Meriet  (1285),  besides  the  Court,  gardens 
and  curtilage,  mention  is  made  of  the  park  called  Eggewonde, 
Garstune,  and  Slapusweye — names  which  still  survive  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  and  lanes.  This  old  Manor  Court  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  down,  and  the  stones  used  for  enlarging  or 
rebuilding  the  Church.  If  so,  it  shows  where  the  pink  stones, 
as  well  as  those  flat  herringbone-marked  stones  came  from. 
A careful  drawing  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago, 
is  in  the  Taunton  Museum.  The  old  gurgoyles  all  round  the 
Church  are  worth  looking  at ; so  is  a very  pretty  niche  over 
the  doorway  arch,  and  a curious  double  triangle  design  above 
the  door  itself.  Over  the  vestry  door  there  is  the  piece  of  old 
work  already  alluded  to.  But  what  does  it  mean?  It  has 
always  been  called  the  “Fighting  Cocks.”  Now  a pair  of 
fighting  cocks  is  a known  emblem  of  the  conflict  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.9  It  is  mentioned  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities , but  I should  say  the  illustration  there 
given  is  not  in  the  least  like  this.  We  seem  to  have  on  the 

8 See  as  to  this  family,  Proceedings,  vol.  xviii,  paper  by  Mr.  Greenfield. 

9 Are  the  many  fighting  cocks  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Pompei,  and  sculp- 
tured in  pagan  Rome,  emblems  of  spiritual  conflicts  ? See  plate  in  Good  Words 
for  October-,  1891,  p.  667. — Ed. 
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left  a cock  bird,  representing  the  flesh,  and  indicated  by  a rude 
pig  above  it ; while  the  other,  apparently  a hen,  is  getting  her 
antagonist  under,  and  is  indicated  by  what  we  must  suppose 
the  artist  intended  for  a dove.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
being  apparently  cock  and  hen  they  cannot  be  fighting  cocks ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  a peculiar  fitness 
in  representing  the  gentler  yet  victorious  combatant  in  the 
spiritual  struggle  as  a hen.  Beyond  and  to  the  right  is  per- 
haps the  star  of  glory  in  the  victory  won  at  length.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a sort  of  ball  flower.  There  are  four  of 
them  to  the  left  and  two  to  the  right.  There  is  also  a very 
rude  crucifix  (referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Buckle),  which  stood, 
I believe,  on  the  gable  of  the  former  chancel  roof.  I un- 
earthed it  from  the  same  flower  bed  in  which  I found  the  old 
font,  which  is  sadly  cracked  and  broken.  It  once  rested  on  a 
plain  shaft,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accurate  sketch  of  it  in  the 
Taunton  Museum.  The  nameless  leaden  heart  case,  now  in 
the  same  Museum,  was  discovered  in  a cavity  in  the  old  north 
wall  of  the  Church.  It  probably  once  contained  the  heart  of 
some  member  of  the  De  Meriet  family  before  1314. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at 

Hinton  ©corge  (Ehunttt. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  there  was  more  than  one  Perpendicular 
date  in  the  Church,  but  there  was  nothing  apparently  earlier. 
On  the  outside  he  pointed  out  the  tall  window  in  the  tower, 
divided  like  the  similar  one  at  Crewkerne  by  a string  course, 
carried  across  it  (see  ante  p.  20).  Inside  he  drew  particular 
attention  to  the  small  arch  which  united  the  nave  and  chancel 
arcades,  forming  a large  squint  to  command  the  altar  in  the 
side  chapel.  This  altar  seemed  to  have  been  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  the  two  windows  over  it  were  the  richest  in  the 
Church.  The  knight  in  armour,  the  date  of  whose  death  was 
unknown,  who  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  was  probably 
the  last  of  the  Denebauds,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married 
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Sir  William  Poulett  about  1464,  for  the  eldest  son,  Sir  Amias 
Poulett  was  knighted  in  1487.  This  Sir  Amias  probably  built 
the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  Church.  The  armour  seemed 
to  point  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  1470  or  1480. 

Colonel  Bramble  described  the  armour  on  the  knight’s 
effigy,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Buckle  that  it  was  made  probably 
from  1470  to  1480.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  armour  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  he  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  most  essential  differences. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  fine  series  of  monu- 
ments to  the  Poulett  family,  one  of  which  was  removed  from 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  when  that  Church  was  re-built. 

The  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Palmer,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  window,  supposed  to  belong  to  a domestic  chapel* 
and  the 

fitlaje  (Cross 

was  next  visited,  then  through  Hinton  Park  to 

IShitflaitlunjtott  (Church. 

Mr.  Buckle  described  the  Church,  which  is  of  cruciform 
shape  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  nave  has  been  re-built 
with  aisles  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arrangement  of  the 
roofs  is  unusual,  for  one  wide  roof  covers  nave  and  aisles,  and 
the  junction  of  aisle  and  transept  roofs  is  effected  by  a beam 
resting  on  corbels,  instead  of  a cross  arch.  There  are  two 
large  squints  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  In  the  south 
transept  are  two  figures,  both  much  mutilated,  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  century ; one  a curious  figure  of  a layman.  There 
is  also  a monument  in  the  north  transept  to  a Speke,  who 
married  a Luttrell,  and  died  in  1582. 

Colonel  Bramble,  speaking  of  the  effigies,  thought  one 
was  of  1370  or  1380,  and  the  other  about  fifty  years  later. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Go  wring  drew  attention  to  the  two  swords 
and  the  two  helmets  on  the  Speke  monument.  The  Spekes  had 
been  baptised  and  buried  there  for  a considerable  period.  The 
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registers  went  back  as  far  as  1578.  No  trace  of  marriages  of 
the  Spekes  could  be  found.  There  was  a curious  memorandum 
of  Anna  Maria  Speke,  who,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  dis- 
covered that  her  former  husband  was  alive.  There  was 
formerly  a chapel  at  Atherstone.  The  last  interment  of  the 
Speke  family  was  in  1768,  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter 
of  Sir  George  Speke.  The  families  of  importance  living  in  the 
village  were  those  of  the  Hannings,  Halletts,  and  Crabbes. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Smith  said  that  the  collections  men- 
tioned in  the  register  were  made  on  authority  similar  to  that 
of  the  Queen’s  letter  of  modern  times. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Go  wring  said  that  the  best  registers  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  to  be  found  at  Misterton. 

Colonel  Bramble  took  down  one  of  the  helmets,  and  said 
it  was  not  an  heraldic  one,  but  real,  and  the  mark  of  a 
heavy  sword  cut  was  plainly  visible  ; he  should  consider  it  of 
Henry  VII’s  time.  He  showed  how  the  vizor  was  fixed  when 
lifted,  by  means  of  a spring,  and  this  was  as  good  now  as  when 
made.  It  weighed  about  twelve  pounds. 

Before  leaving  the  Church,  Colonel  Bramble  thanked  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Go  wring  for  his  reception  of  the  Society,  and  for 
the  information  he  had  afforded,  which 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Go  WRING  acknowledged,  stating  that  he 
was  at  all  times  most  anxious  to  impart  any  information  in  his 
power  to  all  interested  in  archaeology. 

The  rain  was  now  pouring  down  in  streams,  and  the  visit  to 

Monmouth’s  ®ree 

was  abandoned. 

The  company  repaired  to  Mr.  CulverwelPs  wagon  house, 
where  a capital  luncheon  was  much  enjoyed.  After  which,  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  all  started  for 

Harrington  Church, 

which,  as  Mr.  Buckle  showed,  has  an  octagonal  tower  in  the 
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centre  of  a cruciform  Church.  Octagonal  towers  were  not  un- 
common in  Somerset,  for  they  were  found  at  South  Petherton, 
North  Curry,  Barton  St.  David,  Bishop’s  Hull,  and  West 
Bampfylde.  The  date  of  the  Barrington  tower,  as  well  as 
that  of  South  Petherton,  was  very  early,  before  1200.  The 
north  transept  was  very  nearly  as  early  as  the  tower,  and  its 
window  was  filled  with  early  geometrical  tracery,  but  the  south 
transept  was  much  later.  The  window  in  this  transept  was 
clearly  a copy  of  that  opposite,  but  the  detail  was  very  dif- 
ferent. The  piscina  in  the  south  transept  was  late  Decorated. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  said  that  South  Petherton  was 
the  mother  Church,  and  the  builders  at  Barrington  wanted  to 
copy  the  South  Petherton  tower.  The  South  Petherton 
Church  was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Buckle  considered  that  the  towers  of  South  Petherton 
and  Barrington  were  built  by  the  same  man  and  at  the  same 
time.  The  nave  roof  was  a modern  reproduction  of  the  old 
one,  and  contained  two  coats  of  arms  which  were  presumably 
upon  the  original  roofs,  viz : 3 roundels , a label  of  three  points , 
for  Courtenay,  and  7 mascles , 3,3,  and  1.  One  curious  feature 
in  the  tower  was  that,  instead  of  having  four  or  eight  windows, 
the  builders  inserted  six. 

Harrington  Court 

was  the  next  halting  place.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  village 
of  Barrington,  and  the  exterior  is  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  it  was  pure  Gothic  and  the  date  of 
the  house  could  not  be  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Some  attribute  it  to  Lord  Daubeney.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a house  of  such  importance  should  be  absolutely  destitute  of 
any  carvings  symbolical  of  the  owner- — without  heraldry,  in- 
itials, or  date. 

The  party  went  into  the  great  hall,  now  converted  into  a 
cider  cellar.  Here  the  wainscotting  is  in  a sad  state  of  decay. 

New  Series , Val.  XP II,  1891,  Part  1. 
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Other  rooms  were  inspected,  but  they  have  been  very  much 
altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  times. 

A drive  of  a mile  brought  the  party  to 

Jihepton  llcaucliamj}  Churrh. 

This  was  restored  some  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Mr.  Street,  when  both  nave  and  chancel  were  pulled  down 
and  re-built.  The  tower,  however,  remained. 

Mr.  Buckle  said  that  the  tower  was  very  similar  to  those 
at  Crewkerne  and  Hinton  St.  George,  but  this  one  was  the 
finest  of  the  three.  On  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  tower  vault  is 
carved  a shield  encircled  by  a garter.  A boss  of  a like  char- 
acter is  to  be  found  in  a similar  position  in  Muchelney  tower, 
there  however  the  shield  is  not  only  carved  with  the  Daubeney 
arms  below  the  garter,  but  with  their  badge  of  bats'  wings 
above.  The  Muchelney  boss  undoubtedly  refers  to  Giles,  Lord 
Daubeney,  who  became  K.G.  in  1487,  and  died  in  1507.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  Shepton  boss  had  the  same 
signification ; and  if  so  the  date  of  the  tower  is  fixed  to  within 
the  twenty  years  above  mentioned. 

The  party  then  went  direct  to 

ling  Jtta’s  §alai{e, 

the  residence  of  the  President,  who  entertained  the  Members 
at  tea.  Before  separating. 

The  Dean  of  Wells  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  for  the  admi- 
rable paper  he  read  to  them,  to  the  Secretaries  and  other 
Officers,  to  the  owners  of  houses,  and  the  clergy  for  the 
welcome  they  had  given  the  Society. 

Colonel  Hoskins  was  much  obliged  to  the  Dean  for  his  kind 
expressions.  To  himself  no  thanks  were  due.  These  were 
due  to  the  working  Committees,  and  to  the  Honorary  Secretary 
— Colonel  Bramble,  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  all  the  details  of  the  meeting,  by  his  courtesy, 
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kindness,  and  forbearance.  He  got  everybody  into  tbeir 
places,  and  drove  a very  willing  flock.  Nothing  but  the 
persistent  attention  of  Aquarius  bad  interfered  with  the  success 
of  the  meeting.  He  called  upon  tbe  Secretary  to  acknowledge 
the  vote. 

Colonel  Bramble  replied ; that  his  first  attempt  to  appear 
as  leader  of  the  Association  was  such  that  he  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  driving  as  good  tempered  a flock  on  some 
future  occasion.  He  had  not  heard  a harsh  word,  and  he 
hoped  the  meeting  had  been  a successful  one.  If  that  success 
had  been  ensured  it  had  been  owing  largely  to  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Sparks,  the  Honorary 
Local  Secretary,  and  the  Members  of  the  Local  Committee, 
amongst  whom  he  could  not  resist  mentioning  the  name  of  Dr. 
Norris.  They  would  have  had  many  difficulties  to  cope  with 
had  it  not  been  for  those  gentlemen.  He  must  also  refer  to 
the  excellent  descriptions  they  had  had  from  Mr.  Buckle.  It 
was  not  a question  of  going  into  a Church  and  making  an  off- 
hand description  of  it,  which  Mr.  Buckle  was  always  able  to 
do,  but  he  had  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter. 
He  went  through  the  neighbourhood  beforehand,  and  carefully 
examined  the  Churches  and  houses  they  had  visited,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  very  valuable  descriptions  they  had  heard 
during  the  past  three  days. 

Dr.  Norris  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  thanks.  He 
took  a little  trouble  with  regard  to  the  Museum,  but  that  was  a 
labour  of  love.  If  he  had  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  well- 
being of  that  Meeting  he  was  amply  compensated. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sparks  also  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks. 
If  in  any  shape  or  form  he  had  been  instrumental  in  putting 
forward  that  Meeting  he  was  fully  rewarded  by  that  successful 
gathering. 

Mr.  Buckle  also  said  a few  words,  and  the  1891  Meeting 
closed. 


Sfitq  Jural  Ifeeum. 


Exhibited  hy  Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

British  Coin  found  on  “ Stoodham,”  in  South  Petherton. 

Bare  two-looped  Bronze  Celt,  found  at  South  Petherton : 
mentioned  by  Dr.  J.  Evans  in  his  Ancient  Bronze  Implements , 
p.  96. 

Single-looped  Celt,  from  South  Petherton. 

Pewter  Sepulchral  Chalice,  found  in  a grave  in  South 
Petherton  Church. 

Seal  of  Hugo  de  Pencriz,  dug  up  in  the  exhibitor’s  garden. 
For  reference  to  this  Canon  of  Wells,  see  Drohensfordl  s Register 
(Som.  Bee.  Soc.),  pp.  48,  57,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  stall  and  his  goods  sequestrated,  Dec.  1320. 

Mediaeval  Spur  dug  up  near  South  Petherton. 

Shield-shaped  Head  Ornament  for  a horse,  bearing  a gilded 
butterfly  on  a red  enamelled  ground  (the  Audley  badge)  found 
in  a well  at  Over  Stratton,  in  South  Petherton. 

Sword  used  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  by  a Mr. 
Anstice,  of  South  Petherton. 

Lieut.- Colonel  John  Lilbourne' s account  of  the  Battle  of 
Lang  port,  July  10th , 1645.  A Civil  War  tract,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  a week  after  the  fight. 

Bag  or  Purse  of  coloured  bead-work,  with  motto,  “ love 
ME,  FOR  I AM  THINE.  1631.” 

Two  17th  Century  South  Petherton  Tradesmen’s  Tokens — 
“ Edmond  Anstie  ” and  “John  Willy.” 

Six  Prints  of  old  houses  in  South  Petherton — “ Court 
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House,”  “Vaux’s  House;”  Bruton  Abbey  Manor  House, 
called  the  “ Old  Rectory;”  old  houses  in  Chepe  Street  and 
Tower;  The  “ Crown  ” Yard,  The  “Bell”  Inn;  from  The 
Ladies3  Pictorial,  August  1st,  1891. 

Old  “ Slicking  ” Stone,  used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of 
dowlas  whilst  in  the  loom.  Dowlas  weaving  was  a South 
Petherton  industry  in  the  last  century. 

Brace  of  Pistols,  Cutlass,  and  Boarding  Axe  or  “ Toma- 
hawk,” used  in  1794,  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Edmonds,  a South  Petherton  man,  who  was 
Nelson’s  Lieutenant  on  board  the  Agamemnon  at  the  time. 
He  was  the  exhibitor’s  grandfather,  and  his  services  on  the 
occasion  are  referred  to  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson , by  Clarke 
and  McArthur,  pp.  183,  189,  4to  edition,  1809. 

Water-colour  Drawings  by  Newberry,  of  “King  Ina’s 
Palace,”  South  Petherton,  before  its  restoration ; and  of  the 
entrance  to  Ford  Abbey. 

Finely  preserved  Bronze  Torque,  found  in  a field  called 
“ Summerleaze,”  close  to  the  F oss-way  on  Chillington  Down, 
in  1866.  ( Vide  new  6-in.  Ordnance  Map,  Somerset,  sheet  No. 

Ixxxviii,  S.E.) 

Palaeolithic  Flint  (or  Red  Chert)  Weapon,  from  Broome, 
near  Axminster. 

A “ Calumet,”  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  once  belonging  to  a cele- 
brated American  Indian  chief,  named  “ Red  Thunder,”  or 
“Red  Jacket.”  A portrait  of  “Red  Jacket,”  so  called  from 
his  wearing  an  old  military  coat,  is  given  in  Catlin’s  North 
American  Indians,  vol.  ii,  p.  105.  This  pipe  was  given,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  by  the  chief  to  a stock  broker  in  New 
York,  who  had  to  pay  the  Government  subsidies  to  the  retiring 
natives.  From  his  family  it  came  direct  into  the  family  of  the 
exhibitor. 

Iron  Pike-head,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Lyme  Regis. 

Merchant’s  Seal  (Thos.  Nuce),  found  in  the  churchyard  at 
Lyme  Regis. 
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Exhibits  relating  to  the  Period  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion , by 
Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

Deed  dated  7th  May,  1680,  bearing  the  signature  of  George 
Speke,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  friend  and  supporter.  This 
is  a lease  for  lives,  of  a tenement  called  “The  Wynnard’s 
House,”  and  lands  adjoining,  in  South  Petherton,  to  one  John 
Yile,  granted  by  Mr.  George  Speke  and  his  son  J ohn,  to  be 
holden  of  his  manor  of  Hurcot  and  Seavenhampton  (Seav- 
ington).  Collinson,  vol.  i,  p.  67,  tell  us  that  Sir  John  Speke, 
grandson  of  the  first  Speke  of  Whitelackington,  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Winard,  Esq.,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume  that  the  “Wynnard’s  House”  of  the  above 
lease  was  part  of  her  property. 

Official  account  of  the  Trial  of  Laurence  Braddon  and  Hugh 
Speke , in  A.D.  1683 , for  a libel  insinuating  that  Chas.  II, 
and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  privy  to  the  murder 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1683.  The  above  pamphlet  accounts 
for  Hugh  Speke  not  having  been  concerned  in  the  Monmouth 
troubles.  Jeffreys  and  his  fellow  Judge,  Wythins,  having 
sent  their  prisoner  to  gaol,  he  had  not  been  freed  at  the  date 
of  the  rebellion. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Heroick  Life  of  James , Duke 
of  Monmouth , by  S.T.,  1683.  Written  for  the  purpose  of 
prepossessing  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Duke,  prior  to  his 
intended  movements  later  on,  i.e.  in  1685. 

A plain  Sermon,  preached  to  a Country  Congregation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  the  West,  by  Yin.  Owen, 
Yicar  of  Mountstow,  Salop.  Published  20th  July,  1685,  in 
consequence  of  the  preacher  having  been  denounced  as  a 
Papist  for  taking  a loyal  view  of  matters.  In  order  to  defend 
his  position,  Mr.  Owen  preached  the  same  sermon  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  got  it  printed  immediately  thereafter. 

An  account  of  what  passed  at  the  Execution  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  on  Wednesday , the  15th  July,  1685,  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  official  account,  ratified  by  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
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Bath  and  Wells,  by  the  two  Sheriffs,  and  others,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  public. 

Original , Special  Royal  Pardon , dated  March  20th , 1686,  of 
Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.,  of  Ford  Abbey,  after  having  been 
unjustly  fined  £15,000  by  Jeffreys.  An  account  of  this 
pardon,  and  of  the  proceedings  leading  up  to  it,  will  be  found 
in  Roberts’s  Life,  etc.,  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  vol.  ii, 
p.  253  et  seq.,  and  in  A History  of  Ford  Abbey,  by  <e  M.  A.,”  p. 
56  et  seq. 

Sword  used  at  Sedgmoor  fight,  by  a rebel  officer  named 
Anstice,  of  South  Petherton. 

Pipe  Bowls,  Button,  etc.,  found  at  Sedgmoor. 

An  account  of  the  Proceedings  against  the  Rebels,  and  other 
Prisoners,  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries  and  other 
Judges  in  the  West  of  England  in  1685,  for  takmg  arms  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  London,  1716. 

By  Lieut.- Col.  Bramble. 

A very  interesting  series  of  rubbings  of  typical  Monumental 
Brasses,  of  the  following  periods: — Circa  1280,  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington,  Trumpington  Church,  Cambridgeshire;  1310, 
Sir  Richard  de  Buslingthorpe,  a demi  figure,  Buslingthorpe, 
Hants;  1325,  Sir  John  Creke  and  wife,  Westley  Waterless, 
Oxon  ; 1368,  Sir  Thos.  Cheyne,  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bucks  ; 
1375,  Sir  Wm.  Cheyne,  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bucks;  1438, 
Sir  Richard  Dixton,  Cirencester;  1457,  Sir  John  Harpeden, 
Westminster  Abbey;  c.  1465,  a Knight;  1480,  Sir  Anthony 
de  Grey,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  ; 1516,  Sir  Thos.  Broke  and  wife, 
Ewelme,  Oxon;  1527,  Sir  John  Radcliffe  and  wife,  Cros- 
thwaite,  Camb. ; 1538,  Sir  Thos.  Bullen,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
Hever,  Kent ; c.  1560,  Knight  and  Lady  ; c.  1600,  Knight  and 
Lady. 

By  the  Crewkerne  Grammar  School. 

Deed  relating  to  lands  in  Crewkerne,  1341,  14th  Edw.  III. 
Deeds  relating  to  lands  as  Pilsdon,  called  Templands,  1377, 
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49th  Edward  III,  and  1416,  3rd  Henry  V.  Four  old  Deeds 
tacked  together,  1426,  4th  Henry  VI.  A Feoffment  of  Robert 
Pysing  to  John  Lord  Poulett  and  others,  of  lands  in  Crewk- 
erne.  Combe,  and  Merriott,  formerly  John  Combe’s  the  founder, 
6th  April,  1630.  Mr.  Husseye’s  Deed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hodges; 
Feoffment  of  School  House,  23rd  June,  1652.  Sir  Richard 
Yyvian  for  the  Church  House  and  8th  part  thereof  to  the 
School  of  Crewkerne  (grant  for  3,000  years),  6th  May,  1665. 
The  Feoffment  of  Mr.  ffrancis  Poulett,  Esq.  ( sic),  and  Mr. 
Roger  Cossins  of  the  Greene  Dragon  and  other  lands  in 
Crewkerne  St.  Regn : “ et  Meryot  wch  were  the  inheritance 
of  Mag  Job  Coomb  ffounder  of  Crkern  School,”  1st  Dec., 
1668.  Deed  of  Feoffment  of  Mansion  and  Dwelling-house  in 
Carter  Street,  Crewkerne,  25th  Aug.,  1675,  27th  Charles  II. 
Old  ffeoffment  of  John  Hody,  Esq.,  and  others,  to  John  Lord 
Paulett,  Baron  of  Hinton  St.  George,  of  all  the  School  lands, 
25th  Feb.,  1703,  2nd  Anne.  Book  of  Accounts  and  Orders, 
1610 — 1740.  Account  of  Old  Chief  Rents,  1732 — 1753. 

By  Mr.  James  P.  Daniel,  of  South  Petherton. 

Two  17th  century  Beakers,  formerly  used  in  administering 
“ The  Ordnance  ” at  the  Presbyterian  chapel  in  South  Pether- 
ton ; vide  Proc.  Soc , Antiq.  of  London,  21st  June,  1888  ; where 
engravings  of  these  cups  are  given. 

Curious  Ivory  Tobacco  Stopper,  with  motto,  66  the  . fayr- 

EST  . MAYD  . THAT  . DID  . BAYR  . LIFE  . FOR  . LOVE  . TO 
MAN  . BECAME  . A . 1672  . WIFE.” 

Inlaid  Tobacco  Box,  1683. 

Handsome  Tortoiseshell  and  Silver  Ladies’  Patch-box. 

Old  Steel  Halberd  Head. 

By  Rev.  Robert  P.  Billing,  of  Lopen. 

Old  Saxon  Sword  Blade,  found  at  Hod  Hill,  near  Blandford. 
The  late  C.  Roach  Smith  mentions  this  find  in  his  Collectanea. 

Two  Pikes,  made  for  the  defence  of  Hinton  House  in  the 
Civil  War.  Purchased  at  the  late  Earl  Poulett’s  sale. 
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By  Colonel  Sawyer,  of  Hinton  St.  George. 

Seventeenth  century  Dutch  banker’s  or  money  changer’s 
Scales  and  Weights. 

English  Coins  found  in  the  garden  of  “ St.  George’s 
House,”  Hinton. 

Curious  Carved  and  Painted  Panel  — “ David  anointed 
King.” 

Old  Dutch  illustrated  History  of  the  Bible,  with  engravings 
by  Nicholas  Vischer. 

Small  Gold  Medal,  bearing  on  its  obverse  the  portrait  of 
the  infant  King  of  Rome,  and  on  the  reverse,  heads  of 
Napoleon  I and  the  Empress  Marie  Louise.  On  the  birth  of 
his  son,  the  Emperor  gave  a similar  medal  to  each  of  his 
Ambassadors.  The  Baron  von  Westreenen  van  Theemat, 
Colonel  Sawyer’s  grandfather,  was  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Sweden  in  the  time  of  Bernadotte,  and  this  was  his  medal, 
which  has  descended  to  the  present  owner. 

By  Mr.  H.  B.  Barr,  Mayor  of  Colyford. 

The  old  (14th  century)  Iron  Mace  of  the  Borough  of 
Colyford;  one  of  the  rarest  municipal  relics  in  the  West  of 
England.  This  identical  mace  is  mentioned  by  Stukeley  in 
his  Itineraria  Curiosa - — Iter,  vi,  2nd  ed.,  p.  160;  and  also  in 
the  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  of  London,  for  June,  1891. 

By  Major  Sparks. — Grant  of  Arms  to  Robert  Haydon  of 
Cadhay,  Devon,  by  Wm.  Camden,  1604.  Genealogye  of  the 
Worshipful  Robert  Haydon  of  Cadhay,  Devon,  1604.  Brass- 
bound  intricately  constructed  Treasure  Chest,  probably  18th 
century ; and  some  views  of  places  of  interest  in  Crewkerne 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Penny,  D.D.,  R.N. — Water-colour  Draw- 
ings of  the  old  Parsonage  and  Grammar  School,  Crewkerne ; 
Knowle  St.  Giles,  Chaffcombe,  Wayford,  and  Misterton 
Churches. 
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By  Mr.  F.  Mitchell— Bulla  of  Pope  Martin  IXII.  Buck’s 
view  of  Pord  Abbey,  1734;  and  some  other  views  in  tbe 
locality. 

By  Capt.  Blake.— Three  leaves  from  the  Manor  Court  Boll 
of  Plainsfield,  Over  Stowey,  1596  1 624. 

By  Mr.  G.  S.  Jolliffe.— Grant  of  Arms,  1708,  to  George 
Hilbome,  Esq.,  of  Kingsdon,  Somerton. 

By  Mr.  W.  B.  Sparks.  Jewel  Casket,  17th  century. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  George.-  Cast  of  the  Seal  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Hospital,  Bristol,  1434. 

By  Major  D.  A.  Donne.— A.  curious  collection  of  Vases, 
Painted  and  Gilded  Masks  in  terra  cotta;  portions  of  Funerary 
Deities  in  wood,  and  other  fragments,  excavated  in  1889  from 
a tomb  of  the  time  of  the  12th  Dynasty  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Siene  (Assouan). 


glMitionB  to  i\n  Htuscum  Hid  JityafS 

During  the  Year  1891. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

Map  of  Ireland,  printed  from  the  recently  discovered  original 
copper  plate,  engraved  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1572. 
— From  Mr.  A.  Maynard. 

Two  Cases  of  Insects  from  India  ; Chinese,  Indian,  African, 
and  other  Curiosities.— From  the  late  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

Medal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.— From  Mrs.  George  Om- 

MANNEY. 

A Wreath  used  in  the  Riviera  on  Good  Friday  to  crown 
the  statues  of  Our  Saviour,  made  of  the  Smilax  aspera,  popuarly 
called  Sarsaparilla. — -From  Dr.  Prior. 

Box  of  Bones,  Rhinoceros’s  Tooth,  etc.,  from  Wookey  Hole. 
—From  Mr.  Harris. 

A collection  of  Marine  Shells,  Minerals,  Fossils,  and  about 
20  Coins.  Among  the  latter  are  a silver  denarius  of  Trajan, 
and  a gold  Honorius ; also  a silver  penny  of  John  Baliol  of 
Scotland,  found  in  Exford  churchyard.10— Bequeathed  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  G.  Howes. 

10  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Sp.  Perceval,  dated  25th.  April,  1890,  Mr.  Howes 
says  : — “A  coin  found  in  the  churchyard  here,  some  18  inches  below  the 
surface,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  at  a part  where  there  is  a layer  of  chips 
of  freestone  and  a few  fragments  of  pottery,  which  seems  to  mark  the  position 
of  a workmans’  shed  at  the  time  of  building  or  rebuilding  the  Church.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a coin  of  John  Balliol  of  Scotland,  and  must  have  come  there 
only  under  special  circumstances.  It  is  not  likely  either  to  have  been  handled 
in  the  churchyard  except  at  some  time  near  the  date  when  it  was  acquired. 
The  facts  that.  Sir  Roger  Perceval  was  with  Edward  I in  Scotland,  and  that  his 
son  Richard  became  Rector  of  Exford,  seems  to  me  to  have  something  to  do 
with  its  appearance  here.  And  taking  into  consideration  the  place  where  it 
was  found  and  its  surroundings,  I think  it  seems  to  point  to  a building  or  re- 
building of  the  Church  at  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.”  (See  Anderson’s 
House  of  Yvery,  p.  333,  351 ; and  Weaver’s  Somerset  Incumbents,  p.  367.) 
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Ancient  Plum-bob,  found  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  Wells 
Cathedral ; two  old  Keys  which  belonged  to  Wells  Cathedral ; 
Latch  of  a door  from  Woolland,  Dorset. — From  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine. 

Small  Greek  Vase,  two  Indian  Pipes,  and  Lamp. — From 
Mr.  Franklin. 

Three  pieces  of  Egyptian  Pottery  .-—From  Capt.  Frost. 
Soudanese  Bridal  Veil.— From  the  Rev.  Robert  Brindle. 
Cast  of  an  Inscribed  Stone,  “ Caratacus  Nepus,”  on  Wins- 
ford  HilL — From  Mr.  F.  T.  El  worthy. 

Bundle  of  Zulu  Assegais,  Knob-kerries,  Beads,  etc. — From 
Dr.  G.  B.  Cornish. 

Pottery,  Flints,  Coins,  etc.,  found  on  Cadbury  Camp  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett.— From  Mrs.  Bennett. 

Mahogany  Book-case.— From  Miss  At  n erst  one. 

A Coffee  Stick  from  Keenagaha  Ella  Estate,  Ceylon,  with 
head  of  demon  carved  and  painted  by  Cinghalese.— From  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bastard. 

Cast  of  the  Seal  of  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital,  Bristol,  1434. 
— From  Mr.  Wm.  George. 

A Goat  Skin  Cloak,  “ Poshteen,”  from  Peshawur ; a Match- 
lock, and  a Flint-lock  “ Jezail  ” ( Afghan  Musket).— From  Mr. 
Beames. 

Presentment  of  the  Homage  at  a Court  Baron,  held  20th 
October,  1687,  of  the  Manor  of  Wiveliscombe  and  Fitzhead  ; 
old  Tinder-box,  Flint,  and  Steel.— From  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Book  of  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  and  Minutes  of 
Vestry  Meetings  of  the  Parish  of  Taunton  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, from  1732  to  1768. — From  Mr.  C.  W.  Cox. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

Western  Antiquary , vol.  x,  pts.  5 to  12,  and  Index  no.;  vol. 
xi,  pts.  1 — 3. 
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Additions  to  the  Library. 

Babington’s  Manual  of  British  Botany. — -From  Mr.  H. 
Stuart  Thompson. 

Transactions  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society , 
vol.  ii,  pts.  4 — 9. 

Edmund  Prideaux* s Par  don ,16 86. —From  Mr.  Hugh  Norris 

Swanage : its  History,  Resources , etc.— -From  Mr.  Peachey. 

Contemporary  Review,  1890.— -From  Mr.  Newton. 

Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset  (for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  a new  County  History),  3 vols. — From  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Penny,  d.d.,  r.n. 

The  Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally  Investigated , by 
Charles  Chabot ; Potter's  Antiquities  oj  Greece , 2 vols. ; King- 
lake’s  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  8 vols.;  Collected  Notes  in  the 
fourth  edition ; Mr.  Kinglahe  and  the  Quarterly s ; Locke’s 
Essay  Concerning  Humane  Under  standing , 1690 ; Cooke’s  History 
of  Party,  3 vols.— From  Dr.  Kinglake. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  no.  1. 

Reports  of  the  Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls. — 
From  Mr.  C.  I.  Elton. 

British  Museum  Publications  '.-—Catalogue  of  Fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda, pt.  2 ; Catalogue  of  Fossil  Fishes,  pt.  2 ; Catalogue  of 
Fossil  Birds ; British  Eocene  Mollusca. 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  First  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1244 — 
1247.— From  the  Author,  Rev.  Canon  Church. 

A Catalogue  of  a Portion  of  the  Library  of  Charles  Isaac 
Elton  and  Mary  Augusta  Elton  ; Origins  of  English  History , 
2nd  ed.— From  the  Author,  Mr.  Elton. 

Notes  on  Ancient  Egyptian  Methods  of  Hewing , Dressing , 
Sculpturing , and  Polishing  Stone. — From  the  Author,  Mr.  F. 
F.  Tuckett. 

The  Loves  of  Tibullus:  His  Rustic  Elegies , etc. — From  the 
Author,  the  Rev.  J.  Cowden  Cole. 

The  Beauties  of  British  Antiquity,  by  John  Collinson,  1779  ; 
The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in  Hebrew  and  English,  Bath, 
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1803  ; An  Essay  Concerning  Humane  Understanding , by  John 
Locke,  4th  ed.,  1700.— From  Mr.  Barnicott. 

Archivos  do  Museu  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janerio , vol.  vii;  Le 
Museum  National  de  Rio  de  Janerio. — From  the  National 
Museum,  Bio  de  Janerio. 

Report  of  the  Manchester  Museum , Owens  College . 

Plymouth  Free  Library — Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1890-91. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society — Annual  Report  for  1890. 

Resolutions  Passed  at  a Meeting  of  the  Taunton  Association 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  in  order  to  Reduce  the  Price  of  Pro- 
visions, with  List  of  Subscribers,  August,  1800.— From  Mr.  J. 
Batten. 

Papers  and  Reports  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,  May  26th,  1891. 

Cartce  et  Alia  Munimenta  quae  ad  Dominium  de  Glamorgan , 
1102 — 1721,  2 vols.—  F rom  the  Author,  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Clark. 

Handel's  Messiah — when  First  Performed  in  Bristol. — From 
the  Author,  Mr.  Wm.  George. 

The  Progress  of  Archoeology .- — From  the  Author,  Dr.  John 
Evans. 

Boscobel,  or  the  Complete  History  of  His  Sacred  Majesty's 
most  Miraculous  Preservation  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester; 
Nightingale’s  Description  of  Somerset;  Drawings  of  Monu- 
mental Slabs  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban.-- From  the 
Bev.  T.  K.  Eaton. 

Reports  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vols.  xxi,  xxii;  The 
Devonshire  Domesday , pts.  6,  7 ; Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  nos.  174 — 181-3-4-5-7 ; Anniversary  Address, 
1889. — From  Mr.  Ussher. 

Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Cottell. — FromMr.  W.H.  Cottell. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science,  vol.  vii,  pt.  4. 

The  Exmoor  Scolding;  Devonshire  Speech  the  True  Classic 
English ; On  the  Devonshire  Pronoun  Min  or  Mun=  Them ; 
Crying  the  Neck,  a Devonshire  Custom ; Hugh  Rodes.— From 
the  Author,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy. 


Additions  to  the  Library . 
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The  Dialect  of  Hartland  ; Notice  of  a Newly  Discovered  In- 
scribed Stone  on  Winsford  Hill,  Exmoor ; Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms,  nos.  1 — 12.— -From 
Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy. 

Wincanton  Field  Club — Report,  1890-91. 

The  Quantocks  and  their  Associations,  new  edition.— -From 
Mr.  R.  E.  Peach. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Seaman  Family. — From 
Mr.  E.  Jebotjlt. 

On  an  Ancient  Font  in  Dolton  Church. — From  Mr.  Winslow 
Jones. 

The  Abbots  of  Tavistock. — From  tbe  Author,  Rev.  D.  P. 
Alford. 

Dickens’s  Master  Humphrey' s Clock,  2 vols. ; Bleak  House  ; 
Nicholas  Nickleby ; Dombey  and  Son;  David  Copperfield ; 
Martin  Chuzzlewit ; Little  Dorrit;  Our  Mutual  Friend;  Great 
Expectations,  3 vols.;  The  Uncommercial  Traveller;  Oliver 
Twist ; Christmas  Books  ; American  Notes  and  Reprinted  Pieces; 
Hard  Times,  and  Pictures  from  Italy ; Edwin  Drood  and  Other 
Stories;  The  Mudford  Papers,  etc.  The  Letters  of  Charles 
Dickens,  3 vols.;  Forster’s  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  3 vols.; 
A Great  Mystery  Solved,  being  a Sequel  to  ( The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,'  3 vols. ; Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg - Cotta  Family  ; 
Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England ; Dean  Stanley’s  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold;  Concerning  Men,  and  other  Papers;  Argyll’s  The 
Reign  of  Law;  From  Matter  to  Spirit;  Footfalls  on  the  Bound- 
ary of  Another  World;  The  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  2 vols.; 
Tovvnshend’s  Facts  in  Mesmerism ; The  Cheltenham  Album; 
Knight’s  Life  of  Rossetti;  Caine’s  Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge; 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  John  Sterling;  Baring-Gould’s  Book  of  Were - 
Wolves ; Howitt’s  History  of  the  Supernatural,  2 vols. ; The 
Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  2 vols. ; Butler’s  Hudibras,  1710 ; 
Xenophon’s  Life  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  Letters  of  Junius; 
Collier’s  Antoninus;  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ; 
Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences ; Elliot’s  Corn  Law  Rhymes ; 
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Memoir  of  Sara  Coleridge , 2 vols. ; Letters  of  Robert  Southey , 
4 vols. ; Morley’s  Early  Prose  Romances;  various  Poetical 
Works,  by  Tennyson,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Wordsworth,  Bennett, 
Kent,  Draper,  Milman,  Tighe,  Bird,  Lee,  Cottle,  Truman, 
Montgomery. — From  Miss  Atherstoxe. 


Received  from  Societies  in  Correspondence  for  the  Exchange  of 
Publications : — 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
Archaeological  Journal , nos.  187 — 189. 

British  Archaeological  Association — Journal , vol.  xlvi,  pt.  4 ; 
vol.  xlvii,  pts.  1 — 3. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London — Proceedings , vol.  xiii,  nos. 
2,  3. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings , vol.  xxiv. 
Royal  Irish  Academy — Transactions , vol.  xxix,  pts.  14 — 17  ; 

Proceedings , vol.  i,  nos.  4,5  ; vol.  ii,  no.  1. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal , vol.  i,  nos. 
4—7. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  etc. — 
Reports  and  Papers , 1890. 

Sulfolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  vii,  pt.  3. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections , vol.  x,  pt.  2. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society — Transactions , n.s., 
vol.  v. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  — 
Magazine , no.  74. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society — Report , vol.  xi,  pt.  1. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society — Trans- 
actions, vol.  xiv,  pts.  1,  2 ; vol.  xv,  pt.  1 ; Analysis  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  oj  Gloucestershire , pt.  4. 
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Powys  Land  Club — Montgomeryshire  Collections,  vol.  xxv,  nos. 
1—3. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal,  vol.  xiii. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Transactions , vol.  iii,  pts.  1—3  ; Calendar  of  Wills,  pt.  3. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society- — Transactions , vol.  v, 
pt.  9 ; vol.  vi,  pts.  1—3. 

Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall — Journal,  vol.  x,  pt.  2. 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association — 
Journal,  pts.  43,  44. 

Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society — - 
Records,  vol.  vi,  no.  5. 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  vii,  no.  2. 

Geologists’  Association — Proceedings,  vol.  xi,  no.  9 ; Title  and 
Index  to  vol.  xi ; vol.  xii,  pts.  1 — 5. 

Royal  Dublin  Society—  Transactions,  vol.  iv,  ser.  ii,  pts.  6 — 8 ; 

Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  pt.  10 ; vol.  vii,  pts.  1,  2. 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society— Proceedings,  vol.  vi,  pt.  3. 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — Memoirs,  vol. 

iv,  nos.  3—5. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  iv,  nos.  10 — 12  ; vol. 

v,  nos.  1 — 6. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society — Proceedings  and  Communi- 
cations, nos.  30—32  ; Publications,  nos.  24- — 26. 

Chester  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society — Journal,  vol. 
iii,  1890. 

Canadian  Institute — Transactions,  vol.  i,  pts.  1,  2 ; vol.  ii,  pt. 
1.  Fourth  Annual  Report , 1891-2;  Time  Reckoning  for  the 
20th  Century . 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.  — Reports , 1888, 
1889;  U.S.  National  Museum,  1888. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — Bulletin,  vol. 
xxi,  nos.  7 — 12  ; vol.  xxii,  nos.  1 — 12. 

New  Series,  Vol.  XV 11 , 1891,  Part  1. 
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Clifton  Antiquarian  Club— Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  U.S.-— 
Register , nos.  177—180. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  U .S. — Proceedings, 
1890,  pts.  2,  3 ; 1891,  pts.  1,  2. 

Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Nafurell.es,  Lausanne— -Bulletin, 
nos.  101 — 105. 

Societe  Archeologique  de  B < yr&eaux — * Bulletin,  tom.  xiii,  no.  4 ; 
tom.  xi¥|  no.  1,  3 ; tom.  xv,  no.  2. 


Purchased — 

Early  English  Text  Society,  nos.  95— -97. 

Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica . 

The  Antiquary , vols.  xvii — xxii. 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  pts.  13 — 15. 

Imperial  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography . 

Official  Baronage  of  England,  3 vols. 

Bay  Society,  1890. 

Harleian  Society — 'Registers  of  Kensington. 

Oxford  Historical  Society — Oxford  City  Documents.  Life  and 
Times  of  Anthony  Wood . 

Palaeontographical  Society,  vol.  xliv,  for  1890. 

Pipe  Roll  Society,  vols.  xii,  xiii 
The  Works  of  Hannah  More , 18  vols. 

Cartularium  Saxonicum , pt.  28. 

Whitaker's  Almanack , 1892. 

An  old  Playing  Card  (3  of  Diamonds),  17th  century.  In 
the  centre  is  a map  of  Somersetshire,  having  above  and  below 
it  a description  of  the  county  and  its  natural  products,  among 
the  latter  “ affording  Diamonds  which  exceed  those  of  India 
for  Beauty.” 


Scheme  foi[  ensuring  Snsicm;ttit[  preparation  for  a pod 
Jistorir  of  the  dfountjr  of  j^onwit^t. 


Drawn  up  ly  II.  Hothouse,  Hsq.,  M.I\,  Chairman  of  the  Committee . 


Appoint  a small  Organisation  Committee  of  persons  specially 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  representing  as  far  as  possible  all 
parts  of  the  County. 

The  organisation  to  be  two-fold,  so  as 

(a)  To  provide  local  workers  in  every  district  in  the  County. 

(b)  To  distribute  the  treatment  of  general  subjects  and  the 

examination  of  records  among  a body  of  suitable 
experts. 

A — Local  Organisation-. 

The  whole  County  to  be  mapped  into  districts.  Each  district  to 
be  under  the  care  of  a Local  Secretary.  The  number  of  districts  to 
be  regulated  by  the  supply  and  zeal  of  Local  Secretaries.  Each 
Local  Secretary  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  work  of  pre- 
paration is  being  carried  on  systematically  for  each  of  his  Parishes. 
He  must  get  assistants  wherever  he  can,  supplying  them  with  proper 
directions  (see  below).  He  should  report  progress  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  Organisation  Committee,  and  transmit  to  them  from  time 
to  time  the  materials  that  have  been  collected. 

The  Organisation  Committee  to  draw  up  carefully-considered 
forms  of  directions  for  local  workers,  and  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Local  Secretaries ; to  collate  all  the  data  now  available  for 
each  Parish,  and  supply  a copy  to  each  Local  Secretary  for  additions 
and  corrections,  together  with  a 6-inch  Ordnance  Map  of  his  district ; 
and  to  collect  and  file  all  returns  sent  in,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
supply  deficiencies. 
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B — Organisation  of  Subjects. 

After  the  enquiries  of  the  Local  Secretaries  are  fairly  complete, 
the  Organisation  Committe  should  proceed  to  invite  capable  experts 
to  prepare  chapters  on  special  subjects  to  form  an  introductory 
volume.  Such  subjects  might  be  as  follows  :—e.g.}  Pre-historic  and 
Homan  remains ; Architecture,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical ; Geology ; 
Natural  History;  Agriculture;  Arts,  Trades,  and  Industries;  Dia- 
lects and  Literature ; Social  Life,  Customs  and  Folk-Lore ; Political 
History,  Taxation  and  Divisions ; Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  History 
and  Institutions.  These  chapters  to  be  prepared  under  the  general 
direction  of  a competent  editor  or  editors,  who  will  also  deal  with 
the  materials  collected  by  the  Local  Secretaries. 

All  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  to  be  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  experts  and  editors. 

The  Organisation  Committee  should,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Somerset  Hecord  Society,  draw  up  a list  of  Records, 
whether  in  the  County  or  elsewhere,  needing  examination,  e.g-, 
County,  Episcopal,  Capitular  and  Municipal  Archives,  Monastic, 
MSS.  and  Private  Collections.  They  should  take  steps  to  get  these 
examined  by  capable  persons.  Parish  Registers  and  purely  local 
records  should  be  examined  by  the  local  workers  where  competent. 

The  Committee  should  also  issue  general  directions  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  research. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  correspondence,  printing  directions, 
lists,  etc.,  purchasing  maps,  and  clerical  assistance,  should  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a special  County  History  fund. 

Directions  to  a Local  Secretary  for  Collecting  Materials 
for  a Parish  History. 

The  County  History  of  Somerset  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
must  necessarily  comprise  a complete  collection  of  Parish  Histories. 
With  the  view  to  carry  out  this  important  object,  the  Organi- 
sation Committee  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  would  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you  could  supply  the  following  data  connected 
with  your  Parish.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  information 
supplied  should  be  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible ; and  if  it 
is  given  in  a concise  and  plain  form,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be 
saved. 
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Data  Required. 

Local  Names. 

I.  — Give  the  earliest  form  of  spelling  and  (if  possible)  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  the  Parish,  and  of  any  Manor,  Tithing  or 
other  place  of  importance  within  it ; also  give  a list  of  any  in- 
teresting or  remarkable  names  of  fields,  hills,  streams,  roads  and 
lanes,  whether  actually  in  use  or  obsolete.  The  Tithe  Maps  and 
Terriers  should  be  consulted  for  this  purpose. 

Secular  Remains  and  Buildings. 

II.  — Enumerate  any  Pre-Historic,  British,  Roman,  or  other  early 
Remains,  and  Medieval  Buildings  or  their  Sites,  which  may  be  of 
interest.  Plans  and  measurements  should  be  given  where  possible, 
and  all  inscriptions  should  be  copied  carefully. 

Ecclesiastical  Remains  and  Buildings. 

III.  — Give  any  particulars  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  Church. 
Note  all  Monuments,  A.rms,  Furniture,  Carving,  Fonts,  Bells,  Plate, 
Glass,  etc.,  that  would  be  of  interest. 

[N.B. — A form  of  questions  on  this  head  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Organisation  Committee.] 

Natural  Features  and  Industries. 

TV.™ Describe  shortly  the  situation,  extent,  conformation,  scenery 
and  climate  of  the  Parish ; its  Geology,  Minerals,  Caverns  and 
Quarries ; any  special  Flora  or  Fauna,  giving  the  size  and  height 
of  remarkable  Trees;  its  modes  of  Agriculture,  past  and  present; 
Forests,  Commons,  and  Enclosures  ; its  Trades  and  Manufactures, 
past  and  present ; any  Fairs  or  Markets ; any  Bridges,  Canals,  or 
remarkable  Roads,  Springs,  and  pieces  of  Water. 

Folk-Lore. 

Y. — Describe  any  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Costumes,  Tra- 
ditions, or  Superstitions,  Sports  and  Punishments,  both  used  and 
obsolete ; Public-house  Signs,  etc. 

Local  Records. 

YI.— Give  a short  account  and  (if  possible)  striking  extracts  from 
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the  Parish  ^Registers  and  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  Manorial  Polls, 
and  any  Family  or  Estate  Documents  which  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  Parish,  or  of  other  parishes  in  the  County.  Also  any  his- 
torical facts  connected  with  the  Advowson,  Tithe,  Glebe,  and  Manor, 
Incumbents,  Land  Owners  and  Worthies  of  the  Parish,  with  which 
you  may  become  acquainted. 


Dialect. 

VIL — Notice  any  peculiarities  of  Dialect,  or  local  expressions, 
with  their  meanings. 

N.B. — Where  any  of  the  data  required  are  already  available, 
only  additions  and  corrections  need  be  made  on  the  blank  forms 
accompanying  the  documents  sent  herewith. 


Proceedings 

of  the 


Somersetshire  Archceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 


1891,  Part  II. 


PAPERS,  ETC. 


iftomaa  ffltaitd,  §.*§>,  the  last  Jibbot  of  Jfoiii 


BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  WEAVER,  M.A. 


“ Gloria  virtutis  umbra.” 


N “ The  Chorographical  Description  or  Survey  of  the 


Co.  of  Devon,  collected  by  the  travel  of  Tristram  Risdon 
of  Winscot,  gent.,  For  the  love  of  his  country  and  country- 
men in  that  province.  London,  printed  at  the  Dial  and  Bible, 
against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet  St.,  1714,”  the  author 
(floruit  1580— 1640J,  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Awliscombe 
near  Honiton  (p.  30)  says — 

“ This  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Charde,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Forde  Abbey,  who  founded  the  Hospital  at  Honyton 
(as  fame  hath)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  ” (sic). 


All  subsequent  writers  have  been  content  to  follow  Risdon’s 
lead — Anthony  Wood1  (1632 — 1695),  John  Prince  (1643 — 
1723),  Polwhele  (1793),  and  later.  Dr.  Oliver  and  Dr.  Pring, 


1 Wood  [Fasti  i,  22,  ed.  by  Bliss]  says  that  Chard  was  educated  at  St. 
Bernard’s  College,  Oxford.  This  was  the  Cistercian  College  ; St.  John’s  now 
occupies  its  site. 

Ne-iv  Series,  Pol.  XV 11,  1891,  Part  11. 
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who  wrote  a “ Memoir  of  Thomas  Chard.”  Yet  this  short 
sentence  of  Risdon’s  contains,  I believe,  three  mis-statements. 

1.  Thomas  Chard  was  not  born  at  Awliscomhe. 

2.  He  was  not  the  founder  but  the  benefactor  of  the 
Hospital. 

3.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  not 
Henry  III.  Of  course  the  last  is  probably  merely  a printer’s 
error. 

How  did  the  error  as  to  Chard’s  birthplace  arise  ? I think 
in  the  following-  way. 

c?  J 

In  Risdon’s  days  there  was  living  at  Tracy’s  Hayes,  in  the 
parish  of  Awliscomhe,  a family  of  Chard,2  of  whose  existence 
there,  the  first  documentary  evidence  that  I have  come  upon, 
is  this  entry  in  the  parish  Register — 1589,  Feb.  1st,  William, 
son  of  Richard  Chard,  baptized  ” — but  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  family  or  their  alliances  in  the  1564  Visitation  of  Devon, 
or  in  that  of  1620,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
connect  the  Abbot  with  this  family,  except  an  account  given 
by  Prince,  in  which  he  describes  the  Abbot  as  the  founder  of 
the  Leper  Hospital  of  St.  Margaret,  situated  near  Honiton, 
and  says  that  the  Abbot  ec  reserved  out  of  the  same  a yearly 
head-rent  to  be  paid  to  the  heir  male  of  this  family  of  Chard 
living  in  Awlescombe  aforesaid.” 

That  the  Abbot  was  not  the  founder  of  this  Hospital  is 
certain,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Registers  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter  under  the  dates  1374  and  1452,3  and  Prince  is  too 
unreliable  an  authority  to  make  his  testimony  of  any  value. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  Risdon’s  and  Wood’s 
mistake  as  to  the  Abbot’s  birthplace.  But  there  is  evidence. 


2 The  arms  of  Chard  are,  Or  and  gu.  quarterly,  over  all  a label  of  five  points 
ciz.  The  Abbot  never  uses  these  : the  stag’s  head  ca bossed,  which  appears 
on  Ford  Abbey  is  the  badge  of  the  Abbey,  in  allusion  to  Hertbath  (balneum 
cervorum ),  the  former  name  of  the  site.  It  was  also  the  badge  of  the  Abbeys 
of  Buckfast  and  Hartland.  (See  The  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon,  by  J. 
Brooking  Howe,  f.s.a.,  p.  191.) 

3 Oliver’s  Monas.  Dioc.  Exon.,  pp.  340-1. 
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I think,  that  the  Oxford  antiquary  got  his  information  from 
Risdon,  so  that  the  two  authorities  are  reduced  to  one;  for 
Wood4  says,  “ Fuit  ult.  Abbas  de  Ford.  Natus  apud  Aules- 
combe  in  com.  Devon  et  hospitalem  apud  Honyton  in  eodem 
Com.  (ut  dicitur)  fundavit.”  This  is  evidently  merely  a Latin 
rendering  of  Kisdon’s  statement  given  above. 

This  then  makes  the  statement  rest  entirely  on  Kisdon’s 
authority. 

The  Abbot  was  much  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Honiton ; for  he  was  Warden  of  the  College  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  five  miles  from  Honiton,  from  1513  to  1518;  and  again 
‘Minister’  of  the  same  College  from  1540  till  his  resignation 
in  1543  ; and  Risdon,  wrho  was  born  nearly  forty  years  after 
the  Abbot’s  death,  finding  a family  of  Chard  living  at  Awlis- 
combe,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  (no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
those  uncritical  times)  that  the  Abbot  must  necessarily  have 
been  connected  with  them. 

Lysons,  in  his  History  of  Devonshire  (p.  20),  does  not  repeat 
under  Awliscombe  the  tale  of  Abbot  Chard’s  birth  there,  and 
(p.  283)  gives  a very  different  account  of  his  connection  with 
St.  Margaret’s  Hospital.  He  says  that  “it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1530,  for  leprous  persons,  by  Thomas  Chard, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Ford.  It  is  probable  that  he  endowed  it 
with  lands  and  was  deemed  the  founder,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Hospital  had  existed  as  early  as  the  year  1374.  After  the 
dissolution  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals,  it  appears  that  the 
representatives  of  Abbot  Chard  became  possessed  of  this 
Hospital,  as  trustees  for  the  poor  lepers,  of  whom  there  were 
four,  besides  a governor.”  He  adds  that  in  1642,  John  Chard, 
the  then  possessor,  was  found  to  have  misapplied  the  trust, 
which  was  thereupon  invested  in  the  rector,  churchwardens, 
and  overseers  of  Honiton.  At  this  time  there  was  one  leper 
in  the  Hospital. 


4 Wood’s  MSS.  (Bodl.  Libr.)  E.  9. 
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In  the  extant  lists  of  the  f Religious  * in  days  immediately 
preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  it  is  found  that 
many,  of  the  monks  have  two  or  more  surnames  given  them. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  "Pension  Lists,”  while 
m earlier  ones,  the  number  of  monks  bearing  place-names  is 
very  large.  In  illustration  of  this  I have  taken  at  random  the 
names  of  twelve  monks  belonging  to  Somersetshire  Monasteries, 
and  have  added  in  brackets  the  name  of  the  Monastery  to 
which  they  belonged  - 

1.  John  Axbridge  (Worspring). 

2.  Hugh  Back  well  (Bruton). 

3.  Thos.  Bedford  (Keynsham). 

4.  John  Cheddar  (Muchelney). 

5.  John  Dunster  (Bruton). 

6.  John  Excetur  (Glaston). 

7.  Mch.  Lychefeld  (Witham). 

8.  Thos.  Taunton  (Montacute). 

9.  John  Taunton  (Glaston). 

10.  Mch.  Wedmore  (Glaston). 

11.  Robert  Wells  (Bruton). 

12.  Rich.  Wusceter  (Glaston). 

These  are  the  names  of  monks  taken  from  “ Acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Royal  Supremacy,”5  "Deeds  of  Surrenders,”6 
and  " Pension  Lists,”7  and  the  list  might  be  largely  extended. 

The  fact  admits  of  an  easy  explanation;  for  it  was  customary 
on  entering  a Monastery,  or  at  ordination,  for  the  monk  or  the 
candidate  for  Holy  orders,  to  drop  his  father’s  name,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  name  of  his  birthplace,  which  in  early  days 
was  preceded  by  a ‘ de’ ; thus,  William  de  Wykham,  whose 
father’s  name  was  Longe,  and  William  de  Waynflete  (born 
Barlow  or  Patten),  were  the  celebrated  Bishops  of  Winchester, 

6 See  Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records , Appendix  II. 

6 See  Eighth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records , Appendix  II. 

7 See  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 
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who  were  respectively  the  founders  of  New  College  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford ; but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing  the  ( de'>  had  dropped  out,  and  the  monk  was  known  by 
the  name  of  his  birthplace  alone.8 9  As  this  might  create  con- 
fusion, the  father’s  name  was  nearly  always  added  in  the 
Pension  Lists,  and  is  found  there  connected  with  the  place- 
name  by  the  word  alias.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  a study  of  the 
Ford  Pension  List  becomes  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  names  of  the  monks  of  F ord  who  received  pensions  are 


given  below : — 

9 

1. 

Thomas  Chard,  alias  Tybbes,  Abbott. 

2. 

Wm.  Sherneborne,  alias  Bede,  Prior. 

3. 

Bich.  Exmester,  alias  Were. 

4. 

John  Newman. 

5. 

John  Cosyns. 

6. 

John  Brydgewater,  alias  Stone. 

7. 

Bobert  Ylmester,  alias  Boose. 

8. 

John  Fawell. 

9. 

Thos.  Stafford,  alias  Bate. 

10. 

Ellys  Olescum,  alias  Potter. 

11. 

Will.  Wynsor,  alias  Hyde. 

12. 

Will.  Grene. 

13. 

Will.  Dynnyngton,  alias  Wylshire. 

14. 

Bich.  Kyngesbury,  alias  Sherman. 

Of  these  fourteen  persons,  ten  have  place-names,  followed  by 
patronymic-names,  shewing  that  their  birthplaces  were  re- 
spectively Chard,  Sherborne,  Exminster,  Bridgwater,  Ilminster, 
Stafford,  Awliscombe,  Windsor,  Dinnington,  and  Kingsbury, 
while  the  remaining  four  have  their  father’s  name  only. 

Judging  from  this  Pension  List,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  AbboPs  father’s  name  was  Tybbes,  and  that  he  was 
born  at  Chard,  and  this  receives  very  remarkable  confirmation 

8Gasquet’s  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries,  vol.  i,  353  (n). 

9 Dugdale,  vol.  v,  383,  who  wrongly  gives  Dewyngton  for  Dynnyngton. 
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when  we  find  that  at  this  very  time  there  was  a family  named 
Tybbys  living  at  Chard,  the  head  of  which,  Robert  Tybbys, 
a burgess  of  that  ancient  borough,  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Abbot.10  The  will  of  this  Robert  Tybbys  is  dated  2nd  May, 
1528.  After  leaving  xijd  to  the  high  altar  of  Chard,  and  iiijd 
to  Wells  Cathedral,  he  bequeaths  to  his  only  son  John  £10, 
which  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Margaret  till  John 
comes  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  if  he  die  before  that 
age,  ce  my  wife  shall  give  the  said  sum  to  the  Lord  Abbot  of 
Fforde,  and  to  the  monks  serving  God  there,  who,  for  the  said 
sum,  shall  be  bound  to  pray  for  the  space  of  three  years  for  the 
souls  of  myself,  my  wile,  and  my  son/’ 

This  John  Tybbes,  son  of  the  testator,  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  J ohn  Chuddelegh  of  Strowde,  co.  Dorset  ;u  and 
on  June  9th,  1534, 12  Abbot  Chard  leased  to  John  Chidley12a 
of  Thornecombe,  gent.,  the  tithe  of  sheaf  in  Burstock  parish, 
Dorset,  for  the  life  of  the  said  John,  with  remainder  to  John 
Tybbes,  son  of  Robert  Tybbes,  and  Jane  Chidley,  daughter 
of  the  said  John  Chidley,  during  their  several  lives,  at  a yearly 
rent  of  40s.  John  Tybbes  also  held  a convent  lease,  dated  20th 
August,  1534,12  of  the  Grange  of  Otehill,  in  the  parish  of 
Wayford,  co.  Somerset. 

Thus  the  Abbot  was  not  inattentive  to  the  claims  of  his  own 
family,13  as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Oliver;  and  he  further  (27th 
Sept.,  1535)  gave  a convent  lease  of  lands  in  Charmouth, 

10  Wells  Wills , p.  43.  The  testator  was  probably  the  Abbot’s  brother. 

11  Visitation  of  Dorset,  1565,  Genealogist , New  Series,  vol.  ii,  no.  8,  p.  296. 

12  These  dates  are  not  given  by  Dr.  Oliver,  they  have  been  most  kindly  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Gasquet,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  P.  R.  0.  [Exchequer  Min- 
isters’ Accounts.  31-32  Henry  VIII,  89  m,  73  d,  75.] 

12*The  Abbot  writes  of  “John  Chudeley,  my  servant.”  See  Letters  and 
Papers  (Hen.  VIII)  ix,  948. 

The  Abbot  secured  to  John  Tybbes,  clerk,  an  annuity  of  £5  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Ford  Abbey,  which  was  confirmed  by  Ro}^al  grant,  29th  Jan. 
1539-40.  [Exchequer  Ministers’  Accounts,  30-31  Henry  VIII,  223  m,  23  d.  ] 
Dr.  Oliver  (p.341)  tells  us  that  this  John  Tybbes  had  entered  among  the  Cis- 
tercians, at  Duukeswell,  and  worn  the  habit  for  a time.  On  quitting  the 
Order,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Payhembury,  which  was  in  the  gift 
of  the  Abbey  of  Ford,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  1556.  For  his  degrees,  see 
Reg.  Univ.  Oxon .,  vol.  i,  p.  149. 
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Turneworth,  Toller,  and  Cattys  cliff,14  to  Ralph  Tybbes  of 
Charmouth,  and  his  son  Thomas. 

Tybbes  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Somerset  and  Dorset 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing ; for  we  find  that  Richard 
Tybbes,  a yeoman,  of  Stowell,  in  the  parish  of  Moorlinch,  made 
his  will  July  11th,  1550,  and  Johane,  his  widow,  made  hers 
in  1563.15  Tibbs1®  is  not  uncommon  in  Dorset  at  this  day, 
Tebs16  is  still  to  be  found  at  Bath,  and  Tebbs16  at  Crewkerne. 

The  date  of  Thomas  Chard^s  election,  as  Abbot  of  Ford,  is 
uncertain.  The  name  of  his  predecessor  was  William  Whyte,17 
who  was  Abbot  in  1490  and  is  said  by  Oliver18  to  have  given 
a lease  of  some  Convent  land  on  April  21st,  1521,  in  which 
year  he  asserts  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Chard.  But  there  is 
proof  that  Dr.  Chard  was  Abbot  in  1517,  for  in  the  Letters 
and  Papers , Henry  VIII, 19  there  is  a letter  dated  April  25th, 
1517,  in  which  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Ford,  and  Thomas,  Abbot 
of  Tintern,  complain  of  certain  rioters,  who,  on  that  day, 
entered,  armed,  into  the  Abbey  of  Kings  wood,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  obstructed  them  in  their  duties  as  Reformators  of  the 
Order  (Cistercian),  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
Thomas  Chard  was  Abbot  of  Ford  as  early  as  1507,  for  on 
October  24th,  of  that  year,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 

Oxford,  and  is  thus  described  by  Wood20:— “ 1507,  October 

24th.  Realiter  incepit  in  S.S.  Theol.  Venerabilis  pater  D. 
Tho.  Charde  mon.  ordinis  Cisterciensis  Abbas  monasterii  de 
Forde  vir  magna  doctrina  et  virtute  clarus.” 

Later  writers  have  assumed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
the  above  in  its  literal  sense,  and  have  asserted  that  he  did 

14  Catsley,  in  the  parish  of  Corscombe  ; see  Eyton’s  Domesday  foY  Dorset , 
p.  114. 

15  From  the  writer’s  MS.  collections. 

16  Kelly’s  Directories  for  1889 ; Dorset  Voters’  Register , 1885-6. 

17  Wm.  Whyte,  sup.  for  B.A.  June  1st,  1456,  (Reg.  XJniv.  Oxon.,  vol.  i,  p. 
28)  this  may  be  the  same  man. 

18  Monasticon  Dioc.  Exon. , p.  340. 

19  Vol.  ii,  part  2.  29  Wood  MSS.  (Bodl.  Libr.)  E.  9. 
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not  become  Abbot  of  Ford  till  1521  ; tbis  date  we  have 
proved  to  be  wrong,  and  we  know  that  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  in  1508,  with  the  title  “ Episcopus  Solubriensis i.e., 
Selymbria  in  Thrace,  for  he  held  his  first  ordination,  as  suffra- 
gan of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  of 
Exeter,  on  September  23rd,  in  that  year  ;21  thus,  if  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  he  held  the  dignity  of  the  Abbacy  of  F ord 
in  1507,  it  would  be  a good  reason  why  he  should  be  selected 
for  suffragan  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  following  year. 
Indeed,  the  publication  of  the  “Letters  and  Papers  of  Hen.  VIII,” 
of  which  twelve  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Gairdner,  have  not 
only  thrown  great  light  on  the  reign  of  that  King,  but  have 
caused  a general  revision  of  dates.  Thus  all  previous  writers22 
have  said  that  Dr.  Chard  became  Prior  of  Montacute  in  1515, 
and  resigned  in  1525  ; but  the  Letters  a.nd  Papers  tell  us 
that  he  was  elected  Prior  on  June  18th,  1514,  and  did  not 
resign  before  the  summer  of  1532,  for  on  the  11th  July  of  that 
year  a Conge  I elire  was  sent  to  the  Sub-Prior  and  Convent 
to  elect  a Prior  in  his  room;  and  on  the  29th  August  of  the 
same  year,  restitution  of  temporalities  was  granted  on  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Robert  Shirburn  23  This  is  the  last 
Prior  of  Montacute,  Robert  Shirburn,  als.  Whitlock,  als. 
Gybbes,  who,  with  13  monks,  resigned  the  Priory  on  March 
29th,  1539,  and  received  a pension  of  £80  per  annum,  with  a 
mansion  in  East  Chinnock  for  his  dwelling  house.24  He  is 
mentioned  in  Bishop  Chard’s  Will,  as  owing  him  £57  17s.  8d. 

It  appears  that  Robert  Gybbes  promised  the  King  100 

21  At  the  end  of  Bishop  Oldham’s  Register  are  given  the  dates  of  ordinations 
held  by  Bishop  Chard  as  suffragan. 

22  Oliver  and  Stubbs  (Beg.  Sacr.  Anglicanum). 

23  See  vol.  i,  5240,  and  vol.  v,  1207  (27),  1270  (18). 

24  Dugdale,  vol.  v,  p.  164.  It  is  unfortunate,  because  it  creates  confusion, 
that  Collinson  (vol.  iii,  p.  311)  has  omitted  from  his  proper  place,  as  39th  Prior 
of  Montacute,  Robert  Cryche,  and  has  interpolated  him  between  Chard  and 
Shirburne. 
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marks  as  the  price  of  his  election,  but  the  sum  remained  for 
some  time  unpaid.25 

On  Bishop  Chard’s  resigning  the  Priory  of  Montacute,  he 
was  appointed  Prior  of  Carswell,  a small  cell  dependent  upon 
Montacute,  and  situated  in  the  parish  of  Broadhembury, 
Devon,  which  he  held,  it  is  stated,  in  lieu  of  a pension.26  This 
may  give  us  a clue  to  the  above  debt,  which  was  owing  to  him 
when  he  made  his  will  in  1541. 

We  hear  of  him  twice  in  connection  with  this  small  Priory. 
On  September  20th,  1532,  he  held  his  last  ordination  as  suffra- 
gan of  Exeter,  “in  ecclesia  sive  capella  domus  aut  prioratus 
de  Karswell ; ” and  there  is  a letter  dated  Carswell,  18th  May, 
1533,  from  Thos.  Solubriensis,  Prior  of  Carswell,  to  Lady 
Lisle,  in  which  he  says  that  “Her  servant  Worth  has  been 
with  him  at  a poor  lodge,  but  would  not  tarry ; was  glad  to 
hear  that  she  was  merry.”27 

We  have  seen  that  in  1517,  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Ford,  was 
one  of  the  Reformators  of  the  Cistercian  Order ; on  May 
3rd,  1534,28  he  writes  from  Ford  Abbey  to  Cromwell,  and 
“begs  his  favour  in  the  cause  of  which  John  Wadham,  Crom- 
well’s servant,  will  inform  him.”  What  this  cause  was  may 
be  inferred  from  “ Cromwell’s  Remembrances  ” of  the  same 
year,  in  which  we  find  the  sentence,  “Abbot  of  Forde  to  be 
Visitor,”29  and  in  1535  a Commission30  is  granted  to  Thomas, 
Abbot  of  Forde,  to  visit  the  Cistercian  Monasteries  of  Forde, 
Buckefast,  Bucldand,  Dunckeswell,  Newham  (Devon),  Clyve 
(Somerset),  Byndon  and  Tarraunte  (Dorset),  Bewley  (Hants), 
Quarre  (Isle  of  Wight),  Letteley31(  Hants),  Waverley  (Surrey), 
Rewley  (Oxon),  Stanley  (Wilts),  Haylys  (Gloucestershire), 
Bordesley  (Worcestershire),  Kyngeswoode  (Wilts),  Flaxley 
(Gloucestershire),  Stratteforde  (Essex),  Boxley  (Kent),  Cro- 

25  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  v,  p.  1213  ; vol.  vi,  p.  1613. 

26  lb.,  vol.  ix,  p.  1126.  27  lb.,  vol.  vi,  p.  504.  28Jfr.,  vol.  vii,  p.  605. 

29  lb.,  vol.  vii,  923  (xxv).  80  lb.,  vol.  viii,  74  (2). 

81  Netley. 

Ne<w  Series , Vol  XVII , 1891,  Part  II. 
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kesdene  (Staffordshire),  Combremere  (Chesshire),  Cocke  shall 
( Essex),  Brewern  (Oxon),  Grarydon  (Leicestershire),  Bedyl- 
lisdon  ( Bucks),  Combe,  Stoneley  and  Merevalle  (Warwick- 
shire), and  Thame  (Oxon). 

In  the  preceding  remarks  my  object  has  been  to  give  as 
far  as  possible  new  matter,  and  not  to  dwell  upon  those  parts 
of  the  Abbot’s  life  which  have  been  prominently  brought 
forward  by  previous  writers,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  at  hand  a resume  of  what  is  known  of  him,  I have  given 
in  Appendix  II,  some  memorable  dates  connected  with  his 
life,  and  I have  not  admitted  one  for  which  there  is  not  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  unearth  in  the  District 
Probate  Registry  at  Wells  the  Abbot’s  will,  which  had  loner 
been  considered  lost,  and  of  which  merely  the  record  of  proof 
now  exists  in  the  archives  of  Somerset  House,32  this  docu- 
ment, illustrated  by  notes,  is  given  in  Appendix  I.  It  is 
the  will  of  a charitable  and  good  man,  who  never  forgot  the 
parishes  with  which  he  had  been  officially  connected.  He 
there  says  that  much  of  his  property  had  been  given  away 
by  himself  in  his  life-time,  and  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
giving  benefactions  to  the  parish  of  Tin  tin  hull ; once  towards 
the  vestments,  and  once  to  the  bells.33  There  is  no  doubt, 
I think,  that  he  was  bora  at  Chard,  and  that  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  Taunton,  probably  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  there,  and  so  we  may  jnstly  claim  him  as  6 A 
W orthy  ’ of  our  own  county  of  Somerset. 

“ Notas  mihi  fecisti  vias  vitae, 

Adimplebis  me  laetitia  com  voltu  tuo ; 

Delectationes  in  dextera  tua  usque  iu  finem.” 

33  Reg.  Pruning  P.C.C.),  fo.  17.  It  was  proved  there  Nov.  4th,  1544. 

33  See  Somerset  Record  Society , voL  iv,  pp.  173,  204 ; and  Somerset  In- 
cumbents, p.  2U0. 
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“ ULTIMA  VOLUNTAS  REVERENDI  PATRIS  THOME 

SOLUBREN.  EPISCOPI  DE  TAUNTON.34 

“ In  the  name  of  God  Amen  The  ffirst  day  of  Octobre  in 
the  year  of  oure  Lord  God  mcccccxlj  I Thomas  Bushop  of 
Solubrye35  mayke  my  last  wyll  yn  manner  and  forme  folowinge 
ffirst  I beqnethe  my  soule  to  Allmyghetie  God,  oure  ladie  and 
to  all  the  saynfcs  in  heavyn  my  bodye  to  be  buryed  where  ytt 
shall  please  God.36 

“ And  all  such  temporall  goodes  that  I have  I geve  and 
bequeth  to  the  powre  and  nedye  people  to  be  bestowed  unto 
theym  by  thadvyse  of  Roger  Hyll,37  Christopher  Wylkyns  and 
Isabell  his  wyffe,  reservynge  to  theym  vjH  xiijs  iiijd  for  there 
labors  and  also  reservyng  all  such  thynges  that  I have  gevyn 
and  delyveryd  with  my  hands  as  to  my  servant  Sir  William 
Wynter38  a salte  of  sylver  with  a cover  parcell  gylte  and  a 
sylver  cuppe  with  a cover  and  the  bed  that  he  lieth  in  with  all 
the  appurtenance. 

“ Item.  I geve  to  Saynt  Mary  Otherey  ys  College  churche 
and  [szcj  cuppe  of  sylver  and  gilte  and  I do  geve  to  the  parish 
churche  of  Saynt  Mary  Magdaleyn  in  Taunton  vjs  viijd  and 
also  a damaske  cope  and  to  the  ij  servycys39  in  the  same 
church  ij8- 

fc  Item.  I geve  to  the  churches  of  W ellyngton,  Holberton,40 

84  Wells  District  Probate  Registry,  book  v,  fo.  27 a. 

85  Selymbria  in  Thrace. 

86  This  means  ‘where  he  should  happen  to  die.’ 

87  See  Visitations  of  Somerset  (Weaver),  p.  33. 

88  He  was  formerly  a monk  of  Montacute,  and  received  a pension  of  £5  6s.  8d. 
He  was  still  living  in  1553. 

Another  instance  of  the  ‘ Religious  ’ still  living  together  is  to  be  found  in  the 
will  of  John  Sturton,  the  last  Abbot  of  Keynsham,  which  is  attested  by  two  of 
the  late  Canons  of  that  House.  The  will  is  dated  20th  June,  1543. 

39  “ The  High  Cross  Service”  and  “The  Sepulchre  Service.”  See  Wells 
Wills,  pp.  xii,  157. 

40  This  is  Holbeton,  ten  miles  east  of  Plymouth,  of  which  testator  had  been 

rector. 
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Saynt  Gorram41  and  Saynt  Ginas42  yn  Cornwall  and  lytell 
Torryngton  to  eche  of  theym  an  angell  noble.43 

" My  detts  are  tbease — 

cc  ffirst  Mr  Robert  Gybbes44  owetb  unto  me  Ivij11  xvijs  viijd  as 
yt  apperetb  in  Mr  doctor  Petres45  boke. 

"Item,  worser46  x8 

" Item.  Edmunde  Abree  xxs 

" Item.  Larcombe  of  Chardstocke  xls 

" Item.  Wm  Grenbam  of  N orton  [Fitzwarren]  xs 

"Item.  MrBell,  register47  of  Wells  iiij11 

" Item.  Henry  Symbarbe48  oweth  me  iij11  wbicb  I geve  to 
my  kynseman  John  Williams  towards  his  lernynge. 

" These  beynge  wytness  : William  Wynter,  William 
Harvye49,  and  John  Edwards,50  prists  with  other  moo.51 

“ Commissa  fuit  administracio  bonorum  supradicti  defuncti 
juxta  tenorem  suprascripti  testamenti  Christophero  Wylkyns 
de  Taunton  per  Mr  Walterum  Cretynge52  commissarium  xvj 
die  mensis  Octobris  A0  Dni  154 153  in  domo  solite  residencie 
sue  Wellie. 

" Summa  Inventarii,  Ixxv11  xiiij8  viijd” 

41  Near  St.  Austell.  42  Near  Penryn. 

43  A gold  coin,  worth  about  6s.  8d. 

44  Dr.  Chard’s  successor  at  Montacute  (see  p.  8),  His  will,  proved  Sept. 
15th,  1560,  will  be  found  in  Somerset  Wills , 2nd  series,  102. 

45  William  Petre,  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  received  the  surrenders  of 
Monasteries.  See  Canon  Dixon’s  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  116  (n)  ; and  Gasquet’s 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Eng.  Mon. , vol.  ii,  p.  300. 

46  Maude  Vorser  is  a witness  to  a South  Petberton  will,  dated  1536. 

47  This  old  form  of  the  word  * Registrar’  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland  and  America. 

48  Of  Ashington,  Somerset.  See  Visitations  of  Somerset  (Weaver),  p.  74  ; 
and  Somerset  Wills,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

49  In  his  will,  proved  1546,  he  is  styled  ‘ oapellanus  ’ of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton  (MS.  Collections). 

50  John  Edward  appears  in  the  list  of  Acknowledgments  of  the  Royal  supre- 
macy (Aug.  18th,  1534)  as  a novice  of  Keynsham  Abbey.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  that  they  are  the  same  persons. 

51  i.e.,  more. 

52  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  1536 ; afterwards,  Archdeacon  of  Wells ; died  circa 
1556-7  (Wells  Cath.  MSS.,  311). 

53  This  is  a mistake  for  1544;  as  Dr.  Gasquet’s  researches  at  the  P.R.O. 
prove  that  the  Abbot  died  circa  March  25th,  1544.  [Exchequer  Mins.  Accts.. 
35-36th  Henry  VIII,  288,  10  d.] 
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Some  Memorable  Dates  in  Dr.  Chard’s  Life. 


Authorities  : — Oliver’s  Monasticon  Dioc.  Exon.  Wood’s 
Athence  and  Fasti.  Wolsey’s  Register  (B.  and  W.)  Somerset 
Record  Society  (vol.  iv.)  Somerset  Incumbents.  Letters  and 
Papers  (Henry  VIII.)  Reg.  Univ.  Oxon.  (vol.  i.) 


1504.  Sept.  8. 

1505-6.  Jan.  18. 
1507.  May  2. 

1507.  Oct.  24. 

1508. 

1508.  Sept.  23. 

1508.  Sept.  26. 
1508  (circa ). 

1509.  Sept.  27. 

1512.  June  8. 

1513.  July  22. 

1513.  Oct.  9. 

1514.  June  18. 

1516.  Sept  6. 

1517.  April  25. 

1518. 

1519. 

1521. 

1521.  Aug.  26. 
1523.  Aug.  21. 


Instituted  to  Vicarage  of  Montacute  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  Priory.  Resigned  1507. 

Admitted  B.  Can.  L.  Oxon. 

Offers  a sermon  at  Frideswide’s  Cross,  or  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  London 

Takes  the  degree  of  D.D.,  Oxon. 

Consecrated  “Episcopus  Solubriensis.” 

Holds  his  first  Ordination  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace  at  Exeter. 

Instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Torrington 
Parva. 

Collated  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Gluvias, 
Cornwall. 

Holds  an  Ordination  in  the  Church  of  the 
Dominican  Convent  at  Exeter. 

Instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wellington, 
Somerset. 

Consecrates  the  Church  of  St.  Petrock, 
Exeter. 

Appointed  Warden  of  the  College  of  Otterv 
St.  Mary. 

Elected  Prior  of  Montacute. 

Holds  an  Ordination  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Katherine’s  Almshouse,  at  Exeter. 

Writes  letter  as  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Forde. 

Instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Holbeton, 
Devon.  Resigned  Oct.  24,  1520. 

Holds  an  Ordination  in  the  Priory  Church  of 
Montacute. 

Holds  an  Ordination  at  Wells. 

Instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Tyntenhull, 

Receives  commission  for  the  benediction  of 
* Simon  Rede,  elected  Abbot  of  Tor. 
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1523.  Holds  an  Ordination  in  the  Priory  Church  of 

Montacute. 

1527.  April  20.  As  Prior  of  Montacute,  presents  to  Vicarage 
of  East  Chinnock. 

1527.  Dec.  2.  Officiates  at  funeral  of  Lady  Katherine 
Courtney,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

Builds  the  tower  entrance  of  Ford  Abbey. 
April  15.  Instituted  to  Vicarage  of  Thorncombe,  which 
he  holds  till  his  death. 

April  10.  Instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Northyll,  Corn- 
wall. 

Jun e( circa).  Resigns  Priory  of  Montacute. 

June  (circa).  Appointed  Prior  of  Carswell. 

Sept.  20.  Holds  his  last  Ordination  as  suffragan  of 
Exeter,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Priory  of 
Carswell. 

Writes  a letter  from  Carswell  to  Lady  Lisle. 
W rites  a letter  from  F ord  Abbey  to  Thomas 
Cromwell. 

Grants  John,  son  of  Robert  Tybbes,  lease  of 
tithes  of  Burstock. 

Grants  the  same  a lease  of  the  Grange  of 
Otehill. 

Appointed  visitor  of  certain  Cistercian  Mon- 
asteries. 

Grants  Ralph  Tybbes,  and  his  son  Thomas, 
lease  of  Convent  lands  in  Dorset. 

W rites  to  Cromwell  for  permission  for  himself 
and  the  monks  of  Ford  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  Monastery. 

With  thirteen  monks,  surrenders  Ford 
Abbey  before  Wm.  Petre.54 

•9.  Gives  13s  4d  towards  vestments,  at  Tintinhull. 

■ 1.  Gives  6s  8d  to  the  bells  of  Tintinhull. 

Mar.  22.  Appointed  c Minister  ’ of  Ottery. 

Oct.  1.  Makes  his  will;  he  is  living  at  Taunton. 

Oct.  20.  Resigns  his  post  as  £ Minister  ’ of  Ottery. 

Mar.  25  (circa).  Animam  cxhalat. 

Oct.  16.  His  will  proved  at  Wells. 

Nov.  4.  His  will  proved  in  London. 


1528. 

1529. 

1532, 

1532. 

1532. 

1532. 


1533. 

1534. 

1534. 

1534. 

1535. 
1535. 
1535 


May  18. 
May  3. 

June  9. 


Aug.  20. 


Sept.  27. 


535.  Oct.  11. 


1538-9.  Mar.  8. 


1538- 

1540- 

1540. 

1541. 

1543. 

1544. 
1544. 
1544. 


54  Dr.  Chard  received  a pension  of  £80,  “ with  fourtie  wayne  lodes  of  fyre 
wood”  per  annum.  The  revenue  of  the  Abbey,  at  the  Dissolution,  was 
£374  10s.  61d.  (Dugdale). 


SEhc  Slrrest  o|  <M.  lutilliam  of  Barrington,  in  1661. 


BY  H.  A.  HELYAK. 


rpHE  able  and  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Green,  in  the 
Society’s  Proceedings  for  1884,  on  Colonel  William 
Strode,  contains  a brief  sketch  of  his  arrest  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  for  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants  for  Somerset.1  I think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Society,  on  its  visit  to  Barrington  Court  this  year,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  original  and  unpublished  papers  bearing 
on  the  incident,  which  have  been  preserved  until  now  by  my 
family.  These  papers  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  the  printed 
Proceedings , and  I will  here  only  attempt  a short  narrative  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

And  first,  a word  as  to  the  actors  in  the  little  drama.  Of 
Colonel  William  Strode  a full  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Green. 
Colonel  William  Helyar  was  a staunch  cavalier,  who,  imme- 
diately after  taking  his  degree  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  attaining  his  majority  in  1642,  volunteered  to  fight  for 
King  Charles.  He  raised  a troop  of  horse  at  his  own  cost, 
received  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  King’s  army, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Exeter  in  1646,  had  to  fly  the  country. 
After  three  years  exile  he  compounded  for  his  estates  for  a 
large  sum,  and  returned  to  Somerset.  In  1657  he  married 
Rachel,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  W yndham  of  Pilsdon.  During 
the  Commonwealth  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Court 
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of  the  exiled  Charles  II,  and  advanced  various  sums  to  his 
Majesty  beyond  seas,  who  on  his  return,  appointed  him  in 
1660  a Captain  in  Colonel  Maurice  Berkeley’s  regiment  of 
mounted  Train  Bands.  In  1661  he  became  Sheriff  for  the 
county.  Hence  we  find  him  indifferently  styled  Colonel  and 
Captain  in  the  papers.  Later,  he  was  appointed  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant. 

Colonel  Edward  Phelips  of  Montacute,  whose  name  often 
occurs,  was  the  well  known  Colonel  Phelips  who  fought  on  the 
King’s  side,  and  after  Worcester  fight  accompanied  Charles  II 
in  his  escape.  His  Son  Edward  Phelips,  also  called  Ned 
Phelips,  at  that  time  Lieutenant  in  Colonel  Helyar’s  troop, 
was  later  known  as  Sir  Edward  Phelips  of  Montacute. 

The  case  in  brief,  was  this -On  October  16th,  1660,  Lord 
Poulett  and  Colonel  Phelips,  two  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants, 
instructed  Colonel  Helyar  to  summon  certain  persons  (without 
doubt  including  Colonel  Strode)  to  send  in  their  allotted 
proportions  of  horse,  with  arms,  etc.,  and  to  choose  able  and 
well  affected  men  to  ride  in  his  troops  and  so  forth.  This 
order  Colonel  Helyar  had  merely  to  obey,  and  so  did  ; yet, 
on  November  10th,  Colonel  Strode  wrote  complaining  that  the 
troopers  sent  for  his  (Strode’s)  horses  and  arms  were  unfit  and 
improper  persons,  and  asking  that  his  own  servant,  who  had 
served  the  Parliament  until  1648,  should  ride  his  horse.  This 
would  hardly  recommend  a man  as  ‘well  affected’  under  the 
Restoration,  one  would  think  ! Colonel  Strode  also  asked  that 
he  might  be  charged  with  one  horse  and  not  two.  These,  of 
course,  were  matters  for  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  to  decide, 
and  not  for  the  Captain  of  a troop.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
relations  indicated  in  this  letter  are  very  friendly.  We  do 
not  find  any  bitterness  or  complaint  that  Colonel  Strode's 
neighbours  were  anything  but  cordial  to  him. 

The  papers  now  fail,  until  April,  1661 ; but  it  was  during 
this  winter  that  Colonel  Strode  appeared  before  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants,  and  then  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading  for  a 
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reduction  in  his  proportion  of  horse.  I may  remark  that  Col. 
Strode  made  up  the  number  of  horses  charged  to  him,  by 
adding  the  horses  charged  to  his  sons,  who  had  separate 
establishments  elsewhere.  He  personally,  was  only  to  furnish 
two. 

On  April  22nd  1661,  he  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Helyar, 
who  was  now  Sheriff,  complaining  that  he  was  still  over- 
charged, and  that  unfit  persons  were  set  to  ride  his  horses,  to 
his  money  loss,  and  that  the  arms  he  supplied  were  not  re- 
turned. He  also  pleaded  a protection  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  but  did  not  enclose  it.  To  this  Colonel  Helyar 
replied  the  same  day,  that  the  two  horses  were  charged,  and 
the  riders  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ants’ orders,  which  he  could  not  control;  but  that  if  they  would 
order  otherwise  he  would  with  pleasure  carry  it  out.  Colonel 
Strode  however,  as  we  shall  see,  persistently  refused  to  con- 
form, although  he  had  from  April  to  September  in  which  to 
do  so. 

On  September  6th,  Colonel  Strode  received  a note  from 
Colonel  Helyar  requesting  him  to  send  in  his  two  horses  to 
Yeovil  on  Saturday  the  7th,  without  fail.  Instead  of  so 
doing.  Colonel  Strode  sent  one  horse  and  man  (as  before)  on 
the  Saturday,  first  to  Yeovil,  and  then  to  Colonel  Helyar, 
stating  that  he  had  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  order  that  his 
own  servants  might  ride  his  horses,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
charged  more  than  others  in  the  county  in  proportion.  The 
order  itself,  however,  was  not  enclosed.  Colonel  Helyar  re- 
turned the  letter,  remarking  that  the  rating  was  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants’  affair  not  his,  and  that  he  must  have  trusty  riders 
in  his  troop  chosen  by  himself.  The  Servant  then  took  the 
letter  to  Montacute,  to  Colonel  Phelips  a Deputy-Lieutenant, 
who  was  away,  and  left  it  with  his  son. 

Colonel  Strode  having  failed  to  send  his  two  horses,  the 
Sheriff  acting  for  the  peace  of  the  county  sent  on  Tuesday 
the  10th  September,  Cornet  Higdon  and  thirty  troopers,  to 
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arrest  Colonel  Strode  for  disobeying  the  Deputy-Lieutenants’ 
orders. 

The  little  scene  in  the  hall  of  Barrington  on  that  September 
morning  was  dramatic.  Colonel  Strode  produced  the  Duke’s 
order  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  unfortunately,  but 
whose  effect  seems  to  have  been  as  before  stated.  Whatever 
its  purport,  it  was  clearly  intended  to  take  effect  through  the 
Deputy-Lieutenants,  and  could  not  justify  resistance  to  a 
Sheriff’s  warrant,  nor  did  it  avail  Colonel  Strode  in  his  de- 
fence later  on  before  the  Privy  Council.  Higdon  indignant 
at  the  delay,  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword  ; yet  nevertheless. 
Colonel  Strode  is  informed  of  the  Sheriff’s  warrant.  The 
shrewd  old  man  tries  by  a feint,  to  escape  up  the  back  stair- 
case, but  in  vain.  At  this  moment  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
nine  or  ten  rough  troopers  burst  into  the  picturesque  old  hall, 
clattering  in  their  armour  and  rudely  disturbing  the  ancient 
calm  of  the  place.  Colonel  strode  surrendered.  He  was 
taken  on  horseback  to  Ilchester  (six  miles),  and  confined  in 
the  George  Inn.  On  the  12th  he  was  removed  to  Somerton 
(two  miles),  and  appeared  before  the  Deputy-Lieutenants. 

Colonel  Helyar’s  complaint  against  Colonel  Strode  was 
that  he  refused  to  send  two  horses.  Colonel  Strode’s  pleading 
on  the  whole  case  will  be  found  in  his  Narrative,”  which, 
with  Colonel  Helyar’s  “ Reply  ” are  subjoined.  The  styles 
of  the  two  letters  are  strongly  contrasted.  Colonel  Helyar 
writes  like  a plain  soldier — directly,  briefly,  and  to  the  point. 
Colonel  Strode  writes  like  a lawyer — at  much  greater  length, 
and  with  much  ingenuity.  His  complaint  was  in  brief,  that 
he  was  over-rated,  atid  also  that  had  Colonel  Helyar  person- 
ally commanded  him,  he  would  have  sent  two  horses.  He 
also  further  complained  of  the  non-return  of  arms.  On  this 
Colonel  Helyar  remarks  that  if  Colonel  Strode  refused  to 
obey  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  it  was  not  for  him  the  Captain 
of  a troop  to  give  him  separate  orders ; and  further,  that 
Colonel  Strode  had  been  summoned  eight  times  to  send  the 
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horses,  in  vain.  Some  animated  remarks  at  the  meeting,  on 
Colonel  Strode’s  religious  and  political  views  followed,  in- 
cluding an  amusing  comment  on  Colonel  Strode’s  owning  a 
cfat  parsonage/  although  a Presbyterian.  Colonel  Strode 
petitioned  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to 
Barrington  on  bail’;  but  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  issued  two 
orders,  after  deliberation.  The  first,  signed  by  five  of  their 
number  to  Colonel  Helyar  the  High  Sheriff,  and  E.  Phelips 
junior  Esq.  to  call  Colonel  Strode  before  them,  and  charge 
him  with  receiving  moneys  for  drums  and  colours  for  the  foot 
regiments,  which  were  however  not  supplied,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants.  The  second,  signed  by 
seven  Deputy-Lieutenants  (viz.  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  K.B.;  Sir 
Thos.  Brydges  Kt. ; Sir  Wm.  Wyndham  Kt.  ; Francis 
Luttrell  Esq. ; Colonel  E.  Phelips;  William  Walrond  Esq. ; 
and  George  Horner  Esq.),  was  a warrant  to  arrest  and  detain 
Colonel  William  Strode  and  John  Pyne  Esq.,  for  disaffection 
and  contempt  of  authority.  Both  are  dated  September  12th. 
Colonel  Strode  was  thereupon  remoyed  to  II Chester  again,  and 
confined  in  the  George  Inn.  Mr.  Francis  Windham,  writing 
on  September  12th,  remarks  on  Colonel  Strode’s  “vain  be- 
haviour ” before  the  Deputy  Lieutenants,  and  his  “ slighting 
the  King’s  prerogative.”  On  September  13th,  Col.  Maurice 
Berkeley  sends  strict  orders  to  his  subaltern  Colonel  Helyar 
(having  this  case,  no  doubt  in  view),  to  fill  up  his  troop  with 
trusty  persons,  to  find  able  horse  and  good  arms,  and  to  watch 
and  secure  disaffected  persons.  On  the  14th,  Colonel  Strode 
wrote  at  length  two  letters  to  Sir  George  Lane,  stating  his 
case  in  full,  asking  his  good  offices  and  enclosing  a petition 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  release  on  bail,  and  a hearing  by 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  case  was  now  to  pass  from  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of 
Somerset  to  a higher  tribunal.  On  September  18th,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  wrote  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  instructing  them 
to  keep  Mr.  Pyne  in  gaol  until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  should 
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be  signified  regarding  him,  but  to  release  Colonel  Strode  on  a 
bond  to  appear  before  tbe  Privy  Council  within  ten  days  of 
signing  tbe  bond,  and  answer  for  bis  conduct.  Tbe  bond  was 
signed  on  September  27th,  and  the  proceedings  continued  for 
some  months  before  the  Privy  Council.  However,  at  last  on 
January  10th  1661-2,  Colonel  Strode  finally  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council,  King  Charles  presiding  in  person,  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  the  County  Members  and  such 
Deputy-Lieutenants  as  were  in  London,  made  his  humble 
submission  and  promise  of  good  behaviour  and  obedience, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  King,  and  he  was  released.  The 
Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  say  if  he  made  sub- 
mission on  his  knees,  or  no;  but  Mr.  Green  considers  that  it 
was  so.  Sir  Thos.  Bridge’s  remark  to  Colonel  Strode  on 
September  12th,  seems  to  convey  the  gist  of  the  case,  viz., 
“ that  he  was  ill  advised  he  did  not  send  in  his  horses.” 

This  short  summary  may  give  an  idea  of  an  incident  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  and  which  throws  some  side  lights  on 
county  proceedings  under  the  Restoration.  Those  who  care 
for  more  detail  will  find  it  in  the  annexed  papers. 


STRODE  PAPERS  AT  COKER  COURT. 


1.  Lord  Paulett  and  Colonel  E.  Phelipps  to  Colonel  Helyar. 
Som’sett. 

Whereas  we  have  received  special  directions  from  the 
King’s  Matie  for  the  speedy  rayseinge  and  setlinge  all  the 
trained  fforces  both  of  horse  and  foote  w%in  this  County. 
Theis  are  therefore  to  authorize  and  require  you  forthw^ 
according  to  yor  commission  as  Captaine  of  one  Troope  of 
horse  gin  ted  unto  you  from  William  Marquesse  of  Hartford 
now  Duke  of  Somersett  Lord  Liueten*  of  this  County  for  the 
speedy  compleatinge  the  said  Troope  to  sumon  these  psons 
underwritten  to  send  in  their  proporcons  of  horse  respectively 
well  furnished  w%  back  brest  and  headpeace  swordes  Pistolls 
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and  all  other  furniture  thereunto  belonginge  and  that  you 
chuse  able  and  well  affected  men  to  ride  in  your  said  Troope 
and  this  you  are  not  to  fade  of  doeinge  w%  all  convenient 
speed  as  you  tender  his  Maties  service.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  sett  or  handes  and  Seales  the  Sixteenth 
day  of  October  in  the  Twelfth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  or 
Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Charles  the  Second. 


Oct.  16th,  1660. 


POULETT  O Poulett  Arms. 


E.  Phelipps  o 


Seal : 

Phelips  Arms. 


November  10th,  1660. 

2.  Mr.  Strode  to  Colonel  Helyar. 

Sr, — I thanke  you  for  your  curteous  answer  & accordingly 
have  sent  you  a good  horse  well  armed,  (yet  if  had  some  more 
tyme  should  have  beene  somewhat  better)  also  a good  ryder 
my  servC Jn°  Courtney  that  served  the  jpliamt  till  (48)  & 
afterwards  Sr  Charles  lucas  at  Colchester,  and  hath  pretty 
judgnff  in  orderinge  a squadron.  I pray  remember  mee  when 
you  meete  the  deputie  liftenants  to  take  off  the  other  for  I 
have  one  sonne  charged  in  Whitley  with  a horse,  what  the 
other  in  Whitstone  is  I knowe  not,  but  is  like  wilbee  noe  less, 
thoughe  over  much  for  us,  but  theire  meetinge  nowe  may  be 
uncerteyne,  seeinge  or  Lord  Lifteff  is  dead,  and  heertofore 
unusuall  to  act,  without  newe  Comons 

Sr, — Tuesday  last  came  unto  me  one  Burridge  & one 
Thomas  Hicks  under  the  name  of  Tristram  Hicks,  for  my 
horses  and  armes  prtendinge  it  by  yor  order,  I told  them  if  soe 
it  was  because  you  knewe  them  not,  but  I knewe  them  too 
well  to  suffer  them  to  ryde  any  horse  of  myne,  & if  they  wTere 
soe  well  known  to  you,  suche  feliowes  would  not  bee  listed  in 
yor  troope ; I hope  all  divisions  are  better  semented  by  our 
Soveraigne,  then  that  any  prson  should  bee  dismounted  wdiout 
just  cause,  and  unworthy  psons  sett  in  theire  saddles  ; which 
I only  touche  as  one  that  desires  to  approve  himselfe. 

Sr 

yor  very  Humble  servant 

Willm  Strode. 

Barrington 
X°  9t>ris  ;660. 


To  my  Honred  freind  Collonell  William 
Helyar  p’sent  theis  (with  m service). 
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3.  Mr.  Strode  to  Colonel  Helyar. 


Hond  SV — This  morninge  about  8 o’clocke  one  Burrage 
sent  mee  y or  somons  to  deliver  my  two  horses  compleatly 
armed  wth  4 dayes  pay  to  the  sayd  Burrage  & one  Hicks,  who 
in  the  last  service  soe  abused  my  two  horses  yt  cost  mee  33n  that 
when  they  brought  them  home  were  not  worth  anythinge  but 
for  doggs  meate ; & nowe  after  much  cost  to  recover  them, 
noe  man  will  give  20  nobles  for  them  both,  yet  beinge  allwayes 
reddy  to  serve  his  Matie  to  my  uttermost,  especially  in  this 
happy  solemnization.  I demanded  of  Burrage  my  armes  and 
horse  furniture,  which  he  hath  ev’  since  deteyned  from  mee,  to 
wayte  on  you  wth  this  service  and  would  have  sent  you  my 
best  horse,  but  he  sayd  he  must  and  would  keepe  them,  the 
like  did  Hicks  the  other  ryder  soe  that  I am  utterly  destitute 
of  armes,  and  till  my  Lord  Duke  hath  determined  it  I am 
very  unwillinge  to  buy  more,  because  I fynde  the  Deput : Lif- 
tenants’  order  will  not  be  obeyd  by  those  yt  tooke  away  my 
other  armes,  for  I believe  you  are  not  ignorant  of  his  Grace’s 
first  order  and  phapps  not  of  his  last,  therefore  I send  you 
this  messenger  to  knowe  yor  pleasure,  whether  I shall  send 
you  tomorrowe  one  horse  which  in  equalitie  is  the  highest  rate, 
vidz.  1 heere,  1 at  Street  and  1 at  Downside,  never  formly 
charged  but  wth  two  horses  the  whole  estate  (nowe  injoy ed 
the  much  greater  part  by  my  two  sonnes)  wth  our  owne 
servants  for  ryders  wch  is  the  Duke’s  order  as  this  bearer  if 
please  you  will  shew  you ; Sr  I am  much  trobled  to  bee  made 
a man  of  Contentions  amongst  my  owne  Country  men,  to 
whom  I nev  did  the  least  Injury,  beinge  very  contrary  to  my 
disposition,  v1  is  altogether  for  quiett  & prservation  of  all  lovinge 
respects  to  all  men  in  theire  respective  places,  but  what  yor 
pleasure  is  to  comand,  I shall  comply  wth  all  that  is  in  my 
power  & remayne 

Barrington,  ° 

April  22,  1661.  yor  most  humble  servant 


To  the  Right  Wor11  William  Helyar 
Esqre  High  Sheriefe  of  Som’sett 
Present  these  with  my  service 


Will.  Strode 


4.  Col.  Helyar  to  Mr.  Strode. 

[ On  verso. — A copy  of  Coll.  Strode’s 
letter,  April  22,  1661]  i.e.,  letter 
to  Coll.  Strode. 

Sr, — I doe  not  assume  the  power  to  comptroll  the  Order 
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I have  from  ye  Deputy  Lieutts  for  two  horses  neither  can  I 
accept  of  any  other  instructions  for  ye  alteringe  ye  riders  with- 
out theire  warrtie  but  if  at  any  time  they  shall  thincke  it  fitt 
to  give  me  new  Commands,  and  but  for  one  horse,  & your 
owne  servante  to  ride  him  you  shall  finde  me  as  ready  to  be  as 
to  subscribe  me 

Sr 

East  Coker,  yor  most  humble  servant, 

22nd  April,  1661.  J 

Will.  11  el  y ak. 


5.  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  and  Four  other  Dep.- Lieutenants  to  Col. 

Helyar  and  Mr.  Ed.  Phelipps  (afterwards  Sir  E.  Phelipps). 

Soihsett. 

Whereas  the  regiments  of  foote  within  the  County  be 
wholely  defective  in  drumes  and  Coullers,  and  forasmuch  as  it 
appeareth  unto  us,  that  of  late  there  were  by  the  direction 
and  appoyntm*  of  Mr  Willm  Stroude  of  Barrington  & 
others,  divers  monies  raysed  upon  that  very  accompt  of  ray- 
singe  drumes  and  Coullers  for  the  Militia;  wch  monies  rest 
yett  in  the  Constables’  or  Collectors’  hands,  or  the  hand  of  the 
said  Mr  Stroud  : And  forasmuch  as  theire  ar  such  monies 
raised,  And  that  the  Country  may  not  be  abused  and  another 
tax  imposed  on  them  for  a service,  which  they  have  allreddy 
paid:  Wee  pray  and  require  you  to  call  the  said  Mr  Stroud 
before  you,  And  such  other  persons  alsoe  as  cann  charge  him 
wth  the  receipt  of  any  of  the  said  monies,  And  by  yor  best  in- 
quiry to  informe  yor  selves  how  the  said  monies  are  disposed 
of,  & in  whose  hands  any  thereof  doth  yett  remayne : That 
upon  yor  information  wee  may  take  Course  that  the  defaults 
may  be  supplied  accordingly.  Given  under  or  hands  the  xijth 
day  of  September  Anno  dhi  1661. 


To  Our  very  Worthy  Friends  Willm 
Hellier  Esqre  High  Sheriffe  of 
the  sd  County  (of  Som’sett)  and 
Edward  Phelipps  the  younger  Esq. 
These 


Hugh  Smyth 
Tho.  Bridges 
Feran  Luttrel 
Will  Wyndham 
E.  Phelipps 
(i.e.  Col.  Phelipps) 
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Warrant  to  arrest  John  Pyne  and  Willm.  Stroude. 

( Mittimus  .) 

Somersett. 

Whereas  John  Pyne  and  Willm  Stroude  Esqs  as  persons 
disaffected  to  the  present  Government  and  such  as  stande  in 
contempt  of  the  psent  authority  are  convened  before  us  and 
ptely  by  pr°fe  and  ptely  by  confession  have  acknowledged  and 
confessed  the  same  And  theire  practise  & example  being  found 
& to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  if  they  are  not  for  the  pre- 
sent secured  : These  are  therefore  in  his  Maties  name  to  will 
and  require  you  that  you  take  into  yor  custody  the  bodies  of 
any  of  them  the  sd  JohnPyne  & W illm  Stroude  & them 
saffly  to  detayne  & keep  till  you  receive  order  for  theire  en- 
largement fro  the  Ld  Liuetenant  of  this  County  or  from  us. 
Hereof  you  are  not  to  fayle  att  &c.  Given  under  or  hands 
and  seales  the  xijth  day  of  September  Anno  dhj  1661 


To  the  Highe  Sheriffe 
of  the  County  afore- 
said these  & for  his 
Male’s  service. 


(Seals) 

Hugh  Smyth  o Smyth  Arms. 

Tho.  Bridges  o Bridges  Crest. 

Will  Wyndham  o Wyndham  Arms. 
FFRAN  LUTTRELL  O Luttrell  Arms. 

E.  Phelips  o Phelips  Arms. 

William  Walrond  o Walrond  Arms. 

Geo.  Horner  o Horner  Crest. 


7.  Franc.  Wyndham  to  Col.  Helyar. 

Noble  Cousin, — I thought  fitt  to  send  you  here  inclosed 
what  I received  this  day  from  my  brother  concerning  Stroode 
which  if  you  please  you  may  communicate  to  Ned  Phelipps. 
That  which  I writt  to  my  Brother  concerning  Strood  was  : his 
vain  behaviour  before  the  Debuty  Lieutenants,  his  slighting 
the  King’s  prerogative,  with  his  owning  himself  a Presbiterian. 
About  the  latter  end  of  next  week  I intend  my  iourney  towards 
London  where,  if  in  anything  I may  be  serviceable  unto  you 
be  pleased  to  command 

yr  affectionate  Cousin  and  Servant 

ffra  Wyndham 


Saturday  the  12th. 
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Be  pleased  Sr  in  this  to  receive  mine  and  my  wives  service 
to  you  and  yr  Lady. 

To  my  honoured  Cousin  William  Helliar  Esqre 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Somerett  at 
his  Coker. 


8.  Col.  Maurice  Berkeley  to  Col.  Helyar. 

Sept.  13,  1661. 

Sr— I yesterday  received  an  Order  from  the  Deputy 
Leiutenants  of  this  County  of  Somsett  declaring  they  have 
received  Lettrs  from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Duke  of  Ormond  our 
Lo.  Leiutenant  with  a Coppy  of  Letters  and  instruccons  from 
the  Lords  of  his  Maty’s  most  Hoble  Privy  Councill  for  the  set- 
ling  Ordering  and  exercising  of  the  same  Horse  in  Order  to  the 
prservation  of  his  Maty’s  person,  according  to  the  late  Act  of 
Parliam*,  the  suppressing  of  disorderly  tumults  and  insurrec- 
tions and  the  prevention  of  ffrequent  and  unlawfull  meetings 
and  complottings  of  psons  of  dangerous  principles  whoe  by 
dispersing  of  seditious  Pamphletts  dayly  endeavour  to  prepare 
and  envite  people’s  mindes  to  new  troubles.  These  are  there- 
fore to  pray  and  require  you  that  you  speedily  compleate  and 
furnish  the  Troop  of  Horse  under  your  comand  in  my  Begem* 
with  able  and  sufficient  souldiers  approved  for  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity.  And  that  you  cause  them  to  be  provided  with  able 
Horse,  and  to  be  arrayed  with  good  Armes,  and  that  they  may 
be  readie  upon  warning  as  occasion  shall  require  tlieire  service. 
And  that  you  have  a watchfull  eye  upon  knowne  and  notoriously 
disaffected  psons.  And  upon  iust  grounds  to  disarme  them 
and  secure  their  phsons.  And  alsoe  that  you  put  in  execution 
ye  Statute  made  in  ye  4th  and  5th  yeares  of  King  Phillip  and 
Queen  Mary  against  such  as  shall  refuse  to  appeare  att  ye 
Musters  contrary  to  ye  forme  of  that  Statute,  of  all  which 
nothing  doubting  of  yor  circumspection  and  care  I bid  you 
hartyly  farewell  & rest 

yor  humble  servant 

Mau.  Berkeley. 

Brewton,  To  my  hond  friend  Wllm  Hellier  Esq^ 

this  13th  of  September  1661.  High  Sheriffe  of  this  County  Att 

Coker  This  p’sent. 
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9.  Mr.  Strode' s letter  and  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 


Eight  HonWe, — It  very  much  troubles  me  to  give  Tour 
Grace  these  new  troubles  hut  his  Made>5  service  in  these 
partes.  Your  Honour's  interest,  the  right  of  the  subiect  of 
England  according  to  the  petition  of  Eight  and  the  desires  of 
my  owne  freed ome,  that  I might  be  in  a capacity  to  wayt  on 
your  Ion*  and  free  myself  of  the  unreasoahle  practises  of  un- 
reasonable men : for  though  this  he  mine  and  my  Auncestors 
native  Countrye  and  my  whole  estates  lyes  in  it,  I shall  never 
willingly  re  turn  e unto  it  except  it  be  by  Your  Grace's  com- 
mands. 

My  Lord,  the  Irregularity e & oppressions  of  my  imprison- 
ment is  scarce  imaginable  to  be  practised  w 111  out  any  cause  at 
all  given;  tis  pretended  I sent  not  in  my  horses  according 
to  theire  order  & that  my  refusal  1 made  others  doe  the  like,  I 
shall  make  it  appeare  to  your  honour  that  I did  not  refuse  it, 
but  was  more  forward  than  any  man,  & did  encourage  others 
to  the  service  effectually  & that  the  fault  was  wholly  Capt. 
Helyar's  who  (as  it  will  appeare)  builds  on  broaken  testi- 
monves  of  unworthy  men,  and  only  that  are  interested  in  the 
accusation,  I know  nothing  else  except  for  this  one  word,  being 
asked  whether  I was  a Presbiterian  I answered  I could  not 
denve  it,  as  having  been  soe  ever  since  I knew  what  religion 
was. 

I beseech  Your  Grace  for  a effectuall  order  to  release  me, 
and  be  pleased  to  assigne  a time  in  the  next  terme  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  Case — either  by  Your  Honour  alone  or  w1^ 
others  of  his  Ma^®  Counsell  that  right  may  be  done  to  all 
party es  wherein  Your  lo1^  shall  for  ever  oblige 

My  Lord 

Your  Grace's 


Most  devoted  and  most  humble  servant 


From  my  prison  in  Iveleh  ester 
the  li*  of  September,  1661. 


YTile.  Strode. 


9a.  Petition  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  annexed  to  the  foregoing 

letter. 

To  The  Eight  HouWe  James  Duke  of  Ormond  lord 
liuetenant  of  Somersett. 
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The  humble  petition  of  Will  Strode  of  Barrington  Esqre 
Humbly  sheweth 

That  Tewsday  the  10th  of  this  instant  Sept.,  your  peti- 
tioner’s person  was  violently  seased  and  taken  prissoner  in  his 
own  house  by  Bichard  Higdon  Cornett  and  his  complices  and 
carryed  away  & kept  prissoner  still  in  Ilchester  (for  no  cause 
imaginable  to  your  Petitioner)  contrary  to  his  Matyes  orders, 
your  loppe’s  commands,  & the  peace,  Government  & lawes  of 
this  Kingdome  and  yet  noe  Bayle  nor  Securitye  wilbe  accepted 
to  release  him. 

Your  Petitioner  humbly  prayes  that  your  Grace  will  give 
an  effectuall  meanes  for  your  petitioners  present  releasement 
uppon  what  Securitye  you  shall  thinke  fitte,  and  that  your  loppe 
will  appoint  a day  some  time,  in  the  next  term,  to  heare  this 
cause  & that  those  persons  that  have  been  Actors  in  this 
wrong  may  be  summoned  to  appear  and  make  theire  defence. 

And  he  shall  pray  &c. 

(On  verso.)— 11  Mr  Stroode’s  Lre  $ Petition 
unto  the  Duke  of  Ormonde”  (1661). 


10.  Mr.  Strode* s Letter  to  Sir  G.  Lane. 

Hond  Sr, — Your  ould  obliged  Client  is  agayne  brought 
unto  you  upon  a busines  y*  Lies  heavy  on  him  & yett  cann 
Conceave  nor  Imagine  any  cause  for  It  but  malice  and  Envye 
wch  ye  Cornett  by  the  Captayns  meanes  Joyntly  made  practice 
of;  by  the  Little  order  wch  my  Lord  Duke  touched  in  his  last 
Lers  y*  they  might  doe  what  they  thought  fittinge  to  preserve 
the  safetye  of  his  Maties  person  and  the  peace  of  the  Cuntry, 
for  they  intimat  that  it  is  conceaved  about  that  ther  ar  many 
close  Conspirators.  I conceave  our  County  at  Least  in  these 
p*8  to  be  very  clear  only  Annabaptists  & Quakers,  whose 
principles  are  daringe  in  any  thing,  but  ther  numbers  are  not 
considerable  yet  a people  y*  must  be  carefully  Lookt  after,  but 
as  for  to  my  busines  for  its  not  Imaginable  that  any  rationalle 
man  could  prudently  take  any  Hint  by  surmise  against  a 
speciall  Coni  and  of  my  Lord  Duke,  in  brieefe  my  case  is  this, 
one  tuesday  the  10th  Bich  Higdon  Cornett  &c  to  Captaine 
Heliar  (y13  is  nowe  or  sherife)  enters  my  house  armed  wth  above 
30  troop’s  seases  my  pson,  carries  me  away  prisoner  and  must  not 
knowe  whether  till  1 cam  ther  despises  my  Lord’s  orders  and 
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pfection,  soe  did  ther  Captayne,  but  tbe  Cornett  & some  sixe 
of  bis  troop’s  did  soe  slight  it  both  in  words  and  gestures  y*  I was 
ashamed  to  see  it,  but  I remit  this  to  matter  of  fact  wch  my  sonne 
will  she  we  you  and  informe  you  of  all  things,  who  was  {Psonly 
present  at  all  the  passages  I thinke  and  whatsoever  ther  is  in 
the  relation  of  fact  shalbe  made  good  by  suffitient  testimonies 
and  whatsoever  they  pretend  that  I refused  to  send  in  my  horses 
is  very  false  and  ther  testes  are  but  ye  soldiers  and  Cornett  y* 
did  the  wronge  beinge  these  also  that  wer  guiltie  in  my  last 
wronge  and  most  unworthy  baggage  wretched  people,  ther  names 
are  heer  under  my  desires  are  for  my  present  inlargement 
by  an  effectuall  order  of  his  grace  directed  to  Captyne  Heliar, 
Liftenant  Pheleps  and  pVost  marshal  Hopkings  or  any  |Pson 
in  whose  custedaye  I shalbe,  to  be  done  at  sight  uppon  what 
security  my  Lord  or  you  shall  thinke  fitt,  & to  be  done  wthout 
payinge  fees  for  this  business  will  appeare  to  be  contrived  by 
themsefes,  also  that  my  Lord  will  appoynt  a day  to  heare  me 
some  tyme  the  next  tearme  and  then  you  shall  see  the  malice, 
yet  I desire  you  add  in  the  order  y t our  own  servants  ryde  our 
owne  horses  and  not  base  fellowes  y*  spoyle  our  horses  wch  is 
gehally  done  though  most  gentlemen  send  ther  owne  servants 
nowe,  but  Captyne  Heliar  will  not  {Pruitt  myne  though  ’tis 
knowen  I have  lost  £50  by  them  alreddy  besides  they  deteyne 
my  saddles  & armes  or  hath  sold  what  was  delivered  them  wch 
if  my  Lord  please  to  give  me  leave  I shall  seeke  my  remedy  at 
Lawe  Sr  I shall  refer  ye  rest  to  the  relation  of  my  sonne  the 
bearer  hereof  whom  I pray  assist  & direct  in  all  fer  ’tis  a hard 
matter  to  lye  in  alehouses  soe  longe  wher  nowe  I am  only 
have  been  carried  about  in  tryumphe  3 dayes  and  made  a 
spectacle  of  scorne,  besides  my  loss  in  reputation  wch  men  take 
advantage  of  alreddy  to  my  great  prejudise : Sr  I cordiall 
remayne  : yor  affectionet  & humble  serv1 

Wll.  Strode. 


7bris  14th  1661  in  Ilchester  in  my 
prison  house 

( On  verso : Coppy  of  Mr  Strodes 
Lere  to  Sr  George  Lane). 


The  Actors:  — 

Rich  Higdon  Cornett 
Thomas  Hicks  troop, 
William  Elliot  troop, 

John  Burrage  troop, 
Tristram  Hicks  troop, 
to  bee  suspended  from  acting 
in  the  militia  till  there  cause  be 


11.  Copy  in  full  of  the  last  two  documents  Nos.  9 Sf  10,  apparently 
in  Mr.  Strode' s own  hand. 
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12.  Mr.  Strode' s narrative. 

The  Matter  of  Fact. 

Fryday  the  6th  of  7bris  Mr  Strode  of  Barrington  sent 
to  Mr  Philips  Lieut*  of  Horse  to  Capt.  Helyar  now  Sheriffe 
of  the  County,  to  desire  him  that  hee  would  cause  Burrag  & 
Hixe  2 souldiers  of  his  squadron  that  had  formerly  spoyled 
2 horses  of  Mr  Strode^s  to  returne  the  Armes  Mr  Strode 
delivered  them  wth  the  sd  horses,  for  hee  did  suppose  there 
would  bee  Mustere  shortly  for  wch  hee  would  bee  provided  in 
time.  His  answere  was  that  twas  not  in  his  power  to  cause 
them  to  deliver  the  armes  but  in  the  deputy  lieutenants  who 
did  meet  shortly,  of  wch  time  Mr  Strode  should  know,  by  a 
note  hee  would  send  him. 

That  very  night  betweene  8 & 9 of  the  Clock  when  Mr 
Strode  was  in  bed  there  was  a Note  brought  him  from  Capt. 
Helyar  wthout  any  date  in  these  words.  In  order  to  the 
preservacon  of  the  peace  of  this  county  you  are  desired  to 
send  in  the  2 horses  compleatly  armed  unto  the  signe  of 
the  Angell  in  Yeavill  by  10  of  the  clock  in  the  morninge  on 
Saturday  nexte  there  to  expect  further  Order  whereof  you 
are  desired  not  to  fayle  by  Sr 

To  Will.  Strode  of  Barrington  Y Servant 

These  for  His  Male’s  service.  W ILL.  HELYAR 

Whereupon  the  next  morninge  early  accordinge  to  the 
precept  Mr  Strode  sent  one  horse  and  his  Letter  that  followeth 
by  his  servant. 

Honred  Sr, — Last  night  I received  a tickett  from  you 
after  I wras  in  bed  to  send  to  the  Angell  at  Yeavill  2 trayne 
horses  armed  by  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the  morninge  next  Sater- 
day,  wch  I suppose  is  this  day  therefore  to  give  you  all  the 
satisfaction  I can,  make  bold  to  trouble  you  wth  these  lines 
to  signifie  unto  you  my  Ld  Duke  of  Ormond’s  Order  as  con- 
cerning this  of  trayne  horses  wch  I could  not  but  imagine  the 
deputie  Lieut*8  had  acquainted  you  with  being  given  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  them  & was  as  to  me  & my  sonne  that 
our  owne  Servants  should  ride  our  owne  horses,  freeinge  them- 
selves from  all  iust  exception  by  takinge  the  usuall  Oathes, 
& that  wee  should  be  pportionably  rated  as  other  gen*n  of  the 
like  quality  and  estate,  & some  of  the  deputie  Lieut*8  have 
thought  that  one  horse  here,  one  at  Street  & ^ a horse  at 
Downside  would  be  very  reasonable,  I am  sure  Sir  more  then 
our  estates  when  ’twas  much  better  were  charged  with,  but  it 
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seems  there  is  yet  nothing  determined  in  the  case,  by  any 
publike  meetinge  of  those  gentn,  therefore  my  humble  request 
is  that  you  will  accept  of  one  horse  hence  untill  the  sayd 
meetinge,  wch  yor  Lieut  and  Mr  Phelips  promised  I should 
have  notice  of  this  day,  and  also  that  you  would  give  notice 
to  Bur  rage  & Hixe  to  return  mee  the  Armes  & furniture 
delivered  them,  or  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  take  my 
remedy  at  Law  wth  them,  & what  you  shall  order  either  one 
horse  or  if  you  cannot  excuse  the  other  untill  the  meetinge,  if 
you  Comand  both  they  shall  bee  ready  by  the  bearer  furnished 
and  appointed  to  yr  good  satisfaction,  only  if  Burrage  & Hixe 
returne  not  my  armes  that  you  will  allow  me  3 or  4 at  most  to 
provide  that  wch  shall  be  sufficient,  and  not  doubtinge  of  a 
faire  and  friendly  returne  from  you  doe  take  leave  and  remaine 

yr  humble  servant  and  neighbour 


Barrington  7ber  7th  166i. 


Will.  Strode 


Mr  Strode’s  man  was  at  Yeavill  before  ii  of  the  clock 
that  morninge  and  found  only  the  Cornett  Higdon  & 3 or  4 
troopers  more  & demandinge  where  the  Captaine  was  they 
told  him  at  his  owne  Howse  at  Coker,  whither  Mr  Strode’s 
man  went  and  carryed  the  horse  & delivered  the  Letter  to 
Capt.  Helyar  who  at  first  would  not  receive  it  but  threw  it  to 
him  againe.  Yet  after  much  intreaty  he  tooke  it  opened  it  and 
read  it  & and  told  the  messenger  that  he  had  nothing  to  doe 
in  ratinge  Mr  Strode  nor  in  causinge  the  souldiers  that  had 
spoyled  his  horses  to  deliver  him  back  his  armes  for  Mr 
Strode’s  servants  should  ride  his  own  horses  but  bid  him  carry 
the  Letter  to  the  Deputie  Lieutts  hee  asked  him  where  they 
mett  and  when  he  might  deliver  it,  the  Captaine  answered  hee 
knew  not,  he  must  find  out  that  himselfe,  then  the  messenger 
demanded  where  hee  might  not  carry  it  to  Mr  Philips  one  of 
the  Deputie  Lieutts  hee  told  him  hee  might  if  hee  would  ; but 
for  his  part  hee  would  not  admitt  of  any  servants  of  Mr 
Strode’s  to  ride  his  horses  because  he  would  have  men  that  hee 
knew  to  ride  with  him  & those  that  rode  them  formerly  and 
therefore  would  returne  Mr  Strode  for  a contempt  & bid  him 
begon  wth  his  Letter  and  his  horse,  where  upon  hee  went  to 
Montacute  to  Mr  Philips,  hee  was  not  at  home  8c  therefore  left 
the  Letter  wth  his  sonne,  & soe  returned  to  his  Mr,  Mr  Strode 
at  Barrington  who  heard  noe  more  of  this  businesse  untill 
Tuesday  morninge  when  Cornett  Higdon  wth  30  or  40  troopers 
came  to  Barrington  howse  and  entred  the  hall  armed,  sent 
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for  Mr  Strode  seised  upon  him  in  his  hall,  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner,  asked  him  why  hee  sent  not  his  horses  Mr  Strode 
answered  that  he  had  sent  his  horse  to  Captain  Helyar,  & 
promised  him  the  other,  whensoever  hee  would  command  him 
of  wch  hee  had  yet  noe  Order  the  Cornett  told  him  that  con- 
cerned him  not,  hee  must  carry  him  away  prisoner  alive  or 
dead.  Mr  Strode  asked  him  by  what  warrant,  hee  layd  his 
hand  on  his  sword  and  sayd,  this  is  my  warrant  but  had 
another  warrant  wch  hee  would  not  show  but  said  it  was  from 
the  Kg,  then  sayd  Mr  Strode — I will  obey — but  was  not 
able  to  ride  & is  very  old  & wreake  but  desired  to  know 
whither  he  should  go.  Higdon  told  him  he  should  hnow  that 
when  he  came  thither  one  of  the  troopers  that  held  Mr 
Strode  sd  that  it  was  Capt.  Helyar's  warrant  & that  hee 
must  be  carryed  to  the  Deputie  Lieutts  who  would  be  at 
Somerton  Thursday  next  whereat  Higdon  ranted  & told  him 
you  shall  now  goe  with  me  to  the  place  & I will  carry  you 
& I will  dye  rather  than  leave  you  behinde,  Mr  Strode  asked 
whether  a better  authority  than  Captain  Helyar’s  would  be 
allowed  by  him  to  stay  Mr  Strode  at  home  Higdon  answered 
though  he  had  any  such  authority  from  the  Kinge  he  would 
not  obey  it.  Mr  Strode  told  him  he  had  none  from  his  Matie 
but  from  one  that  was  very  nere  him  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Higdon  said  he  reguarded  not  that,  nor  should  not  serve  his 
turne  for  hee  accounted  it  nothinge  to  his  authority,  Mr 
Strode  told  him  notwithstandinge  hee  would  show  it  him  & 
read  it  & pulled  out  of  his  pockett  2 papers  one  an  order 
under  the  Duke’s  hand  that  Mr  Strode’s  servants  should  ride 
his  horses,  another  wch  was  a protection  for  Mr  Strode’s  person 
family  & goods  from  any  Militia  officers  and  that  hee  be  not 
disturbed  in  his  howse  by  any  of  them  wth  other  thinges  con- 
cerninge  Mr  Strode  his  sonne  & family,  all  the  while  these 
thinges  were  readinge  Higdon  walked  up  & down  the  Hall 
making  a bussell  & saying  he  would  not  obey  these  orders  and 
accounted  them  of  noe  value  all  his  authority  was  by  his  side, 
& he  would  have  Mr  Strode  away  alive  or  dead,  havinge  better 
authority  then  Mr  Strode  could  shew  any,  then  told  him  that 
hee  must  goe  to  horse  forthwith,  Mr  Strode  answered  hee  would 
not  resist,  but  desired  he  might  have  time  to  make  him  selfe 
ready,  Higdon  told  him  it  must  be  there  in  the  Hall  for  he  must 
not  goe  out  of  his  sight  wch  Mr  Strode  must  accept,  and  sent 
for  his  bootes  and  other  thinges,  whereupon  Higdon  went  forth 
& brought  in  9 or  10  troopers  wth  an  officer  commanding  them 
to  have  Mr  Strode  away  as  soone  as  hee  was  ready  to  the 
place  hee  had  appointed  for  hee  had  other  businesse  & must 
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bee  gone  about  it  & soe  went  away.  That  day  the  sd  troopers 
carryed  Mr  Strode  to  Ivillchester  six  miles  from  this  howse,  a 
weary  some  Journey  for  him  and  there  placed  him  in  an  Inne 
called  the  George  and  made  it  his  prison  very  nere  the  Com  on 
Gaole,  & told  him  hee  must  goe  to  Sornton  to  the  Deputie 
Lieutts  the  next  day.  Mr  Strode  desired  to  goe  that  eveninge 
beinge  about  2 miles  the  Troopers  would  not  saying  they  had 
noe  Orders,  that  Eveninge  Mr  Philips  Lieut,  to  Capt.  Helyar 
came  to  Mr  Strode,  who  complayned  to  him  how  hee  was  dealt 
wthall,  the  Lieut1  told  him  hee  knew  nothinge  of  it  but  it 
might  bee  by  some  Speciall  Order  wcl1  his  Captavne  had  & that 
there  were  other  Gentn  in  the  same  case  and  soe  after  a little 
complem1  parted  & left  Mr  Strode  under  his  guard  the  sd  9 or 
10  Troopers : next  day  about  noone  Capt.  Helyar  came  to 
Mr  Strode  & told  him  that  the  deputie  Lieutts  had  much 
businesse  that  day,  & therefore  would  have  Mr  Strode  for  his 
accommodation  to  come  the  next  morninge  wc]l  it  seems  he  did 
not  intend  because  he  sent  not  for  him  but  Mr  Strode  in  the 
morninge  went  to  Soihton  with  the  guard  that  was  left  upon 
him  & as  soon  as  he  came  sent  to  Capt.  Helyar  to  give  him 
notice,  & to  desire  hee  might  bee  heard  before  the  deputie- 
Lieutts  but  the  Captain  sett  new  guards  upon  him,  & sent  word 
that  hee  should  heare  from  him  shortly  : Mr  Strode  made 
some  meanes2  to  Sir  Thos.  Bridges  who  came  to  him  after 
dinner,  & told  him  hee  heard  of  noe  complaynt  against  him 
Mr  Strode  desired  him  hee  would  heare  his  complaynt  for  his 
wrong  imprisonment,  & takinge  away  his  liberty  and  reputation 
a g1  the  petition  of  right,  hee  promised  hee  should  bee  heard, 
about  2 howres  after  hee  was  sent  for,  hee  came  before  them, 
they  told  him  there  was  a complaint  made  by  Capt.  Helyar 
that  hee  had  refused  to  send  in  his  horses  to  the  hindringe  the 
service,  & that  other  men  by  his  example  kept  back  theire 
horses,  Mr  Strode  answered  that  hee  had  sent  one  horse 
and  that  his  sonne  had  sent  one  more  to  another  Troope  & 
that  if  Captain  Helyar  would  have  commanded  hee  might 
have  had  him  the  day  before  hee  was  taken  prisoner  as  the 
Capt.  if  hee  pleased  might  shew  them  by  letter  which  Mr 
Strode  writt  him,  he  acknowledged  to  have  received  the  letter 
but  excused  the  shewing  it  & brought  Higdon  Burrage  & 
Hixe  parties  interested  to  prove  hee  refused  whereupon  Mr 
Strode  shewed  the  Copy  of  the  Letters  to  the  deputie  Lieu- 
tenants which  Sir  Thos.  Bridges  perused  to  himselfe  & gave 
it  him  again,  when  he  thought  that  businesse  satisfied  and 
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desired  the  deputie  Lieutenants  that  they  would  now  conform 
to  the  Lord  Duke’s  Order  and  settle  what  horses  hee  and  his 
sonne  should  send,  wch  was  opposed  by  some  at  the  board 
though  not  deputie  Lieutts  & said  that  Mr  Strode  who  was  a 
presbiterian  & therefore  did  not  approve  of  the  kinge  and 
church  Government.  Mr  Strode  said  that  indeed  hee  was  a 
presbyter  & ever  was  soe  since  he  knew  what  religion  was 
but  was  wthall  as  good  a subject  & much  rejoy cing  in  His 
Matie’s  Government  as  any  man  whatsoever  profession  he  made 
or  pretended  to,  Mr  Strode  was  asked  whither  hee  had  taken 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  hee  told  them  yes,  many  times  & 
supremacy  also  yea  his  tenants  and  servants  had  taken  it  one 
Cor  above  hundreds,  Mr  Strode  desired  reparacon  for  his 
imprisonment  according  to  the  peticon  of  right  & Duke  of 
Ormond’s  protection  wch  hee  there  shewed,  and  desired  it 
might  bee  publickely  read,  woh  was  soe  by  one  of  the  Clarkes 
only  the  Title  was  forbidden  for  brevitie  sake  belike  & for  the 
body  of  it  it  seems  there  was  not  much  consideracon  taken, 
Mr  Strode  would  have  pressed  it  more  his  Unhansome  im- 
prisonment but  hee  was  bid  withdrawe  & indeed  twas  time  for 
hee  was  very  weary  and  weake  & soe  his  guards  with  Hicks 
and  Burrage  tooke  him  to  his  Chamber  where  he  had  not 
rested  an  hower  but  that  he  was  informed  by  a friend  that 
all  the  consideracon  that  was  taken  of  his  businesse  was  dis- 
patching a Warr*  to  make  a provost  Martiall  an  office  never 
heard  of  in  this  County  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  Warr 
used  to  be  made  by  the  Generali.  Mr  Strode  supposinge  this 
was  a designe  purposely  against  him  & perhaps  some  others 
went  to  the  Deputie  Lieutenants  againe  who  were  risen  & 
scattered  in  the  room  & could  speake  but  wth  one  at  a time, 
hee  told  them  that  hee  was  very  weake  & indisposed  & desired 
hee  might  go  to  his  owne  howse  and  if  there  was  anythinge 
against  him  hee  would  give  bayle  or  what  security  they  would. 
They  bid  him  goe  wth  all  their  hearts,  Mr  Strode  tellinge 
Capt.  Helyar  the  same  & Sir  Thos.  Bridges  also,  the  Capt. 
broke  forth  and  said  in  Choller,  Yue  shall  not  goe  to  your 
howse  and  taking  up  a paper  sd  Here  is  warr11  to  carry  you  to 
Gaole,  wch  Mr  Strode  supposed  twas  the  warr1  for  the  provost 
Martiall  to  take  him  into  Custody,  Sir  Thos.  Bridges  made 
noe  answere  but  that  the  businesse  was  over,  & Mr  Strode’s 
weakness  forced  him  to  his  Chamber,  his  Guards  attendinge 
him  where  he  went  to  his  bed  and  was  very  ill  all  that  night 
& much  the  worse  for  the  great  disturbance  of  the  guards  set 
upon  him,  the  next  morning  hee  was  not  able  to  rise  hee  sent 
a peticon  by  his  sonne  to  the  deputie  Lieutts  as  followeth 
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To  The  Honble  Genttn  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  Kt  of  the  Bath 
Sir  Thos  Bridges  Kt  Sir  Wm  Windham  Kt,  Francis 
Luttrell  Esqre  Deputie  Lieutts  of  Somsett  or  any  of 
them.  The  humble  peticon  of  Witt  Strode  of  Barring- 
ton Esqre,  now  yr  prisoner 
Humbly  sheweth. 

That  whereas  hee  is  informed  you  are  pleased  to  continue 
his  restraint  under  guards,  hee  humbly  prayeth  in  reguard  of 
his  old  age  72  years,  & his  other  infirmities  & constant  course 
in  a physicall  dyett  wch  wth  quiett  and  rest  very  much  comforts 
him  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  his  owne  house  at 
Barrington  for  prison  wthout  guards  & take  what  personall 
securitie  you  shall  thinke  fitt  for  continuinge  a true  prisoner 
whensoever  you  shall  coma  rid  him 

& shall  ever  pray  & c 

This  petition  was  delived  to  Sir  Thos  Bridges  & read  by 
him  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Wm  Windham,  Sir  Hugh  Smyth 
& Capt.  Helyar  & Mr  Strode’s  son  was  called  in  & had  his 
answere  from  Sir  Thos.  Bridges  that  hee  was  sorry  that  hee 
had  not  the  peticon  before  that  they  had  sent  a Letter  to  the 
Duke  to  let  him  know  Mr  Strode  was  a prisoner  to  the  Sheriffs 
& that  in  the  meantime  the  Sheriffs  should  accomodate  him 
wth  that  wch  fittinge  for  him,  that  his  best  way  was  to  send  to 
the  Duke  about  it  & that  hee  was  ill  advised  hee  did  not  send 
in  his  horses.  About  10  oclocke  Mr  Strode  was  commanded 
to  horse,  & to  goe  in  Capt.  Helyar’s  troope  to  Ivilchester  & 
beinge  ready  they  marched  & Capt.  Helyar  told  him  upon  the 
way  that  hee  should  choose  his  prison  in  Ivilchester  and  have 
what  liberty  hee  would,  Mr  Strode  told  him  hee  would  take 
no  place  but  what  was  assigned  him,  & if  he  pleased  to 
assigne  him  noe  other  hee  would  goe  to  the  George  where  he 
placed  him  before,  the  Sheriffs  bid  him  goe  into  Towne  before 
with  his  servants  and  when  hee  came  to  the  Towne  he  would 
come  to  him  Mr  Strode  & at  the  Towne’s  end  Higdon  that 
stayed  comanded  him  to  march  in  the  Middle  of  the  Troope, 
when  hee  came  to  the  Towne  beinge  very  weary  hee  alighted 
at  his  prison  dore,  Higdon  would  have  made  him  goe  to  horse 
againe  but  Mr  Strode  was  not  able,  yet  he  made  him  goe  on 
foot  to  the  Market  place  as  a Trophy  of  his  Victory  & there 
stayed  till  Capt.  Helyar  came  who  went  with  him  to  his 
Chamber  and  told  him  hee  would  send  his  pVost  mtiall  only  to 
aske  him  how  hee  did  and  soe  to  leave  him,  in  a day  or  two 
he  might  goe  to  his  owne  house  at  Barrington  & soe  Courte- 
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ously  tooke  his  leave.  As  soone  as  the  Captaine  was  gone 
out  of  towne  one  Thos.  Hopkins  came  & told  that  hee  was 
come  to  take  charge  of  him  as  his  prisoner  beinge  pVost  mar- 
tial! & having  a warr*  for  that  purpose  but  not  expressinge 
any  cause  of  comitment  the  mtiall  protests  great  Curtesie,  Mr 
Strode  told  him  hee  was  very  old  & infirme  & desired  him  on 
security  to  be  a true  prisoner,  hee  might  goe  to  his  owne  bowse 
wch  the  pVost  martiall  would  not  doe  for  he  had  strickt  orders 
to  the  contrary  from  Capt.  Helyar,  but  hee  should  have  the 
liberty  of  the  Towne  giving  sufficient  men  to  engage  for  him 
to  bee  a true  prisoner  and  one  of  the  mtiall’s  men  to  wayt  on 
him,  but  noe  person  must  come  to  him  nor  speake  wth  him  but 
in  the  presence  of  his  man  & this  is  the  condicon  Mr  Strode 
remaines  in. 

At  Ivillchester  14*  Sept.,  1661,  at 
the  signe  of  the  George. 


13.  Colonel  Helyar's  narrative  ( undated , hut 
written  after  No.  12). 

By  my  Comission  for  Captaine  of  a Troope  of  Horse  in 
the  Traine  I am  Coinanded  to  obey  any  precept  unto  me 
directed  under  the  hands  and  Seales  of  two  Deputie  Lieu- 
tenants. 

I have  a List  of  all  those  that  are  to  sett  out  horses  & 
Armes  in  my  Troope  sent  mee  by  two  Deputie  Lieuttts  with 
theire  Comands  under  theire  hands  & Seales  to  summon  them 
to  send  in  theire  horses  &c  wth  Back  Breast  &c  to  Musters  (& 
to  choose  able  & well  affected  riders)  by  which  list  Mr  Strode 
is  to  sett  forth  two  horses  &c 

Hee  has  beene  summoned  8 times  yet  never  sent  in  his 
horses  & armes  & Complements. 

That  at  our  first  muster  we  committed  the  Custody  of 
every  one’s  Armes  unto  the  soldier  that  is  to  ride  his  horse. 

That  we  choose  such  men  as  have  horses  of  theire  owne 
that  upon  any  suddaine  businesse  they  may  bee  ready  if  time 
may  not  permitt  them  to  fetch  the  Traine  horses. 

That  having  his  Grace’s  Orders  & the  CouncelFs  letter  unto 
him,  Communicated  unto  me  at  Hinton,  & directions  to  call 
together  my  Troope  imediately  I sumoned  Mr  Strowde  ffryday 
morninge  to  send  in  his  horses,  but  hee  instead  of  his  Conformity 
sends  for  his  Armes ; whereupon  findinge  my  Lord  Duke’s 
Comission  to’  weake  I sumoned  him  the  same  day  in  writinge 
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by  the  Kg,s  C omission,  the  suihons  beeinge  in  order  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  this  County ; next  day  hee  sends 
in  one  horse  wth  his  owne  man  wch  I refused,  havinge  beene 
formly  a rebell,  and  a letter  wherein  he  says  if  I comand 
another  horse  hee  shall  bee  ready. 

And  am  I not  beholdinge  to  this  gen1  that  will  doe  it  if  I 
comand  when  I see  him  disobedient  both  to  his  Grace's  & 
his  Matie’s  Comands. 

Secondly  comes  in  the  Legend  of  his  beinge  led  into 
Captivitie  which  beinge  very  tedious  and  untrue  I shall 
briefly  sum  it  up.  Upon  his  Grace’s  instruction  (which  in 
Sir  George  Lane’s  Letter  he  calls  his  Grace’s  little  Order) 
& upon  his  severall  contempts  it  is  thought  fitt  hee  be 
secured,  & I am  desired  to  see  it  done  & that  he  bee 
brought  before  the  Deputie  Lieutenants  at  theire  meetinge 
at  Somton.  I send  my  Cornett  unto  whom  he  pleads  his 
Grace’s  order,  the  Cornett  owes  all  reverence  to  my  Lod’s 
Orders,  but  supposes  no  Order  of  his  Grace’s  tends  to 
his  Maties  disservice,  and  soe  resolves  to  bring  Mr  Strowd 
away.  Mr  Strowd  would  have  gone  out  of  the  Cornett’s  sight 
up  the  stairs,  wch  the  Cornett  refused  to  let  him  doe,  because 
hee  doubted  hee  should  not  have  seen  him  againe  ; Mr  Strowde 
havinge  falsified  his  word  with  him  once  before,  when  he  Avas 
sent  to  fetch  him  upon  the  like  occasion  : for  wch  the  Cornett 
was  chidd.  Mr  Strowd  must  march  and  to  Ivelchester  hee 
comes,  and  is  lodged  in  the  best  Inne  in  Towne,  and  six  men 
to  wayt  on  him;  next  day  I come  to  see  him,  and  tell  him 
he’ell  finde  ill  accoihodacon  in  Somton,  in  reguard  of  the  many 
gent  & Souldiers  that  will  bee  there,  and  therefore  advised 
him  to  lodg  where  hee  was  & to  come  to  Somton  the  next  day, 
I left  but  one  souldier  to  Avayt  on  him : and  in  his  narrative 
hee  pays  mee  well  for  my  kindnesse.  Next  day  early  to 
Somton  hee  comes  with  his  one  souldier  attendinge  on  him  & 
noe  more ; at  the  leisure  of  the  Deputie  Lieutts  he  was  called 
in  and  asked  the  reason  of  his  contempts.  Hee  insists  upon 
his  readinesse  to  sett  out  his  horses,  & that  the  fault  was  wholly 
mine,  for  if  I would  have  Comanded  him  I might  have  had 
them  as  his  letter  which  hee  wrote  me  would  make  to  appeare, 
the  receipt  of  Avhich  letter  I did  acknowledge  hee  says,  but  ex- 
cused the  shewinge  it.  And  truely  well  I might,  for  hee 
confesseth  that  his  man  had  the  letter  of  mee  & left  it  with 
Mr.  Philips  his  sonne.  Oportet  mendaces  esse  memores.  Con- 
sidered wee  him  before  the  Deputie  Lieutts  & observe  his 
Carryage — many  reflections  hee  had  upon  mee  and  question- 
ings of  Authority  and  beinge  asked  what  hee  thought  of  the 
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Kg’s  prerogative  replyed — that’s  noe  law  & contrary  to  the 
peticon  of  right  that  he  should  bee  fetched  out  of  his  house  & 
presently  upon  w*hout  the  least  provocation  vaunted  himselfe  a 
Presbiteriau  and  that  the  Kg  was  soe  too ; at  wch  words  of  his 
beinge  moved  with  a Loyall  Indignation  I made  him  a short 
reply  & told  him  hee  had  chosen  a very  proffitable  religion 
that  could  dispense  him  the  holdinge  yet  the  mannor  of  Huish 
from  the  Bishop  & another  fatt  parsonage  from  that  church* 
and  that  I conceived  for  the  words  hee  had  disgorged  there  I 
might  iustifie  the  deteyninge  him,  w*hout  any  further  Order 
from  the  deputie  Lieutts.  This  the  gen*  pleases  to  phrase  my 
Choller.  But  the  gen*  beinge  w*hdrawne  is  a little  better  ad- 
vised & exhibits  a peticon  which  would  not  doe,  but  stands 
coihitted  to  mee  by  a Mittimus  under  the  hands  & Seales  of 
Seaven  Deputie  Lieutts.  In  favour  of  him  I appoint  one  Mr 
Hopkins  to  wayt  on  him  as  his  keeper.  Or  else  I must  have 
sent  him  to  my  Goaler,  of  whome  he  says  in  the  Conclusion  of 
his  narrative  that  no  man  must  come  to  him  or  speake  with  him 
but  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Hopkin’s  man,  and  that  by  strickt 
order  from  the  Captaine.  Mr  Strowde  in  my  hearinge  & 
divers  others  when  I took  his  bayle  said  of  Mr  Hopkins  that 
hee  had  not  seen  him  in  a week  before  ; and  Mr  Hopkins 
keepes  noe  man.  This  passage  and  that  about  my  showinge 
the  Letter  are  too  grosse. 

All  his  other  impertinencies  in  his  severall  dialogues,  & 
about  the  spoylinge  his  horses,  & wretchednesse  of  the  riders 
wee  can  disprove,  and  make  it  appeare  that  Mr  Strode  is  the 
most  dangerous  false  person  to  the  Kinge  in  this  County,  & if 
it  may  be  thought  fitt  that  any  persons  appear  to  Iustifie  any- 
thinge  that  is  alleged  against  him.  It  is  desired  that  it  may 
bee  at  such  time  as  the  parlmt  next  sits  because  divers  of  the 
deputie  Lieut*8  and  witnesses  are  parliment  men. 

Our  further  desire  is  that  if  wee  convict  him  hee  may 
beare  our  charges  & that  in  case  hee  make  not  good  his  nar- 
rative his  letter  to  Sr  Geo  : Lane  and  his  peticon  wee  may 
have  satisfaction  from  him  for  the  severall  imputations  he  hath 
layd  upon  us  & in  pticular  upon  yr  Humble  servant 

Will.  Helyar  vn 

That  upon  Mr  Strowde’s  Letter  in  Aprill  last  hintinge 
his  Grace’s  Order  for  his  settinge  forth  but  one  horse  I re- 
turned him  answere,  That  if  hee  pleased  to  produce  the  Order 
to  the  deputie  Lieutenants  and  they  countermand  theire  former 
Order  for  2 & Com  and  mee  to  sumon  him  but  for  one  horse 
only,  he  shall  finde  mee  his  servant. 
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14.  Fragment  of  undated , unsigned  letter  from  a Cousin  of 
Mr.  Pyne’s. 

Mr  Strode  since  his  coniittment  hath  sent  up  his  sonne  to 
Sollicitte  in  his  behalfe  & pretends  a very  malicious  prosecution 
against  him  reflecting  most  upon  the  Sherriffe  and  his  Officers 
having  petitioned  the  Duke  of  Or : to  be  heard  havinge  sent 
uppe  a large  narrative  of  all  the  proeeedinges,  upon  wch  he  is 
ordered  to  be  bayled  & to  be  sent  up  wtbvn  ten  days  to  appeare 
before  the  lords  of  the  Counsell  after  his  release  now  to  the 
end  that  those  who  are  concernd  may  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
allegations  I have  sent  you  heare  enclosed  Coppy  of  all  that 
he  hath  offerd  to  my  lord  that  soe  Mr  Sheriffe  may  be  prepared 
to  answere  his  obiections  & to  make  good  a charge  against 
him,  wch  you  may  be  pleased  to  comunicate  to  Ned  Phelips 
wth  my  service  to  him.  We  have  heare  noe  newes.  I had 
almost  forgotte  to  tell  you  that  my  Cousin  Pyne  is  ordered  to 
to  be  comitted  to  the  comon  Gaole  untill  his  Matie*s  further 
pleasure  be  signify ed. 

( On  verso.) — My  brother’s  letter  concerning  Stroode. 


15.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  to  the  Deputie  Lieutenants. 

[In  corner], 

Whitehall 

The  18th  of  September  1661. 

Sirs,— Your  Joynt  Letter  of  the  13th  Instant  I received 
the  18th  and  imediately  thereupon  Comunicated  the  same  to 
his  Matie  sitting  in  Councill  where  it  was  by  his  Matie’s  direc- 
tion read,  and  upon  consideration  had  of  the  contents  thereof 
I received  his  Matie’s  Comands  to  signifie  his  pleasure  unto 
you,  That  you  should  give  present  order  for  the  release  of  Mr 
William  Stroude  upon  securitie  first  entred  into  by  him  per- 
sonally to  appeare  before  the  Lordes  of  his  Matie’s  privy 
Councill  within  tenn  dayes  time  from  the  date  of  his  said 
securitie,  And  that  as  to  the  other  person  mentioned  in  yours 
viz : Mr  John  Pyne  yue  should  give  order  for  his  Comittment 
into  the  countie  Goale,  and  to  be  continued  there  a Prisoner 
untill  his  Matie  signifies  his  further  pleasure  concerning  him. 
Upon  your  desire  for  adding  two  deputy  Lieutts  more  for 
the  ease  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Easterne  Division  of  your 
countie  I have  given  directions  for  two  Comissions  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  two  Gentlemen  mentioned  in  yours  of  which  if 
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you  shall  give  them  notice  I suppose  they  will  give  directions 
to  some  they  can  entrust  to  receive  them  from  Sr  George 
Lane.  I have  not  more  at  present  to  add  but  remayne 

Srs 

your  very  loveinge  friend 
Ormond. 

I doe  conceive  it  will  be  necessary  that  within  the  time 
limitted  for  Mr  Strouds  appearance,  you  direct  such  officers  or 
other  persons  to  be  heere  in  Towne  as  are  able  to  make  proofe 
of  the  charge  against  him  to  the  end  as  occasion  requires  they 
may  be  produced  as  evidence  in  the  case. 

ffor  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Sir  Thomas 
Bridges  Knight,  Sir  Wiliam  Windham  Knight,  William 
Walrond  & ffrancis  Luttrell  Esquires  deputy  Lieutts  of  the 
countie  of  Somersett  &c  or  to  any  One  of  Them  to  be  comuni- 
cated  to  the  rest. 

[Across  the  side  in  another  hand.] 

Edmond  Windham  Esqre  at  the  White  howse  in  the 
Pelmell  nere  S*  James’s. 


SMitionat  fitotes  on  Harrington  and  the  Jitrottys. 


BY  JOHN  BATTEN. 


/~40LLINS0N’S  account  of  this  place  {Hist.  Somt .,  iii. 

113)  is  very  meagre.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
that  the  Church  was  in  reality  a Chapel  of  the  mother  Church 
of  South  Petherton  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of 
Bruton  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  if  not  earlier. 

There  are  two  curious  documents  relating  to  Barrington  in 
the  Bruton  Cartulary  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  notice.  The  first  is  a document  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  Jocelyn,  “ Bishop  of  Bath,”  dated  at 
Wokey  in  the  35th  year  of  his  episcopate  (a.d.  1241),  whereby 
the  Bishop  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  Barrington  from 
the  mother  Church  of  Perreton,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Bruton,  the  owners  both  of  the  mother  Church 
and  of  the  Chapel  of  Barrington,  consecrated  a churchyard  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  the  parish  of  Barrington,  but  neither 
the  Prior  and  Convent,  nor  the  mother  Church,  were  to  be 
prejudiced  in  any  manner,  nor  was  the  Chapel  to  be  taxed  as 
a Church  for  procurations  to  the  Archdeacon,  or  be  subject  to 
any  other  burden  incident  to  mother  Churches. 

The  second  document  is  an  ordination  of  the  same  Bishop, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  from  some  apprehension  that 
the  churchyard  might  thereafter  be  found  inconveniently  near 
the  Chaplain’s  House,  and  therefore  after  repeating  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  shall  not  exact  any  pro- 
curations from  the  Chapel  of  Barrington,  the  Bishop  declares 
that  if  he  or  his  successors  shall  think  that  the  Chaplain’s 
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House,  which  then  stood  close  to  the  Chapel,  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  parishioners  shall  be  bound  to  provide  sufficient 
land  near,  but  outside  the  cemetery,  wherein  such  house  may 
be  erected. 

Passing  on  to  the  Manor  of  Barrington  and  its  owners,  the 
same  historian’s  short  notice  ends  with  Thomas  Phillips,  Kt., 
son  and  heir  of  Thos.  Phillips,  who  died  in  1618. 

Mr.  Bond’s  paper  on  Barrington  Court  ( Proc . Som.  Soc.} 
vol.  23,  p.  26)  states  that  Thomas  Phillips,  the  father,  pur- 
chased the  estate  in  1605  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  that  Thomas  Phillips,  the  son  (who  was  created  a 
Baronet)  mortgaged  it  about  1621  to  Arthur  Farwell;  soon 
after  which  (about  1623)  it  was  sold  to  the  Strode  family,  and 
that  by  purchase  from  a female  descendant  of  the  Strodes  it 
eventually  came  to  the  present  owner. 

These  transactions  most  probably  relate,  not  as  Mr.  Bond 
supposes,  to  the  Manor,  but  only  to  Barrington  Court  and  the 
lands  surrounding  it,  which  seem  to  have  been  severed  from 
the  Manor  after  it  got  into  the  hands  of  Strode.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts,  but  the  recitals  in  some  docu- 
ments still  preserved  at  Montacute  House  shew  how  the 
Manor  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phillips  family.  The 
mortgage  to  Farwell,  or  Farewell,  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  (1st  Baronet),  14th  Feb.,  1621,  and  by  it  he  con- 
veyed the  Manor  of  Barrington  and  the  capital  messuage  (i.e. 
Barrington  Court),  the  Park  containing  100  acres,  and  also 
the  demesne  lands  thereof,  and  1200  acres  in  the  Forest  of 
Neroche,  to  his  sister’s  husband  Arthur  Farewell  Esq.  of 
Bishop’s  Hull,  for  securing  £2010  and  interest.  In  1625,  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips  and  one  Addis  a second  mortgagee,  in  con- 
sideration of  £3800  conveyed  all  the  property  to  William 
Strode  and  his  son  William  Strode  and  the  heirs  of  William 
Strode,  the  father. 

In  the  following  year  (1626)  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  died, 
leaving  his  son  Thomas  (2nd  Bart.)  a minor  and  ward  of  the 
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King,  the  wardship  being  assigned  to  Sir  William  Ogle,  after- 
wards Lord  Ogle,  who  ha,d  married  his  mother. 

In  1629  Ogle  took  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Wards 
against  Arthur  Farewell,  infant  son  and  heir  of  the  mortga- 
gee, for  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  which  was  decreed,  and 
Farewell  was  ordered,  when  of  age  to  re-convey  to  Phillips 
on  payment  of  what  was  due.  Ogle  then  proceeded  to 
establish  his  ward’s  right  to  the  property  as  against  Strode. 
In  1633  he  filed  an  information  in  the  Court  of  Wards  against 
William  Strode  the  father,  alleging  that  the  conveyance  to 
him  was  only  intended  to  be  a mortgage,  and  praying  redemp- 
tion. An  issue  was  directed  which  came  on  for  trial  at  the 
Taunton  Assizes  before  Chief  Justice  Finch,  and  after  evi- 
dence given  the  case  was  referred  to  Sir  John  Stawell  and  Sir 
Robert  Phelips,  who  awarded  a sum  of  money  to  Strode,  and 
directed  that  on  payment  thereof  he  should  re-convey  the 
property  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  the  ward.  Unfortunately 
for  him  payment  of  this  money  was  neglected,  and  the  war 
breaking  out.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  brother  Sir  James  (who 
succeeded  him),  engaged  for  the  King,  and  Sir  James  died, 
leaving  a son  only  two  years  old. 

In  1642,  Arthur  Farewell  and  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  (2nd 
Bart.)  being  both  of  age,  together  with  Sir  William  Ogle,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  Strode,  sold  the  manor  (except 
the  said  1200  acres  in  the  forest  which  were  conveyed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Ogle)  to  Richard  Chumby  Esq.  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  of  Bigdon,  Devon,  for  £4100;  and  by  deed  dated  21st 
January  1642,  it  was  conveyed  to  them  in  fee  simple.  They 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Putt,  whose  representatives 
are  the  present  owners.  How  the  purchasers  cleared  off  Strode 
does  not  appear. 

William  Strode,  the  father,  died  in  1666,  and  prior  to  1667 
Sir  James  Phillips  (4th  Bart.)  grandson  and  heir  of  the  first 
Sir  Thomas,  renewed  the  attempt  to  recover  the  property 
from  the  Strodes,  and  filed  a Bill  in  Chancery  against  William 
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Strode,  the  son,  for  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  on  the  ground 
that  the  conveyance  of  7th  April,  1625,  was  only  a mortgage, 
and  accounting  for  the  delay  in  taking  proceedings  by  the 
infancy  of  his  ancestors,  and  alleging  also  that  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  his  uncle,  was  slain  in  the  wars,  and  that  Sir  James, 
his  father  (3rd  Bart.),  who  was  also  actively  engaged  in  them, 
had  all  his  estates  sequestered.  To  this  Strode  pleaded  that 
the  conveyance  was  a bond  fide  absolute  conveyance  in  con- 
sideration of  money  paid,  and  that  he  had  been  in  quiet  pos- 
session for  50  years.  At  the  hearing  of  the  cause  in  1677 
the  Lord  Chancellor  dismissed  the  Bill  and  confirmed  Strode’s 
title,  and  so  Barrington  Court  remained  in  his  family  until 
the  sale  already  mentioned.  Papers  on  Barrington,  and  the 
Strodes’  connection  with  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Society’s  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xiii,  pt.  2,  p.  6,  by  Mr.  Serel ; and  vol.  xxx,  pt. 
2,  p.  32,  by  Mr.  E.  Green. 


faint  lathijii’  and  faint  ftcjme. 


BY  HUGH  NORRIS. 


TN  the  course  of  this  day’s  ramble  (Aug.  19th)  we  have 
travelled  along  a road,  two  spots  on  which  are  thus  noted 
by  the  old  Chronicler,  William  of  Wycestre,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15  th  century 

u Sancta  Whyte,  Candida,  virgo,  jacet  apud  Ecclesiam 
Whytechurch  per  . . . miliaria  de  C horde,  et  dedicatur 

die  Pentecosten. 

£f  Sancta  Regina,  id  est  Reyn,  virgo  in  Rcclesia  prope 
Crokgyn  in  Comitatu  Somersetke.”  1 

These  sentences  are  generally  held  to  indicate  chapels  or 
cells,  or  it  may  be  shrines,  dedicated  to  the  above  Saints,  and 
situated  on  the  main  road  between  Crew  kerne  and  Chard, 
either  on  or  near  to  the  spots  we  now  recognise  as  “ Serraine  ” 
or  “ St.  Reyne  ” Hill  and  “White  Down,”  where  a fair  is 
held  annually  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparently  tangible  evidence  of 
the  chronicler’s  truthfulness  afforded  by  the  undoubted  ex- 
istence of  such  places  as  St.  Reyne  Hill  near  Crew  kerne,  and 
White  Down  not  far  from  Chard,  such  an  amount  of  sceptical 
discussion  has  of  late  years  arisen  regarding  the  status  of 
the  two  Saints  thus  commemorated,  that  it  may  not  be  deemed 
time  altogether  wasted,  if  an  enquiry  be  instituted  as  to  what 
is  really  recorded  of  their  history. 

1 Chronicle,  Nasmyth’s  ed.  1778,  pp.  90-91. 
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ST.  REYNE. 

Of  St.  Reyne  we  get  full  and  unmistakeable  accounts.  Of 
St.  Whyte,  whom  William  of  Wyrcestre’s  words  would  appa- 
rently warrant  our  connecting  with  White  Down,  although  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  about  her,  there  seems  to  exist  in 
some  minds,  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  ever 
really  such  a Saint  at  all.  Moreover  if  she  can  be  spotted, 
one  cannot  exactly  determine  whether  whilst  in  the  flesh,  St. 
Whyte  was  actually  a man  or  a woman ; seeing,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shown,  the  name  is  at  one  time  recorded  as  belonging 
to  a person  of  the  one,  and  at  another  time  to  a person  of  the 
other  sex. 

Matters,  however,  are  altogether  different  with  regard  to 
St.  Reyne,  who  in  Roman  Hagiology,  is  commemorated  as 
“ St.  Regina,”  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  and  whose 
emblems  according  to  Husenbeth  are  (or  were)  somewhat 
numerous  in  different  churches  on  the  continent : — 

1st.  As  recorded  by  C allot,  she  is  depicted  in  a boiling 
cauldron  with  torches  applied  to  her  naked  body. 

2nd.  As  bound  to  a cross,  with  torches  applied  to  her 
sides.  ( Der  Heiligen  Leh .) 

3rd.  In  prison,  chained  and  praying,  with  a dove  on  a 
luminous  cross  appearing  to  her.  ( Bilder  Legende.) 

4th.  With  a lamb  or  sheep  about  her.  ( Ikonographie. ) 

5th.  Scourged  with  rods;  a dove  flying  towards  her. 
( Weyer.) 

6th.  The  same  with  a crown.  (Cahier.) 

7th.  Fountains  on  the  place  of  her  martyrdom.  (Husen- 
beth’s  “Emblems”) 

With  such  a record,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  St.  Regina 
or  St.  Reyne  was  an  authorised  and  undoubted  Saint  in  the 
Roman  Kalendar. 

She  is  said  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
to  have  been  the  only  daughter  of  a man  named  Clemens,  and 
to  have  been  born  in  a place  called  Alexia  in  the  Duchy  of 
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Burgundy,  somewhere  about  the  third  century  of  our  era ; hut 
of  her  earlier  years  one  has  failed  to  find  any  recorded  notice. 

Alban  Butler  simply  tells  us  that  “ after  undergoing  many 
cruel  torments,  she  was  beheaded  for  the  faith  at  Aliza,  for- 
merly a large  town  called  Alexia  famous  for  the  siege  which 
Caesar  laid  to  it,  but  now  a small  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Autun  in  Burgundy.  Her  martyrdom  happened  either  in 
the  persecution  of  Decius  in  a.d.  251,  or  under  Maximian 
Herculeus  in  a.d.  286,  as  some  Martyrologies  mention.  She 
is  honoured  in  many  Martyrologies.  Her  relics  are  kept 
with  great  devotion  in  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Flavigni, 
a league  distant,  whither  they  were  translated  in  a.d.  864, 
and  where  they  have  been  rendered  famous  by  miracles  and 
pilgrimages,  of  which  a history  is  published  by  two  monks  of 
that  Abbey.”  ( Lives  of  Saints , etc.,  vol.  ix,  p.  68.) 

A good  deal  of  the  above  corresponds  with  accounts  given 
at  greater  length  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum ,2  which  devotes  many 
of  its  folio  pages  to  notices  of  this  Saint  by  various  writers,  as 
well  as  to  discussions  on  what  should  be  regarded  as  reliable, 
and  what  as  fabulous  in  the  legends  relating  to  herself,  her 
sufferings  and  her  martyrdom. 

According  to  this  authority,  she  was  born  at  Alesia,  once  a 
city  in  the  old  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  a former  age  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
Julius  Caesar;  and  it  was  here  also  that  in  the  3rd  century, 
she  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  under  Olibrius  pro- 
consul  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximian. 

The  harrowing  details  of  her  sufferings  are  such  as  are 
calculated  even  at  this  distance  of  time  to  excite  feelings  of 
horror  and  compassion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  least  sensitive 
among  us. 

The  capital  sentence — which  according  to  one  authority 
seems  to  have  been  beheading,  according  to  another  drowning 

2 Published  in  Rome  and  Paris  by  Victor  Palme,  in  1867. 
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(“ suffocatio  in  aquis  ”)— was  only  carried  out  after  imprison- 
ment,— scourging  in  public  with  rods, — suspension  on  the 
“equuleus,”  or  little  horse  (a  torture  of  great  severity) — the 
most  shameful  exposure  of  her  unprotected  person  to  the  rude 
gaze  of  a ribald  multitude — and  lastly,  by  subjecting  her 
tender  limbs  and  body  to  the  agony  of  burning  by  means  of 
lighted  torches  continuously  applied  to  the  surfaces  thereof. 

Amid  all  these  terrors,  her  biographers  have  recorded  that 
her  confidence  in  God  and  her  faith  in  Christ  were  never 
shaken  for  a moment. 

It  is  added  also,  that  her  pure  spirit  having  ascended  to 
Heaven  whilst  her  truncated  body  remained  on  earth,  many 
remarkable  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  place  of  its  sepulture. 

This  spot,  we  learn  from  the  Geography  of  Michael  Bran- 
dianus,  is  known  as  the  plain  of  St.  Reyne  or  the  fane  of 
Sta  Regina,  and  is  distant  but  a league  from  the  Abbey  of 
Flavigny,  whither  her  remains  were  subsequently  translated 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

From  another  writer  quoted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum , we 
gather  that  there  was  a second  Sancta  Regina,  whose  mar- 
tyrdom took  place  in  the  5th  century ; but  inasmuch  as  her 
existence  is  rather  surmised  or  hinted  at  than  expressly  as- 
serted, we  can  hardly  be  accused  of  doing  her  an  injustice  if 
we  dismiss  her  altogether  from  our  present  consideration. 

ST.  WHYTE. 

Of  St.  Whyte,  whose  day  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Kalendar  on  the  20th  of  September  and  whose  name  is 
Latinised  into  “ Sta  Candida,”  little  is  known.  Her  identity 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a curious 
haze,  so  to  speak,  which  precludes  us  from  arriving  at  any- 
thing very  definite  regarding  her  history. 

Alban  Butler  does  not  mention  her. 

In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  we  read  that  the  memory  of  Sta 
Candida  is  set  forth  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
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ology  in  these  words — “ Saint  Candida,  virgin  and  Martyr, 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Carthagena  under  the  Emperor  Max- 
imian  {i.e.  in  the  4th  century),  her  whole  body  being  covered 
with  lacerated  wounds  produced  by  scourging.” 

Little  seems  to  have  been  recorded  of  her  career  by  any 
Hagiologist.  Galesinius  indeed  says  that  her  name  appears 
in  the  Breviary  and  tables  of  the  Church  at  Cordova ; but 
even  this  assertion  has  been  met  by  contradiction  at  the  hands 
of  others. 

Joannes  Tamayas  Salazar  tells  us  that  in  the  Spanish  Mar- 
tyrology,  she  is  commemorated  together  with  Susanna  and 
Martha  (whoever  these  may  be),  but  the  learned  Editor  of 
the  Acta  confesses  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing  more  of  her, 
than  that  (as  remarked  above)  she  was  worshipped  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cordova  in  Spain3 

According  to  C allot,  quoted  by  Husenbeth,  her  effigies  in 
the  Churches  represent  the  Saint  being  scourged  at  a stake.4 

But  if  we  have  such  scant  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  St.  White  among  the  older  writers,  we  are  not  wanting  in 
discussions  about  her  wo/i-existence  in  more  recent  times. 
Curiously  enough,  William  of  Wyrcestre  himself  in  one  place5 
speaks  of  “ Sanctws  Whytus  et  Sanctws  Ranus  (male  Saints) 
in  ecclesia,  capellse  super  planum  prope  Crokehorn  in  comitatu 
Somersetiae,  secundum  relatione  Tatershale,”  and  in  the  pas- 
sages at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  subsequently  mentions 
Sancta  Regina  and  Sancta  Whyte,  Candida,  in  the  feminine 
gender. 

Our  late  valued  associate,  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake,  discussed 
matters  connected  with  St.  Whyte  at  some  length,  in  a pam- 
phlet privately  printed  not  long  before  his  death  in  1890, 
entitled  Saint  Richard  the  King  of  Englishmen.  In  this  pam- 
phlet he  has  remarked  on  the  occurrence  of  other  dedications 

8 Acta  Sanctorum , Sept.  7th,  Ed.  Victor  Palme,  1867,  folio. 

4 Emblems  of  Samts , Ed.  by  Jessopp,  Norwich,  1882,  8vo. 

6 Op.  cit.  p.  163. 
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to  names  which  he  seeks  to  identify  with  both  these  Saints, 
viz.,  St.  White  and  St.  Reyne,  in  apparent  connection  with 
each  other  in  quite  a different  part  of  the  county. 

According  to  Coliinson,6  three  miles  south  of  Bristol,  on  the 
Wells  road,  there  is  a parish  called  Whitchurch;  three  miles 
south-west  of  Bristol,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Long  Ashton, 
is  to  be  found  a spot  called  St.  Rayne’s  Cross.  Mr.  Kerslake, 
apparently  believing  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere 
accident  in  these  reduplicated  associations,  has  surmised  that 
in  both  instances  they  may  be  held  to  commemorate  two  of 
Archbishop  Boniface’s  followers  and  fellow  workers.  Boni- 
face, cc  the  Apostle  of  Germany/’  in  his  foreign  diocese  in- 
troduced among  his  faithful  coadjutors  many  old  friends  from 
his  native  Wessex.  Amid  these  were  to  be  found  Witta,  whom 
he  created  Bishop  of  Buraburg,  and  Reginfred,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Cologne. 

When  Boniface  and  his  fifty-two  followers  were  massacred 
on  Whitsun-eve,  near  the  city  of  Utrecht,  during  his  mis- 
sionary expedition  into  Friesland  in  the  year  7 55,  many,  if 
not  most,  of  his  fellow  sufferers  were  said  to  have  been  his 
own  countrymen,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  his  death 
in  England,  a general  synod  convened  by  Cuthbert  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  decreed  that  he  and  his  cohort  (as 
his  companions  were  called)  should  have  their  martyrdoms 
solemnly  celebrated  annually,  throughout  the  Church  of 
England.7 

Mr.  Kerslake  adds  that  ee  Witta,  the  first  Bishop  of  Bura- 
burg, commonly  called  St.  White,  sometimes  also  Witan,  Witto, 
Wizo,  Vitus,  Albinus,  Candidus,  etc.,  and  Reginfred,  Bishop 
of  Cologne,  seem  to  be  colleagues  also  in  English  memory.”8 

These  ecclesiastics  moreover,  derive  an  additional  association 

6  Vol.  ii,  pp.  304  and  442. 

7  Councils,  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii,  p.  391  ; Concilia,  Spelman,  vol.  i, 

p.  289. 

8  St.  Bichard,  p.  68. 

New  Series,  VoN  XVII,  1891,  Part  II. 
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from  having  been  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  function  on  the 
same  day  in  a.d.  742.9 

Having  noted  so  much,  and  observing  that  William  of 
Wyrcestre  speaks  in  one  place  of  u Sanctis  Ranus,  Abbas,” 
(whose  day,  by  the  bye,  was  kept  on  the  8th  of  March),  and  in 
another  of  “ Sancta  Regina  ; ” — in  one  place  of  “ Sanctws 
Whytus,”  and  in  another  of  “ Sanctu  Whyte,  Candida,  Virgo,” 
— our  author  seems  to  me  to  have  drawn  the  inference  that 
the  spots  on  Windwhistle  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
were  originally  consecreated  to  Saint  Ranus,  alias  Saint  Re- 
ginfred  ; and  to  Saint  Witta  alias  Saint  Weyt  or  Whyte,  or 
Vitus,  and  that  Sta  Re  gin  a and  Sta  Candida,  as  we  know  them , 
are  simply  intruders  who  have  no  business  there  whatever. 

He  also  alludes,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  to  the  fact 
that  the  low-lying  land  on  the  north  side  of  Windwhistle  Hill 
is  unusually  clustered  with  place-names,  of  which  c White J is 
a constituent,  e.g.  “ White  Parish”  (which  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  as  regards  this  county),  White  Cross,  White staunton, 
and  White  Lackington,”  to  which  may  be  added  White  hall, 
Whitetield,  and  to  the  south-west  also  Whitcgscte,  near  Leigh 
House.  In  some  of  these  localities  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  chalk  formation  crops  out  (as  on  Warren  Hill)  near  the 
surface,  and  so  may  have  suggested  the  prefix  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  ; but  such  is  manifestly  not  the  fact  in  all,  or 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  that  this  theory  fails  to  be  of 
much  value  in  any  argument  pro  or  con. 

After  referring  to  possible  objections  to  the  above  reasoning, 
Mr.  Kerslake  proceeds  to  say  that  u This  uncertainty  cannot 
however  extend  to  Whitchurch  Canonicorum  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south,  of  which  the  present  dedication  is  that 
suspicious  usurper,  c Holy  Cross,’  perhaps  an  infection  from 
the  neighbouring  post-Norman  Montacute.  He  also  refers  to 
the  tradition  of  St.  White  and  her  Well  at  Whitchurch,  as 


9 Baronins,  a.d.  742,  xv. 
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still  surviving;  adding  ‘‘this  would  appear  to  be  the  Ecclesia 
near  Cbard  of  William  Worcester,  and  distinct  from  bis 
c capella  super  planum  ’ on  White  Down,  which  is  about  eight 
miles  north  of  it.”  10 

One  question,  however,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Kerslake's  theory, 
may  suggest  itself,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  possible  that  this 
district  might  have  been  connected  with  the  former  career  of 
Saint  Witta,  alias  Saint  Whyte  of  Buraburg  ? Whether  in 
fact,  he  may  not  have  been  a South  Somerset  man,  and  thus 
commemorated  in  the  folk-lore,  or  rather  place-lore  of  his  own 
county.  This  is  a question  by  the  bye  which  Mr.  Kerslake 
does  not  ask,  but  which  I would  submit,  is  worthy  of  being 
asked  by  those  who  have  any  leaning  towards  his  hypothesis. 

Again,  Precentor  Edmund  Venables  of  Lincoln  would  seek 
to  ignore  our  St.  Whyte  altogether,  and  he  refers  to  that 
passage  in  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History , which,  speaking  of 
Whitherne  or  f Candida  Casa  ’ in  Galloway,  says — “ The  place 
— — is  generally  called  the  White  House,  because  (St.  Ninian) 
there  built  a church  of  stone,  which  was  not  usual  among  the 
Britons,”  11  whose  churches,  it  may  be  noted  like  the  Vetusta 
Ecclesia  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  Glastonbury,  were 
generally  constructed  of  a less  conspicuous  material  known  by 
the  folk-name  of  4 wattle  and  daub.’ 

St.  Ninian’s  Church,  erected  in  the  6th  century,  was  certainly 
not  dedicated  to  St.  Whyte  or  Sta  Candida  but  to  St.  Martin ; 
for  we  are  especially  told  this  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
under  the  year  565. 

The  day  of  St.  Whyte  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
20th  of  September,  but  William  of  Wyrcestre  truly  tells  us 
that  her  chapel,  near  Chard,  held  its  festival  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  or  Whitsun- Sunday. 

There  is  a well-known  fair  held  on  White  Down  annually 

10  St.  Richard,  p.  70. 

11  Bohn’s  Ed.,  by  Giles,  p.  114.  Notes  and  Queries,  s.  6,  v.  455. 
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on  Whitsun-Monday  and  Whitsun-Tuesday,  and  from  a former 
paper  in  our  Proceedings ,12  “ The  Genealogy  of  the  Somerset 
Family  of  Meriet  ” by  Mr.  Greenfield,  we  learn  that  the  said 
fair  was  chartered  as  far  back  as  the  year  1361. 

This  appears  from  an  Inquision  held  at  Montacute  on  June 
6th,  44th  Edward  III,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine 
whether,  and  how  far  ce  a certain  fair  newly  set  up  at  Saint 
Wyte  (not  White  Down  or  White  Church),  and  held  yearly 
from  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  1361  ” until  the  above  date 
(1370),  had  prejudiced  the  fair  of  “ Lopene,”  which  lasted 
from  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  till  the  morrow  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  was  held  by  one  Gilbert  Talbot  directly  of  the 
King.  The  issue  of  this  Inquisition  is  not  given,  but  we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  it  was  not  adverse  to  “ Saint  Wyte,” 
seeing  that  her  fair  is  one  of  the  fixtures  of  our  county 
almanacs  in  this  present  19th  century.  Mr.  Pulman  (Book  of 
the  Axe)  says  that,  according  to  local  tradition,  the  present 
Church  of  Cricket  St.  Thomas  (hard  by  White  Down)  was 
originally  a domestic  chapel,13  and  that  the  parish  Church  at 
the  latter  place  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 

As  to  the  connection  between  the  dedications  of  our  churches 
and  our  country  wakes,  fairs,  and  revels.  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great’s  letter  to  Archbishop  Mellitus,  as  given  in  Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical  History ,14  proves  that  they  had  a common  origin. 
Brand  specially  tells  us  that  Pope  Gregory’s  letter  was  the 
origin  of  country  wakes.15 

Mr.  Kerslake,  in  support  of  his  theory  referred  to  above, 
mentions  the  following  fact  which  he  gathers  from  Notes  and 
Queries  for  May  1 7 th  1890,  in  which  Professor  Attwell  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  an  annual  festival  on  Whitsun- 
Tuesday , at  a place  called  Echternach  or  Epternach  (in 

12  Vol.  xxviii,  p.  142. 

13  4th  Ed.,  p.  387.  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  here  noticed 
for  the  sake  of  the  tradition. 

14  Book  i,  ch.  30. 

15  Pop.  Ants.,  Bohn’s  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1.  See  also,  on  this  subject,  Ibid,  p.  268. 
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Germany).  “ It  appears  to  be  a singular  dancing  procession 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Wille- 
brord,” (a  native,  by  the  bye,  of  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire).  The 
mission  of  St.  Boniface  was  a succession  to,  and  more  active 
extension  of,  that  of  St.  Willebrord;  and  for  three  years  Boni- 
face was  adjutant  of  Willebrord,  who  founded  a monastery 
at  Epternach,  and  was  buried  there.  The  festival,  however, 
is  not  in  his  honour,  but  in  honour  of  St.  Weit}  or  St.  Vitus , 
who,  Mr.  Kerslake  contends,  is  our  countryman  St.  Witta  be- 
forementioned,  and  to  whom,  possibly  belongs  the  association 
with  his  name  (perhaps  from  some  reputed  miraculous  cure) 
of  the  troublesome  disease  known  as  “ St.  Vitus’s  Dance.”16 

The  sports  at  White  Down,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  included  dancing,  as  related  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  must 
not  be  connected  in  our  minis  with  St.  Vitus’s  festival,  because 
it  was  common  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  for  the  local  gentry 
to  take  part  in  such  4 fun,’  at  our  older  chartered  fairs. 

Whitchurch  Canonicorum  near  Charmouth,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Dorset,  is  that  which  Mr.  Kerslake 
evidently  assigns  as  William  of  Wyrcestre’s  White  Church 
near  Chard,  but  which  he  states  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
chapel  spoken  of  by  that  chronicler  as  ££  Sanctus  Whyte  ” 
in  conjunction  with  ££  Sanctus  Ranus,”  on  the  table  land  near 
Crewkerne.  William’s  exact  words,  literally  translated,  are 
as  follows  ££  St.  White  lies  at  Whyte  Church,  about  . . . 
miles  from  Chard and  if  we  take  each  dot  as  meaning  one 
unit,  then  we  have  an  approximately  close  guess  at  the  correct 
distance,  viz.,  three  miles  between  the  two  places. 

Whitchurch  Canonicorum  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  possibly 
one  of  the  oldest  parishes  in  its  own  county.  It  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  ££  Witan-cercian”  (or  White  Church),  in  the 
will  of  King  Alfred  (who  died  in  901),  as  part  and  parcel  of 
his  possessions  in  the  west  which  he  bequeaths  to  his  youngest 


16  St.  Richard,  etc.,  p.  71. 
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son  Ethel  ward  ; and  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Kin^ 
makes  no  reference  to  St.  IV hyte,  but  that  he  simply  calls  the 
parish  “ White  Church.”  It  was  at  a later  date  surnamed  so 
to  speak,  “ Canonicorum,”  because  its  rectory  was  appropriated 
to  the  Canons  of  Sarum  and  Wells. 

A moiety  of  the  manor,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Whete  circe,’ 
was  granted  to  the  Church  of  Wells  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  the  11th  century,  and  not  long  afterwards  we  find 
it  spelt  s Wit  cerce,’  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 

Hutchinson  quotes  a deed  of  gift  of  the  advowson  of  this 
church,  executed  between  the  years  1231  and  1239  by  GeofPry 
de  Mandeville,  in  favour  of  Joceline  Bishop  of  Bath,  in  which 
these  words  are  used : — “Noverit  universitas  vestra,  me  divine 
pietatis  intuita,  dedisse  et.  concessisse  Deo,  et  Beate  Yirgini, 
et  Sainte  Wite , et  Ecclesie  de  White  Church,  in  puram  et 
perpetuam  eleemosynam,  totam  terram  de  Bere,  simul  cum 
bosco,  etc.”17 

At  the  first  blush,  one  would  almost  conceive  that  Winter- 
bourne Whitchurch,  not  far  from  the  Abbey  of  Cerne,  was 
meant,  seeing  that  that  place  is  close  to  Bere  Kegis  and  Bere 
Wood;  but  the  De  Mandevilles  were  Lords  of  Marshwood, 
which  included  the  Hundred  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum, 
and  apparently  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Winter- 
bourne. As  if  to  add  to  any  confusion  already  existing  be- 
tween the  two  places,  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  about 
the  year  1250  by  King  Henry  III,  and  again  in  1309  by 
King  Edward  II,  a market  and  fair  were  granted  to  Whit- 
church Canonicorum  uuder  the  designation  of  “ Album  Mo- 
nasterium,”  or  the  White  Minster.  Now  this  was  the  very 
name  given  to  Winterbourne  Whitchurch  in  the  same  county 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  places.  Hutchins, 
moreover,  explains  that  Winterbourne  Whitchurch  “ derives 
its  distinctive  appellation  from  the  colour  of  its  Church  when 


17  History  of  Dorset , Vol.  ii,  Ed.  3,  p.  270. 
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newly  built,  or  from  the  chalky  hills  near  it,”  etc. ; and  as  if 
in  corroboration  of  this,  he  affirms  that  it  was  called  in  olden 
times  f Winterbourne  Blaunchminster.’ 18 

Concerning  the  fair  just  mentioned,  it  appears  that  as  a fair 
for  horses  and  merchandise  it  collapsed  more  than  a century 
ago.  To  it  succeeded  a two-days’  feast  or  revel,  held  on  the 
spot  of  unenclosed  ground  reserved  for  the  older  fair,  its  chief 
feature  being  the  hospitable  dispensation  of  big  apple-pies 
made  in  large  flat  dishes,  each  holding  from  half  a bushel  to 
a bushel  of  fruit.  This  has  also  downgraded  in  the  present 
day  to  one  gingerbread  stall,  set  up  for  a couple  of  days,  ac- 
companied by  dancing  and  hard  drinking  at  the  public-houses 
for  a week. 

The  date  of  Whitchurch  fair  is  at  present  fixed  curiously 
and  with  evident  care  for  the  convenience  of  neighbouring 
villages  ; a liberty  which  was  not  unfrequently  taken  with 
such  fixtures.  It  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  after  More- 
combe-lake  Feast,  which  occurs  on  the  Monday  after  Chideock 
Feast,  which  takes  place  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  11th 
of  September.  Presuming  then  that  as  fairs  were  often 
originally  held  on  a Sunday,  and  that  Chideock  Feast  was 
formerly  on  or  about  September  11th,  Whitchurch  Fair  would 
be  a fortnight  later ; a date  sufficiently  near  St.  White’s  day 
to  afford  some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  its  original  date 
might  have  coincided  with  her  festival,  viz.  Sept.  20th. 

Hutchins19  says  of  the  Church,  “ It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Whyte , 
or  Candida , afterwards  to  the  Holy  Cross knowledge  of  this 
latter  fact  being  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  Roger 
Beaufiz  or  Bovis,  Yicar  thereof  in  1452,  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried  “in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  here.”  In  the 
face  of  this  assertion  however,  it  seems  singular  that  nearly  a 
century  after,  viz.  in  15  31,  one  Robert  Pike  of  Stanton  St. 
Gabriel  (a  chapelry  in  the  same  parish),  desires  that  his  body 


18  Vol.  ii,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  196  et  seq. 


19  Vol.  ii,  Ed.  3,  p.  266. 
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may  be  buried  “ in  a tomb  in  the  chancel  of  St.  White’s  Church 
here.”  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  there  is,  or  was 
not  long  since,  to  be  seen  on  a Mandeville  tomb  ( circa  1400) 
in  this  Church,  some  scroll  work  on  which  the  words  “ Candida 
. . . candidiorque  ” alone  could  be  deciphered.  This  was 

probably  a punning  allusion  to  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
occupant. 

The  only  explanation  of  these  apparent  contradictions  that 
seems  to  offer  itself,  is  the  possibility  that  the  early  Saxon 
Church  at  “ Witan-cercian  ” may  have  been  re-dedicated  to 
St.  Whyte  (or  Sta  Candida)  in  deference  to  popular  opinion, 
■whatever  its  original  dedication  may  have  been,  or  else  that  a 
shrine  in  her  honour  may  have  been  there  set  up  in  connection 
with  her  wonder-working  well,20  the  popularity  of  wrhich  had 
caused  it  to  overshadow  any  other  or  previous  dedication  of 
the  parish  Church. 

Mr.  Kerslake,  who  quotes  Hutchins  almost  as  freely  as  the 
writer  has  done,  says,  “the  truth  is,  the  early  dedications  of 
Churches  were  often  groups  of  names,  of  which  one  became 
sometimes  by  mere  usage  the  distinctive , and  therefore  the 
popular  or  fixed  name , such  as  we  call  the  dedication;  the  foci 
of  the  dedications  being  the  chief  altars,  etc.”  of  which  he 
instances  more  than  one  example.  The  impression  of  the 
writer’s  boyhood  days,  that  the  fine  old  tower  of  Whitchurch 
Canonicorum  was  then  used  as  a landmark  by  the  fishing 
population  of  West  Bay,  has  been  confirmed  by  recently  in- 
stituted enquiry,  and  knowing  with  what  tenacity  old  customs 
and  old  traditions  are  clung  to  by  seafaring  people,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  such  has  been  the  case  from  time  imme- 
morial, seeing  that  when  viewed  from  the  water,  the  holy  pile 
must  ever  have  stood  out  as  a conspicuous  object  against  its 
darker  background  of  hill  and  foliage. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  William  of  Worcester  seems 


20  Coker. 
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to  have  jotted  down  what  he  had  been  told  by  others  (not 
having  visited  this  neighbourhood  himself),  viz.  that  in  the 
15th  century  there  were  two  shrines  or  chapels  on  Wind- 
whistle  Hill,  the  one  dedicated  to  Sta  Regina  or  St.  Reyne, 
the  other  to  a Saint  then  recognized  as  Sta  Candida  or  St. 
Whyte,  having  however  previously  recorded  that  Stus  Whytus 
and  Stus  Ranus  stood  “ super  planum  prope  Crokehorn.” 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is,  who  and  what  were 
these  two  holy  persons  ? 

Mr.  Kerslake  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  two  chapels  in 
question  commemorate  the  canonization  of  two  of  his  Wessex 
friends,  the  German  bishops  and  fellow  martyrs  St.  Reginfred 
of  Cologne,  and  St.  Vitus  or  St.  Weit  of  Buraburg ; the 
latter  a holy  man  with  many  aliases. 

But  he  does  not  attempt  to  identify  St.  Reginfred  with  Stus 
Ranus,  and  he  does  not  succeed  in  identifying  his  8th  century 
St.  Vitus  with  our  4th  century  Sta  Candida. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  face  of  the  foregoing  copious  extracts 
from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  other  collateral  authorities,  no 
one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  existence  in  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  of  such  a Saint  as  Sta  Regina,  whose  name  would 
pass  by  a natural  and  easy  transition,  at  a later  date,  into  the 
Norman-French  St.  Reyne. 

Precentor  Venables  dealing  only  with  St.  White,  believes 
that  Sta  Candida  was  an  invention  of  later  days  in  order  to 
adapt  an  early  and  somewhat  obscure  Saint,  known  by  that 
name  in  the  Roman  Kalendar,  to  a Church  popularly  and 
universally  recognised  as  ie  Hwit-cerce,”  or  “White  Church,” 
guided  to  this  view  by  the  venerable  Bede’s  note  on  Whith- 
erne,  or  " Candida  Casa,”  the  so-called  f Columban  ’ Church, 
founded  by  St.  Ninian  in  the  Scottish  county  of  Galloway, 
about  the  year  565  of  our  era,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  St. 
Martin. 

The  Acta  Sanctorum  and  other  standard  sources  of  in- 
formation certainly  identify  St.  Reyne  with  Sta  Regiua,  and 
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St.  Whyte  with  Sta  Candida  ; although  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  not  been  able  entirely  to  dispel  the  obscurity  that  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  surrounds  her  history  and  her  name. 

The  writer’s  opinion  on  this  vexed  question  is  that,  whilst 
giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  William  of 
Worcester  with  which  this  paper  was  commenced,  he  agrees 
with  Canon  Venables  as  to  the  probably  spurious  origin  of 
Sta  Candida  in  the  instance  before  us.  He  conceives  that  in 
the  discrepancies  hanging  over  the  two  Dorsetshire  Whit- 
churches  ; in  the  almost  certainty  that  Whitchurch  Canoni- 
corum  was  noticed  for  the  prominence  of  its  contrast  with 
its  surroundings,  in  times  gone  by  ; in  the  probability  that 
Winterbourne  Whitchurch  owes  its  cognomen  to  a similar 
cause,  and  to  the  fact  that  a peculiar  distinctness  would  attach 
to  a Church  standing  on  Whitedown,  a height  at  least  500 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  one  may  find  very  much 
to  confirm  the  conviction  of  the  learned  precentor,  and  very 
little  to  contradict  it. 

Taking  the  case  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum  as  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  this  theory,  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
find  many  other  instances  in  which  the  Church  has  followed 
popular  instincts  in  dealing  with  popular  convictions,  even  to 
an  extent  as  great  as  that  of  superseding  a dedication  to  the 
Holy  Cross  by  a re-dedication  to  St.  Whyte,  or  vice  versa. 

Granted  that  such  may  have  occurred  at  Whitchurch  Canon- 
icorum, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  great  difficulty 
in  giving  credence  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Church,  wdiich  tradition  states  to  have  once  existed  on  White 
Down  a dedication  should  have  taken  place  in  the  name  of 
St.  Whyte,  an  almost  forgotten  Saint  in  the  Roman  Kalendar, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  And  here  the  writer 
desires  to  express  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Kerslake’s  opinion  that 
the  “ Ecclesia  Whyte  Church  ” near  Chard,  whose  dedication 
was  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide,  and  Whitchurch  Canonicorum 
near  Charmouth,  are  one  and  the  same  place. 
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He  believes  that  no  dispassionate  enquirer  can  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  two  Saints — Stua  Whytus,  and  Stus  Ran  us, 
whose  chapels  were  ‘super  plauum  prope  Crokehorn,’  with 
‘ Sancta  Whyte  apud  Ecclesiam  Whytechurch  per  . . . 

milliaria  de  Cherde,’  and  ‘ Sancta  Regina  in  Ecclesia  prope 
Crokgyn  in  Comitatu  Somersetise  ! ’ 

Personally  then,  he  would  receive  in  all  its  integrity,  the 
statement  of  the  old  Bristol  Antiquary  with  which  he  set  out, 
viz.,  that  St.  Reyne  was  worshipped  in  the  15th  century  in 
a Church  (or  chapel  or  cell)  near  Crewkerne,  and  that  St. 
Whyte  had  a home  a few  miles  from  Chard,  ‘ apud  Ecclesiam 
Whytechurch,’  (possibly  a parish  Church,)  where  her  votaries 
annually  held  special  services  in  her  honour,  ‘die  Pentecosten 
an  indirect  corroboration  of  this  being  afforded  at  the  present 
day  by  the  fair  which  has  been  held  in  Whitsun  week,  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred 
years. 


Stoics  on  ih^  ®eolo||ir  of  (fqttjfcepo. 


[' Communicated  through  W.  A,  E.  Ussher ; by  permission  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey.'] 
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/HREWKERNE  is  favourably  placed  for  the  study  of 
Geology,  as  within  an  easy  walking  distance  the  fol- 
lowing formations  appear  at  the  surface : — 


Cretaceous 


Jurassic 


o 

O 


£5 


Chalk. 

Upper  Greensand. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Corn  brash. 

Forest  Marble. 
Fuller’s  Earth. 
Inferior  Oolite. 
Midford  Sands. 

Upper  Lias. 
Middle  Lias. 
Lower  Lias. 


These  formations  comprise  sands,  clays  and  limestones, 
that  were  deposited  beneath  the  sea  ; and  they  yield,  some- 
times abundantly,  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  that  tenanted 
the  wraters  during  these  ancient  epochs. 


All  the  divisions  occur  within  a radius  of  five  miles,  but  to 
trace  readily  the  upward  sequence  of  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic 
strata,  it  is  best  to  cross  the  country  from  the  Yale  of  Uchester, 
through  Yeovil  and  Sherborne,  to  the  Yale  of  Blackmore.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Crewkerne  these  strata  are 
much  dislocated  by  faults,  which  traverse  the  country  chiefly 


from  west  to  east. 
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Owing  to  these  disturbances  and  to  subsequent  denudation, 
tbe  outcrops  of  the  several  formations  are  shifted  here  and 
there,  producing  a good  deal  of  local  complication.  Indeed, 
all  the  way  from  Bridport,  by  Beaminster  to  Crewkerne,  the 
outcrops  of  the  Oolitic  strata  are  much  broken,  though  their 
general  trend  is  in  a northerly  direction.  To  the  north-east 
of  Crewkerne,  a more  powerful  fault  has  shifted  the  outcrops 
some  miles  to  the  east,  this  disturbance  having  a considerable 
downthrow  to  the  south. 

Stretching  across  this  broken  and  denuded  series  of  Liassic 
and  Oolitic  strata,  we  find  straggling  masses  of  Upper  Green- 
sand and  Chalk,  that  form  the  higher  grounds  near  Crewkerne. 
These  newer  strata  are  outliers  of  the  Dorsetshire  Downs,  and 
the  springs  that  issue  from  them  feed  streams  flowing  in  one 
direction  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  in  another  direction 
into  the  English  Channel.  But  few  of  the  faults  that  traverse 
the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  strata  have  affected  the  Cretaceous 
covering,  and  the  two  systems  of  strata  are  entirely  discordant. 
Thus  the  Greensand  and  Chalk  rest  on  the  Oxford  Clay  at 
Rampisham  and  north  of  Corscombe  ; on  the  Cornbrash  and 
Forest  Marble  at  West  Chelborough ; on  the  Fuller’s  Earth 
at  Cheddington  and  other  places  south  of  Crewkerne  ; on  the 
Inferior  Oolite  near  Seaborough  and  Wayford;  on  the  Mid- 
ford Sands  near  Chillington  and  Cudworth ; and  on  the  Lias 
at  Cricket  St.  Thomas. 

The  relations  between  the  several  formations  and  the  scenery 
are  well  marked.  The  trend  of  the  hills  formed  of  Cretaceous 
rocks  is  naturally  independent  of  the  other  escarpments,  for 
the  earlier  strata  were  planed  down  to  a comparatively  uniform 
level  before  the  Chalk  and  Greensand  were  spread  over  them. 
Subsequent  denudation,  after  revealing  the  old  surfaces  of  the 
Lias  and  Oolites,  has  carved  vales  out  of  the  clayey  strata ; 
while  the  sands  and  limestones,  which  could  better  withstand 
the  forces  of  subaerial  denudation,  appear  as  low  ridges  or 
gentle  escarpments  and  knolls. 
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The  lowest  limestones  of  the  Lias  do  not  appear  within  our 
area,  only  the  higher  beds  of  Lower  Lias  Clay  which  form 
the  Yale  of  Ilchester  come  within  reach  near  Martock  and 
Puckington.  They  merge  upwards  into  the  micaceous  shales 
and  sands  of  the  Middle  Lias,  which  form  an  escarpment  on 
the  south  side  of  the  vale ; and  along  this  tract,  as  at  Tintin- 
hull,  many  orchards  flourish,  and  the  district  is  famed  for  its 
cider.  P oil  owing  the  dip-slope  of  this  escarpment,  we  find  the 
thin  rock-bed  or  Marlstone  of  the  Middle  Lias,  and  although 
this  bed  is  sometimes  but  18  inches  in  thickness,  it  is  a tough 
iron-shot  limestone  that  is  serviceable  as  road-metal,  and  has 
therefore  been  quarried  in  many  places.  The  shallow  quarries 
usually  display  a few  feet  of  the  basement-beds  of  the  Upper 
Lias,  pale  earthy  limestones ; and  both  these  and  the  Middle 
Lias  rock-bed  are  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  in  particular  to  these  strata,  for  they  have  been  fully 
described  before  this  Society  by  Charles  Moore.1  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  beds  are  shown  at  Tortwood  Hill 
near  Ihninster,  at  Boxtone  Hill  and  other  places  near  Shepton 
Beauchamp,  near  South  Petherton,  and  Norton  under  Ham 
Hill;  at  these  localities  many  fossils  may  be  obtained,  and 
here  and  there  also  we  may  procure  the  yellow  nodules  of 
argillaceous  limestone  (Upper  Lias),  like  those  from  which 
Moore  obtained  the  fine  series  of  fossil  fishes,  as  well  as  re- 
mains of  Saurians,  now  preserved  in  the  Bath  Museum. 

The  higher  beds  of  the  Upper  Lias,  consisting  of  clays 
and  micaceous  sandy  shales  are  rarely  exposed,  but  there  are 
sections  near  Yeovil  that  show  their  gradual  passage  upwards 
into  the  Midford  Sands.  These  Sands  indeed  form  passage- 
beds  between  the  Lias  and  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  they  have 
locally  been  termed  the  Yeovil  and  Bridport  Sands.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  include  in  upward  succession  the  zones  of  Am- 
monites jurensis  and  A.  opalinus , and  attain  a thickness  of  about 

1 Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  119. 
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150  feet.  The  lower  beds  are  more  or  less  argillaceous  in 
places,  and,  as  with  other  conformable  strata,  there  is  no 
definite  plane  of  separation  between  the  Upper  Lias  Clays 
and  the  overlying  sandy  series.  From  the  lower  beds  at 
White  Lackington,  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  obtained  specimens  of 
Ammonites  jurensis , A.  insignis,  and  A.  dispansus ? 

In  mass  the  Midford  Sands  comprise  buff  micaceous  sands, 
with  indurated  layers  and  nodules  of  calcareous  sandstone  ; 
some  of  the  harder  bands  in  places  are  largely  composed  of 
comminuted  shells,  and  these  are  developed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  series,  coalescing  tofcform  the  famous  building-stone  of 
Ham  Hill.2 3  Of  this  fine  yellow  freestone,  most  of  the  halls 
and  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  are  built.  Similar  stone 
has  been  quarried  west  of  North  Perrot  church.  It  yields 
fragments  of  Pecten  and  Ostrea,  and  other  fossils  may  occa- 
sionally be  found. 

At  Crewkerne  itself  these  beds,  forming  the  higher  portion 
of  the  Midford  Sands,  are  represented  by  sands  with  concre- 
tionary bands  of  sandy  limestone,  and  by  loamy  sands  and 
marl,  that  yield  in  abundance  Rhynchonella  cynocephala,  Tere- 
hratula  oolithica , and  a variety  of  Waldheimia  carinata.  Other 
fossils  too  are  found,  including  Ammonites , Nautilus , Belemnites, 
Myacites  tenuistria , Pecten  de missus,  P.  Icevizadiatus,  Trigonia , 
and  Serpula  tricarinata.  Many  of  the  Brachiopoda  were  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Darell  Stephens,  and  they  have 
been  described  by  Davidson  and  others.4  The  beds  are  well 
shown  in  the  railway  cutting  west  of  Crewkerne  station,  where 
they  are  overlaid  by  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  brought  abruptly 
against  the  Fuller's  Earth  on  the  north,  by  a fault  that  crosses 
the  railway  in  an  oblique  direction. 

2 Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xlv,  p.  450. 

3H.B.W.,  Proc.  Bath  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  182  ; and  Buckman,  op.  cit. 
p.  448. 

4 Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  His.  Club , May,  1877  ; and  S.  S.  Buckman,  Ibid.,  vol. 
iv,  1883. 
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The  same  fossiliferous  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Midford 
Sands  are  shown  in  deep  cuttings  on  the  old  Chard  road  west 
of  Crewkerne  ; between  Crewkerne  and  Haselbury  ; and  by 
the  lane  leading  to  Little  Silver,  between  High  Cross  Hill 
and  East  Chinnock;  and  again  at  Stoke  Knap  near  Bea- 
minster. 

Leaving  these  higher  sandy  beds,  which  belong  to  the  zone 
of  Ammonites  opalinus , we  come  to  the  fossiliferous  limestones 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  These  beds  are  exposed  in  a number 
of  quarries  near  Crewkerne,  Misterton,  and  Haselbury,  where 
they  are  quarried  for  lime-burning,  for  rough  building  pur- 
poses, and  for  road  metal.  Probably  the  full  thickness  of  the 
bed  does  not  exceed  25  feet. 

The  lower  beds  consist  of  hard  sandy  and  shelly  limestones, 
with  one  or  two  layers  of  iron-shot  limestone  ; and  these  are 
overlaid  by  paler  oolitic  limestones.  The  lower  beds  are 
seldom  more  than  five  or  six  feet  thick,  and  they  are  usually 
grouped  in  the  zone  of  Ammonites  Murchisonoe.  This  species, 
together  with  Lima  Etheridgei,  Isocardia  cordata,  and  Wald- 
heimia  anglica , are  recorded  from  Haselbury  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudlestone.5 

In  the  railway  cutting  west  of  Crewkerne,  these  lower  beds 
are  partially  concealed,  but  they  may  be  examined  in  places ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  Lamellibranchs.  A quarry  south  of  Misterton 
afforded  many  species,  including  Astarte  excavata,  Ceromya 
concentrica,  Cucullcea , Gresslya  abducta,  Gryphcea  sublobata, 
Lima  pectiniformis,  Pholadomya  Jidicula , etc.,  as  well  as  Bra- 
chiopoda  and  other  fossils.6 

It  seems  most  probable  that  both  zones  of  Ammonites  Mnr- 
chisonce  and  A.  Humphriesianus  are  represented  in  these 
lower  beds,  although  the  latter  species,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 


6 Jurassic  Gasteropoda,  Palceontograph.  Soc.,  p.  40. 

6 The  above-mentioned  species,  and  those  noted  in  the  sequel,  were  identified 
by  Messrs.  G.  Sharman  and  E.  T.  .Newton. 
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has  not  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crewkerne. 
The  Inferior  Oolite,  however,  exists  in  an  attenuated  form, 
compared  with  its  development  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  and 
on  this  account  the  fossils  preserved  in  its  several  layers  are 
more  plentiful,  as  a rule,  and  more  varied.  Owing  to  the 
paucity  of  sediment,  the  fossils  are  not  preserved  in  such  dis- 
tinctive beds  as  we  find  in  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
zones  here,  as  near  Bridport,  become  to  a certain  extent  inter- 
blended. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are  more  clearly  to 
be  distinguished.  They  are  shown  in  the  railway-cutting  at 
Crewkerne,  and  in  a quarry  near  the  railway-station.  There 
rubbly  pasty  and  shelly  limestones,  obscurely  oolitic,  are 
shown  to  a depth  of  10  or  12  feet.  They  contain  some  fossils, 
such  as  Lima  pectiniformis , Pecten  demissus,  and  Terebratula 
Phillipsii , found  also  in  the  lower  beds ; but  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  Ammonites  Parkinsoni  (to  which 
zone  they  belong),  and  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  Sea- 
urchins,  such  as  Colly  rites  ovalis}  Clypeus  Agassizi , and  Holec- 
typus  hemisphoericus.  Terebratula  splicer oidalis,  T.  Stephani , 
Rhynchonella  spinossa9  etc.,  may  also  be  found. 

Besting  on  the  Inferior  Oolite  we  find  the  Fuller’s  Earth, 
a formation  consisting  mainly  of  clay  or  marly  clay,  with, 
near  the  middle,  bands  of  pale  earthy  limestone,  known  as  the 
Fuller’s  Earth  Rock.  No  Fuller’s  Earth  proper  is  known  to 
occur  in  the  district,  the  beds  of  special  economic  value  being 
obtained  from  the  formation  near  Bath. 

At  Mr.  Lye’s  brickyard  at  Crewkerne,  the  Fuller’s  Earth 
clays  are  worked  for  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  drain-pipes,  and 
here  the  beds  are  seen  resting  on  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 
faulted  against  the  Midford  Sands.  Thus  a useful  assemblage 
of  strata  is  met  with  in  one  series  of  openings,  the  sand  being 
serviceable  to  the  brick-makers,  and  the  limestone  being  burnt 
into  lime  for  mortar.  It  will  be  noticed  too,  that  the  Inferior 
Oolite  limestone  occurs  in  more  solid  blocks  beneath  the  clay 
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covering  than  it  does  where  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A few  fossils  may  he  obtained  from  the  clay,  such  as  Belem- 
nites  parallelus,  Ostrea  acuminata,  Waldlieimia  ornithocephala, 
and  Rhynchonella  varians. 

There  is  another  brickyard  in  the  Fuller’s  Earth,  by  the 
tunnel  west  of  Crewkerne  railway-station,  and  the  clay  is  also 
exposed  in  the  cutting  before  mentioned.  It  contains  little 
concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  known  as  “ race.  ” 

The  Fuller’s  Earth  Rock  has  not  been  traced  persistently 
in  the  country  west  of  Crewkerne,  but  it  was  observed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bristow  near  North  and  South  Perrot.  Good  sections 
are  to  be  seen  eastwards,  near  Thornford. 

No  traces  of  the  Great  Oolite  occur  in  this  district.  The 
Fuller’s  Earth  is  overlaid  directly  by  the  Forest  Marble.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Great  Oolite  may  be  to  some  extent 
replaced  by  the  upper  beds  of  the  Fuller’s  Earth,  but  the 
absence  of  the  formation  may  be  due  to  a certain  amount  of 
unconformable  overlap.7 

The  Forest  Marble  consists  of  clays  and  shales  divided  by 
flaggy  and  false-bedded  shelly  limestones.  The  limestones 
are  largely  made  up  of  broken  shells  of  Ostrea,  etc.,  and  they 
are  usually  oolitic.  At  Long  Burton,  near  Yeovil,  these  beds 
have  been  polished  for  local  use  in  chimney-pieces,  etc.,  but 
the  stone  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  for  it  contains 
ochreous  galls  and  often  a good  deal  of  lignite.  It  yields  a 
durable  road-stone,  and  has  been  used  for  building  purposes, 
and  paving.  The  fossils  include  Ostrea  Sowerbyi , Pecten  annu- 
laius , etc. 

The  junction  with  the  Fuller’s  Earth  is  rarely  to  be  seen, 
but  on  the  Dorset  coast  the  base  of  the  Forest  Marble  is  a 
rich  fossil-bed  crowded  with  specimens  of  Rhynchonella,  Tere- 
b rat iila,  and  other  fossils  that  link  it  with  the  Bradford  Clay 


7 H. B. W. , Geol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  467. 
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of  Wiltshire.  The  harder  limestone  beds  of  the  Forest 
Marble  stand  out  in  bold  escarpments,  as  may  be  seen  near 
Halstock,  Pendomer,  and  Hardington. 

The  Cornbrash  is  a rubbly  earthy  and  shelly  limestone,  with 
softer  marly  layers,  and  it  is  usually  rich  in  fossils.  Ammonites 
discus  is  occasionally  found,  but  the  most  abundant  species 
comprise  Avicula  echinata,  Gresslya  peregrina , Isocardia  min- 
ima, Modiola  Sowerhyi,  Pecten  vagans,  Rhynchonella  concinna , 
Terebratula  intermedia,  Waldheimia  lagenalis,  W,  ohovata,  and 
Echinohrissus  clunicularis.  Fine  collections  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Wood,  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bower  of  Closeworth. 
The  Cornbrash  is  burnt  for  lime,  and  it  has  been  employed  for 
building  purposes  at  East  Coker. 

The  Oxford  Clay,  as  previously  noted,  has  been  observed 
within  a few  miles  of  Crewkerne.  It  forms  the  vale  of  Black- 
moore,  and  is  exposed  in  various  brickyards  near  Melbury 
Osmund  and  eastwards. 

Of  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Chalk  that  form  the  higher 
grounds  on  the  south  side  of  Crewkerne,  we  have  but  little 
detailed  knowledge.  The  Upper  Greensand  comprises  green, 
grey,  and  buff  sands,  surmounted  by  hard  cherty  layers. 
Exogyra  conica  is  abundant  in  the  sands  ; and  Pecten  Asper, 
and  P.  quinqueco status  may  usually  be  found  in  the  chert 
beds. 

At  the  base  of  the  chalk  there  is  usually  a rich  fossil-bed 
known  as  the  Chloritic  Marl.  This  bed  is  well  shown  near 
Chard,  where  it  yields  Ammonites  rothomagensis,  A.  varians , 
Scaphites  cequalis,  Turrilites  Wiesti,  and  many  other  species. 

These  Cretaceous  beds  would  no  doubt  repay  a thorough 
examination ; and  it  is  probable  that  representatives  of  the 
Gault  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Greensand. 
To  the  local  geologist  no  more  interesting  task  could  be  re- 
commended than  the  mapping  of  the  various  strata  on  the 
Ordnance  maps  of  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a mile.  The 
original  geological  survey  of  the  district  around  Crewkerne 
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was  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow,  more  than  forty  years 
ago;  for  bis  Map  was  published  in  1850.  The  Upper  Lias  at 
that  time  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  local  importance  to 
be  separately  mapped ; and  emendations  are  needed  in  the 
tract  of  ground  extending  from  Berwick  or  Barwick  by  West 
Coker  to  West  Chinnock  and  Merriot.  The  main  features  in 
the  geology  were  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
but  of  course  the  better  and  larger  maps  now  procurable  will 
enable  the  geologist  to  depict  the  structure  of  the  country  in 
closer  detail. 

The  district  is  one  almost  bare  of  superficial  accumulations. 
The  higher  courses  of  the  streams  contain  but  narrow  strips  of 
Alluvial  debris.  The  slopes  of  the  uplands  are  strewn  in  places 
with  detritus  of  chert  from  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  occa- 
sional quartz  pebbles  are  found  in  the  soil  over  the  Oolitic 
tracts.  As  a rule  however,  the  soils  and  agricultural  char- 
acteristicts  are  directly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
strata. 

The  Lower  Lias  clays  of  the  Yale  of  Ilchester  form  rich 
pasture  lands,  and  in  that  area  much  Cheddar  cheese  is  made ; 
on  the  slopes  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Middle  Lias  shales 
we  find  land  occupied  by  orchards,  and  on  the  higher  grounds 
of  Middle  Lias  we  find  a mixture  of  arable  land  and  pasture. 
Again,  when  the  clayey  beds  of  the  Upper  Lias  spread  over 
the  Marlstone  we  find  vales,  as  between  Chillington  and  East 
Dowlish,  suitable  again  for  meadow  and  pasture.  The  higher 
lands  of  the  Midford  Sands,  which  rise  in  little  isolated 
knolls  beyond  their  main  outcrop,  are  fertile  tracts,  for  the 
beds  are  more  or  less  calcareous ; and  here  again  we  have  a 
mixture  or  arable  and  pasture  land,  much  good  barley  being 
grown  in  places.  The  Inferior  Oolite  decomposes  into  brashy 
argillaceous  soil,  on  which  wheat  and  other  crops  are  grown. 
The  Fuller’s  Earth,  which  forms  a vale  between  Crewkerne 
and  Pendomer,  is  naturally  a cold  and  infertile  clay,  but  this 
heavy  land,  by  draining,  may  support  good  timber  and  thick 
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hedgerows,  while  the  pastures  near  Mosterton  support  dairy- 
farms,  and  good  Dorset  cheese  is  made. 

Much  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Forest  Marble  is  heavy, 
but  it  affords  mixed  soils,  on  which  corn  is  grown,  while  much 
is  devoted  to  pasture  and  meadow.  The  Cornbrash,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  mostly  under  arable  cultivation,  while  the 
Oxford  Clay  again  is  largely  devoted  to  grass  land.  On  the 
Upper  Greensand  there  are  fertile  tracts  of  timber,  pasture, 
and  arable  land  ; but  the  ground,  as  a rule,  is  less  cultivated 
than  that  of  other  formations,  and  much  of  it  is  left  for  the 
gorse.  The  Chalk  affords  some  variety  of  soils,  the  lower 
strata  more  especially  being  under  arable  cultivation,  while  the 
higher  beds  form  open  downs  and  sheep  walks.8 

One  other  point  of  interest  may  be  mentioned. 

Between  the  villages  of  East  and  Middle  Chinnock  there  is 
a spot  marked  “ Salt  House,”  on  the  Ordnance  Map ; and  it 
is  said  that  East  Chinnock  “ is  famous  for  a salt  spring,  from 
which  salt  was  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantities/’9 

8 See  J.  Buekman,  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Dorsetshire.  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Agricultural  Journal , vol.  xiii. 

9 G.  P.  R.  Pulman,  Local  Nomenclature , 1857,  p.  133. 
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TF  the  Battle  of  Crewkerne  is  unknown  to  fame,  it  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  importance  of  our  town  is  systema- 
tically overlooked.  It  is  quite  as  much  a fact  that  there  was 
a Battle  of  Crewkerne  in  1645,  as  that  there  was  a Battle  of 
Waterloo  in  1815.  All  the  fighting  was  not  done  either  at 
Waterloo  or  in  our  own  parish  ; hut  each  was  the  centre  of 
interesting  and  important  movements. 

The  events  I have  to  speak  of  took  place  within  a week. 
They  begin  on  F riday,  the  4th  of  J uly,  1 645,  when  F airfax, 
after  a fine  march  from  Dorchester,  looked  down  on  the  ruins 
of  Beaminster  from  the  hill  between  that  town  and  Crewkerne: 

- — the  hill  probably  through  which  the  tunnel  now  admits  the 
peaceful  traveller  into  the  Happy  Yalley.  It  was,  we  are 
told,  the  pitifullest  spectacle  that  eye  could  behold.  Prince 
Maurice  had  been  there  before.  A riot  occurred  between  his 
French  and  Cornish  troops,  and  almost  every  house  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  I may  be  excused  from  entering  at 
length  into  the  subsequent  details,  they  are  very  carefully 
given  in  the  Book  of  the  Axe , and  Mr.  Pulman  has  relied  in 
great  measure  on  the  graphic  account  of  J oshua  Sprigge,  M.A., 
a zealous  Puritan,  but  one  would  suppose  a clear  sightseer  and 
not  very  unfair  partizan.  His  book  is  called  Anglia  Rediviva 
or  England’s  recovery,  published  in  1647 ; and  the  author 
chooses  for  his  motto  a Greek  text  from  the  Revelation,  “ The 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.”  A 
great  admirer  of  Cromwell,  he  gives  him  the  sincere  flattery 
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of  imitation  in  the  incredible  intricacy  of  parenthesis  in  the 
fine  passages  of  his  introduction  and  dedication  ; but  like  his 
hero,  he  is  sharp,  short,  and  decisive  in  matters  of  action. 
Mr.  Pulman  seems  to  despise  him,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  “worthy  Puritan  Sprigge.” 
However,  he  is  the  author  for  our  battle,  and  has  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  localities,  and  it  will  save  time  if  for  a 
few  minutes  we  look  at  things  mainly  through  his  spectacles. 

On  that  Friday  afternoon  then,  the  4th  of  July,  the  whole 
of  Somersetshire  was  held  by  the  King,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Taunton,  now  hard  pressed  by  Lord  Goring,  very  short 
in  supplies  both  of  food  and  ammunition.  The  people  on 
the  whole  were  rather  Royalist  than  Roundhead  and  a very 
strong  chain  of  garrisons  along  the  line  of  the  Yeo  was  sup- 
posed to  make  Bridgwater  and  Bristol,  now  held  by  Prince 
Rupert,  secure.  Amongst  the  noticeable  Royalists  is  Lord 
Paulett,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  the  King, 
and  held  a command  in  the  Royal  army.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  on  very  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  at 
Crewkerne.  A speech  is  attributed  to  him,  made  at  Sherborne 
in  1642,  in  which,  classing  together  as  Puritanical  places, 
Taunton,  Crewkerne,  Bristol,  Dorchester,  and  Exeter,  he  tells 
his  soldiers  at  Sherborne  to  “let  their  swords  be  cruel  on  them 
without  difference  of  age,  sex,  or  degree.”  The  speech  was 
probably  never  spoken,  but  it  was  said  to  have  been,  and  the 
report  throws  a light  on  the  bitterness  which  distracted  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  had  the  King  retreated  to 
the  West  after  the  disaster  of  Naseby  he  might  at  all 
events  have  protracted  the  struggle.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
he  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  surrounded  him  with  a 
divided  Council  and  Generals  who  were  probably  as  little 
fit  to  hold  their  own  against  Cromwell  as  any  that  even  the 
Cavaliers  could  have  furnished.  Of  the  men  of  influence, 
Greenvill  and  Goring  were  the  most  noticeable.  The  former 
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was  the  most  rapacious,  the  latter  the  most  profligate  of  the 
Royalist  chiefs.  Both  were  more  than  half  disaffected  to  the 
King,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  evidence  that  Greenvill 
at  least  was  willing  to  bring  about  the  abdication  of  the  King 
and  the  substitution  of  Prince  Rupert  for  the  Prince  of  W ales 
as  his  successor.  Goring  had  already  twice  betrayed  his  party 
— first  the  King,  and  then  the  Parliament ; he  drank  hard, 
gave  the  reins  to  his  passions,  and  shocked  the  most  profligate 
by  his  shamelessness.  He  was  however  a brave  and  dashing 
officer,  yet  almost  more  formidable  to  his  friends  than  his  foes. 

“ Lord  Goring’s  forces,”  says  Clarendon,  <c  infested  the 
borders  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon  by  unheard  of  rapine, 
without  applying  themselves  to  any  enterprises  upon  the 
rebels.” 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  terrible  state  of  things  that 
Fairfax  had  another  very  difficult  task  in  dealing  with  the 
Clubmen  of  these  counties.  The  “ farming  men,”  as  Sprigge 
calls  them,  organised  themselves  under  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  to  protect  their  own  property 
and  check  the  depredations  on  both  sides.  The  neutrality  of 
the  leaders,  at  all  events,  was  strongly  inclined  to  be  more 
friendly  to  the  King  than  to  the  Parliament,  and  some  of 
them  had  received  considerable  encouragement  from  Rupert 
and  the  Council  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  mass  of  the 
men  however  were  more  independent,  wearing  white  ribbons 
in  their  hats,  and  chanting  in  somewhat  of  a Jingo  strain  their 
doggrel — 

If  ye  offer  to  plunder  or  take  our  cattle, 

Be  you  assured  we’ll  give  you  battle. 

They  seem  to  have  held  their  own  pretty  firmly. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  at  all  events  true 
to  the  doctrine  that  they  themselves  had  a certain  right  to 
plunder,  and  were  always  ready  to  fall  upon  either  party  when 
it  got  into  difficulties.  We  meet  with  the  names  of  Hoskins, 
Paulett,  and  Hussey  amongst  the  leaders.  Fairfax  had  dealt 
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wisely  and  firmly  with  them,  and  Cromwell,  we  are  told,  with 
a mixture  of  sound  argument,  vigorous  handling,  and  kindly 
good  sense,  was  a model  of  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact. 
He  got  quit  of  the  trouble  speedily,  and  sent  those  whom  he 
called  poor  silly  creatures,  to  their  homes. 

The  Puritan  army  then  had  got  to  Beaminster.  A lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Crook- 
horn,  and  was  brought  to  Fairfax.  From  him  it  was  ascer 
tained  that  Goring,  after  one  last  attack,  had  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Taunton,  and  was  marching  on  Ilminster,  to  check 
Fairfax,  if  possible.  On  Saturday,  the  5th,  his  army  started; 
the  weather  was  very  hot,  the  road  ill  and  narrow,  being  all 
enclosed.  The  men,  therefore,  who  had  had  a fortnight  of 
forced  marches,  were  glad  enough  to  get  to  Crewkerne,  and 
looked  for  a rest  on  the  Lord’s  day.  On  their  arrival,  however, 
they  received  news  which,  in  the  words  of  Sprigge,  “made 
them  stirr  their  stumps.”  The  advance  of  the  Boyalists  on 
Ilminster  had  been,  it  was  thought,  abandoned ; they  were 
now  in  full  force  at  South  Petherton,  an  attack  might  be 
looked  for  that  night.  Three  regiments  of  Puritan  horse,  and 
with  them  two  of  foot,  were  ordered  to  advance.  Notwith- 
standing their  weary  march,  we  are  assured  that  their  hearts 
leapt  for  joy  that  they  were  like  to  be  engaged,  and  they 
pushed  on  to  the  front.  Before  them  the  enemy  retreated, 
recrossed  the  bridge  over  the  Parrett  to  South  Petherton, 
and  made  a stand  there  behind  breastworks.  The  Puritans, 
however,  immediately  rebuilt  the  bridge,  and  Saturday  closed 
by  a further  retreat  of  the  Royalists  on  the  “ pass  ” to 
Ilchester  and  Lode  Bridge  on  the  line  of  the  Yeo. 

Sunday,  the  6th,  was  not  a day  of  perfect  rest  at  Crewkerne. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  messengers  hurried  in  with  fresh  tidings. 
At  four  and  six  in  the  evening,  at  midnight,  and  again  at  two 
in  the  morning,  news  came.  The  head-quarters  of  the  enemy 
were  at  Long  Sutton ; Lode  Bridge  and  Langport  were  held 
in  strength ; the  two  passes  of  the  Yeo  at  Ilchester  and 
New  Series , Vol.  XVII , 1891,  Part  11.  I 
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Langport  had  been  made  good,  and  the  bridge  toward 
Yeovil,  bigber  up  the  river,  bad  been  broken  down. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  7th,  the 
drums  beat,  and  by  six  the  foot  were  drawn  out  of  the  town  to 
a rendezvous  in  a field  about  a mile  from  Crewkerne,  and  a 
general  movement  was  made  towards  Petberton.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  near  and  between  the  two  streams  was  very 
marshy,  and  probably  spanned  by  only  two  or  three  passes, 
while  the  garrisons  of  Ilchester,  Langport,  and  Lode  Bridge, 
seemed  too  strong  to  allow  the  river  to  be  crossed.  Fairfax 
called  a council  of  war.  At  one  time  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  they  must  go  round  quite  as  far  as  Sherborne  to  turn 
the  enemy’s  flank.  In  the  result  however  a passage  was 
effected  at  Yeovil,  or  perhaps  at  a little  further  down  by 
Yeovilton,  so  that  on  Tuesday,  the  8th,  both  armies  were 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The  Loyalists  retreated  to 
Ilchester,  and  then  hastily  abandoned  their  position  there,  not 
having  time  to  demolish  the  works  or  to  set  fire  to  anything 
but  the  Bridewell,  which  they  had  fortified ; and  even  this 
was  quickly  quenched  by  the  inhabitants. 

Next  day  a new  danger  declared  itself.  Goring,  either 
with  a view  of  attacking  Crewkerne,  or  in  hopes  of  after  all 
getting  into  Taunton  by  a surprise,  had  made  a rapid  counter- 
march on  Ilminster ; General  Massey,  however,  was  des- 
patched to  overtake  him,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  came 
to  Ilminster;  where,  finding  the  horses  in  one  field,  and  the 
soldiers  taking  their  amusement  in  another,  he  made  short 
work  of  the  matter.  On  the  same  day  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
pushed  on  to  Long  Sutton.  The  resistance  was  poor,  and 
before  night  the  Loyalists  had  been  forced  back  to  a position 
a little  to  the  right  of  Langport,  between  High  and  Low 
H am.  On  Thursday,  the  10th,  the  final  struggle  took  place. 
Goring  is  much  blamed  for  not  having  made  his  way  westward 
and  attempted  a junction  with  his  friends  in  Devonshire.  He 
stood  upon  his  advantage,  having  the  passes  of  the  river,  and 
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might  fight  or  fly  at  his  own  pleasure.  He  would  have  been 
safe  if  he  could  have  got  to  Bridgwater.  A different  reso- 
lution however  was  adopted.  The  Royalist  foot  lined  the 
hedges,  and  the  horse  were  drawn  up  on  the  steep  of  the 
Higher  Ham.  Cromwell  was  not  long  in  accepting  battle. 
The  troops  under  Massey  had  not  yet  got  back  from  Ilminster, 
and  the  narrow  lanes,  made  more  difficult  by  some  recent 
heavy  storms,  were  for  a time  gallantly  maintained  by  the  foe. 
The  Roundhead  advance  was  for  the  moment  checked,  but 
the  Ironsides  were  not  easily  daunted.  Soon  the  King's  troops 
wavered,  and  finally  abandoning  their  position,  fell  back  on 
Langport.  Langport  had  the  reputation  of  being  stronger 
than  it  really  was,  and  for  a short  time  Cromwell  hesitated 
about  an  immediate  attack.  The  discipline  of  the  Puritans  is 
praised,  because  they  obeyed  orders  as  good  soldiers  with  the 
sweetest  pleasure.  The  Royalists  made  no  stand  in  Langport ; 
the  usual  tactics  were  pursued,  and  what  they  could  not  keep 
they  did  their  best  to  destroy.  The  town  was  set  on  fire ; 
then  Cromwell,  riding  hard  through  streets  over-arched  by 
flames,  came  up  with  the  fugitives.  The  last  stand  was  made 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  at  Aller  Moor.  Thence 
the  remnant  of  Goring’s  forces  were  driven  back  over  the 
plains  of  Sedgmoor, — so  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  reverse 
of  Protestantism,— and  were  allowed  to  pause  within  two  miles 
of  Bridgwater.  Soon  after,  that  town  also  was  captured. 
Goring  gave  himself  up  to  a debauch ; the  Clubmen  gathered 
like  vultures  on  their  unfortunate  countrymen.  On  September 
11th  Bristol  was,  as  the  King  put  it,  “ meanly  55  surrendered 
by  Prince  Rupert,  and  there  was  no  hope  left  for  the  Crown 
in  England.  And  yet,  had  not  the  battle  of  Crewkerne  been 
fought.  Prince  Rupert  might  have  been  King  of  England. 


jimniji'set  founds. 


BY  BISHOP  HOBHOUSE. 


rpHIS  subject  is  one  into  which  I have  been  drawn  by  various 
causes,  and  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  some  partial  in- 
formation. Having  no  hope  at  my  age  of  adding  to  it,  I now 
lay  it  before  the  Society  with  the  view  of  getting  the  subject 
worked  out  by  some  who  with  local  information,  can  track 
accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  areas,  and  also  put 
together  as  a working  system  the  forest  life,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  various  elements,  high  privilege,  special  jurisdiction 
for  enforcement  of  privilege,  and  a large  staff  of  officers  high 
and  low. 

The  system  was  one  which  materially  affected  large  por- 
tions of  the  county.  Under  the  Norman  Kings,  especially 
H enry  the  First,  the  Second,  and  J ohn,  the  forest  officers  were 
continually  advancing  the  bounds  of  encroachment;  the  forest 
privileges  were  very  burdensome  and  irritating  to  the  inhab- 
itants, the  lower  retainers,  of  the  woodman  and  gamekeeper 
class,  were  probably  brutal,  and  the  purlieus  were  the  resort  of 
outlaws,  who  abounded  in  the  days  of  sanctuaries,  and  of  very 
imperfect  police. 

It  is  consequently  a subject  to  be  studied  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  picture  of  our  social  state  in  the  middle  ages. 

I will  first  deal  with  the  word  Forest. 

It  suggests  to  our  minds  (1)  Trees — but  timber  is  no  more  a 
necessary  part  of  an  English  than  of  a Highland  deer-forest. 
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The  presence  or  absence  of  timber  depended  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances.  In  Selwood  with  its  clay 
there  was  much  heavy  oak  timber.  In  Mendip  forest  there 
was  but  little. 

2.  An  uninhabited  waste.  This  was  not  needful.  The 
perambulations  show  that  whole  villages  were  included  in  the 
bounds,  and  thus  made  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  deer 
and  to  the  expeditation  or  “ lawing  ” of  their  dogs,  i.e.  to  the 
excision  of  a claw  or  pad  to  lame  them  in  hunting. 

The  definition  of  a forest  is  a privileged  hunting  area, 
clothed  with  a special  jurisdiction  and  jurisprudence.  It 
could  not  be  created  by  a subject.  It  was  vested  in  the 
Crown,  or  in  some  grantee  of  the  Crown.1  The  forest  laws 
were  older  than  Cnute,  who  re-issued  them  in  a code,  which 
was  revised  by  Henry  III. 

Each  monarch  of  the  Norman  times  was  asked  at  his  ac- 
cession for  a ‘Carta  de  Forests  ’ to  assure  his  subjects  of  his 
protection  against  oppression.  In  that  of  Henry  III  (9th 
year)  the  freeholders,  who  had  their  woods  in  forests,  were 
assured  that  they  should  have  them  as  they  were  at  the  first 
coronation  of  Henry  II  (1155),  and  that  any  wood  taken  in 
by  encroachment  since  that  date  should  be  disafforested. 

In  1297,  25th  Edward  I,  the  King  in  Parliament  confirmed 
his  father’s  charter,  and  fulfilled  Henry’s  unfulfilled  promise 
ce  That  all  forests  which  our  grandfather  afforested  should  be 
viewed  by  good  and  lawful  men.” 

In  the  26th  year,  March  and  May,  1298,  the  King’s  Com- 
missioners arrived  in  the  shire,  and  organized  the  perambula- 
tions of  the  five  forests,  Selwood,  Mendip,  North  Petherton, 
Exmoor,  Neroche.  They  empanelled  a jury  consisting  of  the 
King’s  Hereditary  Forester,  Sabina  Peche  (or  her  deputy 
Peter  of  Ham),  of  the  Verderers  (two  or  three  as  the  case 
might  be),  and  of  some  neighbouring  landowners. 


See  Stubbs’  Preface  to  Charters  of  Hen.  II. 
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The  bounds  were  laid  down  according  to  the  sworn  evi- 
dence, and  perambulated,  a record  of  the  reduced  bounds 
drawn  up,  containing  also  a schedule  of  the  manors,  woods 
or  vills  which  had  been  wrongfully  included  within  the  forest 
since  Henry  IT’s  coronation.  These  were  declared  to  be  disaf- 
forested for  ever. 

The  records  were  sent  according  to  the  terms  of  Edward’s 
Statute  confirming  his  Carta  Forests  (c.  3,  27th  Edward  I) 
to  each  Cathedral  Chapter  for  preservation  and  reference, 
and  with  injunction  that  the  charter  should  be  read  in  the 
Cathedral  twice  a year.  At  Wells  the  records  were  copied  by 
the  Chapter  into  their  registers,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
Reg.  Ill,  fos.  83-6 ; also  in  the  Bishop’s  Registry,  in  a book  of 
mixt  records  touching  Cathedral  estates.  They  were  printed 
by  Hearne,  1723,  in  his  Ad.  de  Domerham , p.  185,  being  fur- 
nished to  him  by  Archdeacon  Archer,  an  accurate  transcriber. 

Attached  to  the  record  is  a list  in  French  of  the  Foresters’ 
salaries  and  allowances  for  journies.  These  officers  were 
classed  into  mounted  and  unmounted,  and  paid  accordingly. 
The  total  salaries  of  the  five  forests  amounted  to  .£40  Is.  7d. 
N o forest  had  more  than  one  mounted  forester.  In  the  smaller 
areas  of  Petherton  and  Mendip  they  all  served  on  foot,  “ a 

pye” 2 

THE  ENCROACHMENTS. 

Their  amount  is  surprising.  It  shows  what  a busy  and 
powerful  agency  the  forest  officers  must  have  been.  Under 
the  great  hunting  monarch,  John,  whose  extant  Itinerary 
shows  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  moving  from  one  field  of 
chase  to  another,  it  was  easy,  no  doubt,  for  the  local  officers 
to  assert  wider  rights,  and  to  uphold  their  pretensions  by 
unscrupulous  means.  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 

2 Collinson  gives  the  forest  bounds  under  the  heads  of  Broadway,  and  Frome 
for  Neroche  and  Selwood.  Phelps  prints  the  whole  perambulation  record  in 
cap.  iv,  vol.  i. 
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croachment  was  made  in  the  reign  of  the  unscrupulous  King, 
but  when  the  names  and  position  of  some  of  the  owners  en- 
croached upon  are  examined,  it  will  create  surprise  that  so 
large  an  amount  of  wrong  could  be  established  against  men  of 
power,  and  established  not  only  in  the  teeth  of  each  King’s 
chartered  promises,  but  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular  Court  of 
the  forest,  viz.  the  Swynnemote,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Cnute  (if  not  earlier)  had  been  contrived  for  the  presentment 
of  the  people’s  grievances  against  the  forest  officers,  as  well 
as  of  the  officers’  complaints  against  trespass  and  spoil. 

I have  copied  out  the  bounds  of  Mendip  and  Selwood, 
and  also  the  list  of  disafforested  vills,  and  I offer  the  lists  to  be 
printed,  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be  kindled  to  do  the  same 
for  the  forests  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  The  inspection  of 
these  lists  will  at  any  rate  show  what  large  interests  were 
touched  by  the  encroachments. 


MINING  FOREST. 


The  Mendip  perambulation  of  1298  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  hunting  forest  of  Mendip  was  a different  area  from 
the  mining  jurisdiction.  The  latter  is  pourtrayed  in  a painted 
map  on  panel  of  unknown  date  preserved  at  Mells  Park,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Horner  in  1888  at  our  Wells  meeting. 

I have  been  able  through  Lord  Carlingford^s  kindness  to 
obtain  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  mining 
jurisdiction.  (See  below.) 


SELWOOD  FOREST. 


Encroachments  thrown  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  1298,  as 
having  been  afforested  since  Henry  II’s  Coronation. 


Tenant. 


Villa  de  Kolmeton  [Kilmington] 

Pars  Villse  de  Penne  [Selwood] 

Pars  Villse  de  Bruton  ex  parte  orientali, 
Major  Pars  Villse  de  North  Bruham  1 


Sibilla  le  Port. 
Bicardus  de  Frome. 
Prior  de  Bruton. 


Prior  de  Bruton. 


Pars  Villarum  de  Cloford  1 
et  Postbury  j 

Medietas  Villas  de  Wonestre  [Wan-  ) f Jo.  de  Acton, 
strow]  cum  boscis 


Villa  de  Truttokeshull 
Villa  de  Merston  [Bigot] 
Villa  de  Smethwick 


Villa  de  Cayver  [Keyford] 

Villa  de  Wylecham  [Feltham]  . 

Villa  de  Litteford 
Villa  de  Rad  one  [Redden] 

Villa  de  Gernfeld  [Yarnfield  in  Bradley] 
Villa  de  Norton  [Ferris  in  Kilmington] 
Villa  de  Estrepe  [see  foot-note]... 

Villa  de  North  stoke  [Stony  Stoke  in 
Shepton  Montagu] 

Villa  de  Hengrove  cum  boscis  ) 
[Henley  Grove  partly  in 
Milton  Clevedon] 

Kyngwere  cum  boscis 


...  Joannes  Flory. 

} \ Eliza  de  Clyvedon. 

f Nicolaus  de  la  Mare. 

* \ et  Galfridus  de  Muntfort. 

. ...  Ries  de  Bigode. 

f Abbas  de  Cicestre. 
’*■  \ [Cirencester.] 

. ...  Will8  Polayn. 

, ...  Gilbertus  Michel. 

. ...  Will8  Porteb ref, 

. ...  Epos  Wygorn. 


} 


Prior  de  Bradleigh. 
Joannes  de  Ferers. 
Prior  de  Staverdall. 

Alianora  Lovell. 


1 


f Joannes  Hurschull.3 
\ Eliza  de  Clyvedon. 

...  Joannes  de  Carvile. 


SEE  WOOD  FOREST. 

Bounds  as  perambulated  March  13th,  1298. 

South  Bruham  Bridge  i(  quae  est  ultima  aqua  de  Bryw  et  abinde 
per  viam  usque.” 

La  Barwe  deinda  per  viam  usque 

Domum  Bruke , dimittendo  domum  a dextris  usque  ad  ” 
Portam  Aulce  Domini  Regis , 4*  quum  parcus  de  Wytham  clausus 

fuit.” 

Abinde  per  Hayham  (i.e.  an  enclosure) 

Usque  aquam  de  Frome , per  dictam  aquam 

8 The  Huscarls,  a Saxon  family,  see  Domesdajr,  were  seated  in  Estrip  till  the 
14th  century,  when  they  obtained  a licence  from  Bishop  Drokensford,  1319, 
for  a manorial  oratory.  Estrip  was  extra-parochial,  made  up  of  detached  por- 
tions, surrounded  by  Bruton  and  Bruham  parishes. 
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Usque  pontem  de  Waledich , per  ora  bosci  de  Selwode 
Usque  Burtynghburg . 

Desuper  domum  le  Noble 

Usque  la  Wytecoste 

Usque  Radenye  in  confinio  comitatum. 

Per  quendam  ductum  usque  boscum  de  Weremenesyre. 

Per  Trencham  mouth  per  viam  quae  dicitur 
Hunter sw  eye 

Usque  la  Galiere  [Gaer  Hill]. 

Per  boscum  de  Balmeton  [Kilmington]  dimittendo  eum  a dextris 
Usque  locum  qui  dicitur  Kyngeseeke  [Kingsettle] 

Per  viam  usque  Penburi  dimittendo  totum  boscum  de  Norton 
in  com.  Somerset  a dextris 

Abinde  usque  la  Penne  abinde  per  viam  regiam  usque  . . . 

abinde  per  viam  regiam  usque 

La  Bitewode,  sicut  ducellus  (a  runnel)  vadit  qui  dicitur 
Stanebrook  qui  venit  de  molendino  de  Staverdale 
Abinde  per  viam  extra  parcum  de  Forshese  versus  orientem 
Abinde  per  altam  viam  usque  Ecclesiam  de  Bruliam  (a  sinistris) 
Usque  ad  pontem  de  Suth  Bruham,  ubi  inceperunt. 

The  King’s  Commissioners  associated  with  themselves  Sir 
Geoffry  Wrokeshall  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Popham,  two  Knights  of 
the  Shire,  who  together  with  the  Deputy  Forester  of  the  Shire, 
Peter  de  Hamme,  and  the  Yerderers,  Henry  de  Carevile, 
Walter  Alayn,  Will.  Portbref  and  Nicolas  de  la  Mare,  all 
sworn,  took  evidence  on  oath  and  viewed  the  bounds.  There 
are  extant  records  of  earlier  perambulations,  but  undated. 
One  is  printed  by  Hearne,  Ad.  de  Domerham,  p.  683  ; from 
the  Longleat-Glaston  Register,  p.  137.  Two  more  are  at 
Hadspen  House.  They  embraced  several  places  which  were 
thrown  out  in  1298,  e.g.  Kilmington,  Yarnfield,  Norton  Woods, 
Stoke  Trister,  or  part  of  it. 

All  that  was  passed  on  the  right  hand  in  1298  was  disaf- 
forested. A comparison  of  the  variable  spellings  of  the 
place-names  in  the  several  records  would  help  identification. 
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PERAMBULATION  OF  MENDIP  FOREST. 


May  10th,  1298,  26th  Edward  I. 

Officers  : — 

Special  Commissioners:  Malcolm  Harlegh,  John  de  Cookes- 
leigh,  W roxhall  and  Popham,  Knights  of  the  County, 
coopted  by  the  Commissioners ; Peter  Hamme  represent- 
ing the  hereditary  forester  of  Somerset,  Sabina  Peche. 
Verderers:  Philip  de  Ireys,  Bob.  de  Marisco. 

Jurors  : Five  Knights  and  seven  gentlemen  of  neighbourhood. 

The  course  was  south-west  till  they  compassed  Axbridge, 
when  they  turned  north,  and  finally  north-east,  leaving  the 
forest  always  on  their  right. 


Bounds : — 

Stoburghe i — per  med  brueram  (a  thicket  or  bushy  heath) 

Le  Thurlestone  per  brueram 
Le  Schynynde  cliff e (?  Shining)  per  brueram 
The  gallows  of  Cheddar  Liberty  within  the  forest 
Dunneston — and  by  a path  to  a rock  called  Dunneston  abinde 
descendendo  usque 
Voxweye  to  a rock  called 
Sliperstone — to  a thorn  called 
Merethorne — to  the  Marsh  of 
John  de  Acton. 

Leaving  marsh  on  right,  i.e.  within  forest 

To  a stone , placed  by  Old  Samuel  between  Cheddar  Manor 
and  Andredsey,  i.e.  the  Abbot’s  Manor  of  Nyland. 

To  La  Notepole  versus  Clyware  (leaving  the  Abbot’s  estate  on 
the  left)  through  the  Fee  of  Philip  de  Woky 
To  Beremore — by  an  old  watercourse 
To  Hyndemore  (leaving  forest  to  the  right) 

To  Sc  her  nh  am  1 on  the  right,  in  the  forest, 

io  La  Rede  in  the  King  s demesne  J 

Moorhighes  de  Axbridge 
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Le  Portlake 

Goreweys  mulle  (mill)  to  the  spring  called 

Holwell — through  the  house  of  Robert  ....  ward  in  the  vill 
of  Axbridge 
Hornslane— 

Up  the  Hill  of  Calewe 

La  Rudynge  (a  ridding  or  clearing)  through  la  Rudynge  to 
Lynleghspoule  ascendendo  quendam  vallem  et  descendendo 
usque 

Water scombe — leaving  Waterscombe  on  right 

La  Holeweye 

Sewye 

Cheddeford  usque  quoddam  fossatum 
Hyndewell — from  Hyndewell 

Between  the  Templars  -Fee-Temple  Hydon  on  Mendip  and 
the 

Fee  of  Chartruse  (Charterhouse  Mendip,  belonging  to  the 
Carthusians  of  Witham) 

La  Horeclive  per  brueram  directe 
Stenbergh3  ubi  inceperunt  (Stoburgh). 


The  following  vills  and  woods  they  declared  to  be  disafforested, 
as  having  been  included  by  encroachment  since  the  Coro- 
nation of  Henry  II : — 


Villa  de  Chewton  cum  bruera  et  pert. 
Villa  de  Priddy  cum,  etc.  ... 

Villa  de  Stoke  Giffard  

Villa  de  Compton,  etc. 

Villa  de  Loxton,  etc. 


Tenant. 

Joan  de  Vivonia. 
Bishop  of  Bathon. 

f John  Basset. 

^ Rich,  de  Rodney. 

Bishop  of  Bath. 
Wm.  Weyland. 


5Stoburghe  or  Stenbergh  is  a barrow  still  called  Stowbarrow,  standing  on 
the  boundary  line  of  Priddy  and  West  Harptre,  not  far  from  Heydon  Lodge. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  forest,  after  the  reductions,  embraced  little  more  than 
the  parishes  of  Cheddar  and  Axbridge.  The  Courts  were  held  at  Axbridge, 
where  a Swynnemote  roll  still  exists  amongst  the  records  of  the  late  Corpora- 
tion. See  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  47. 
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Villa  de  Uphulle 
Villa  de  Worle 

Villa  de  Chricheston  [Christon] 

Villa  de  Hutton  cum  boscis  et  marisus 
Villa  de  Banwell 

Villa  de  Churchford  [Churchill]  et  ( 
Langford  ...  J 


Philip  de  Lunget. 
Prior  of  Worspring. 

{Wm.  Domvile. 
John  Howel. 
John  de  Waleys. 
Bishop  of  Bath. 

Roger  Fitzpayne. 


Villa  de  Whatleigh 

Villa  de  Wynescumbe 

Villa  de  Shipham 

Villa  de  Robergh 

Villa  de  Burryngton 

Villa  de  Blakedon  [Blagdon] 

Villa  de  Obbeleigh 

Villa  de  West  harpetre 

Villa  de  East  Harptre 


...  John  de  Moreton. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells. 

...  Wm.de  Malherbe. 

:.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Bristol. 
...  Abbey  of  Grlaston. 

...  Wm.  Marty n. 

...  Rodolph  Wake, 

f John  Tylly. 

\ Thos.  Grornay. 

...  John  de  Bodeham. 


NEEOCHE  FOREST. 


Perambulation  of  12 98. 6 The  lands  thrown  out  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  being  wrongfully  included  by  encroachment : 
Castle  of  Rachich. 

Vill  of  Copeland. 

A wood  belonging  to  Bickenhall  Manor. 

Half  the  Vill  of  Stiveleigh,  etc.7 

Wood  of  Ottershaw,  belonging  to  lie  Abbots  Manor. 

Wood  of  Sotwood,  belonging  to  Drayton  Manor. 

Wood  of  Uniret,  belonging  to  Ilminster  Manor. 

Wood  of  Hawkesbere,  belonging  to  Camel  Abbots. 

Vill  of  Ashill,  etc. 

Wood  of  Clayhull  in  South  Petherton  Manor. 

Vill  of  Broadway,  etc. 


6 See  Collinson,  vol.  i,  p.  17,  sub  Broadway. 
7 i.e.  With  woods  and  appurtenances. 
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Hamlet  of  Stoford,  belonging  to  Ilton  Manor. 

Hermitage,  in  tenure  of  Thomas  de  Mountsorel. 

Half  Till  of  Horton. 

Half  Vill  of  Donyatt. 

Hamlets  of  Stoklepath  and  Hockey,  etc.,  belonging  to  Combe 
St.  Nicholas. 

A Tenement  called  Wodehouse,  etc. 

Lands  and  woods  at  the  Grange. 

Manor  of  Donyatt,  etc. 

A Tenement  called  Legh. 

Hamlet  of  Yselbare,  etc. 

Wood  called  Staplewode. 

Part  of  Coryland  ( i.e . Curland),  belonging  to  the  Manor  of 
Staple. 


OFFICE  OF  KINO’S  FORESTER  IN  CO.  SOMERSET.8 


Temp.  Peg.  Joannis, 

Wm.  de  Wrotham. 

1 

Richard  de  Wrotham  (by  inheritance). 

Henry  III,  35 

Will,  de  Placetis  or  Plessets. 

Richard  de  Placetis. 

24th  Edward  I 

Sabina9=  Nicholas  Peche. 

17th  Edward  II 

| 

Nic.  Peche. 

i 

10th  Edward  III  ... 

1 

Matthew  Peche  sold  his  right  to 
Rich.  d’Amori,  who  sold  to 

18th  Edward  III  ... 

Matthew  de  Clevedon  ; confirmed  by 
the  King. 

In  34th  Edward  III, 

Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  from  whom 
through  the  Duke  of  York  it  re- 
verted to  the  Crown. 

8 See  Collinson’s  History , vol.  i,  p.  16,  sub  Broadway  parish. 

9 She  appeared  in  person  at  the  Perambulation  of  Neroche,  1298,  but  by  her 
deputy,  Peter  de  Hamme,  at  the  other  forests. 
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The  forester’s  official  residence  was  at  Newton  in  North 
Petherton,  which  was  distinguished  as  Newton  Forester,  alias 
Plecy  or  Plessets.  It  had  a chapel,  endowed  and  presentative, 
“infra  curiam  ;”  see  Keg.  Drokensford,  1324. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office,  among  the  Chancery  Forest 
proceedings  formerly  in  the  Tower,  are  preserved,  No.  6, 
Review  of  Philip  de  Lya’s  Bailiwick,  co.  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set, temp.  John;  No.  96,  Perambulations  in  Somerset,  undated  ; 
Placita  Forestae,  formerly  in  Chapter  House;  Perambulatio 
Forestarum  Somerset,  7th  Edward  I ; box  3,  No.  4,  Inqui- 
sitiones  in  Som.  et  Wiltes  (Selwood,  Exmoor,  etc.),  temp. 
Edward  III. 


MENDIP  MINING  FOREST. 

On  October  22nd,  1890,  by  Lord  Carlingford’s  kind  leave, 
Mr.  McMurtrie  admitted  me  to  the  Estate  Office  at  Radstock, 
and  gave  me  every  facility  for  studying  the  constitution  of  the 
Mineries. 

The  general  result  is  that  at  some  unknown  period  the 
Forest,10  though  still  owning  the  King  as  its  supreme  Lord, 
was  broken  into  four  Lordships,  and  granted  to  subjects, 
called  Lords  Royal,  in  virtue  of  holding  the  rights  called 
Royalties. 

1.  The  Bishop  of  Bath. 

2.  The  Abbot  of  Grlaston. 

3.  The  Lord  of  the  Honor  of  Richmond  in  East  Harptree. 

4.  The  Lord  of  Chewton. 

Each  of  these  Lords  had  a Minery  Jurisdiction,  exercised 
through  a Court  held  by  his  Steward  and  Leadreeve,  with  Jury 
of  Miners.11 

10  This  term  is  applied  to  the  mining  area  of  Mendip,  whether  within  or 
without  the  hunting  forest,  the  area  of  which  as  laid  down  by  Edward  I’s 
Commissioners,  1298,  was  very  much  smaller.  See  my  notes  on  that  Perambu- 
lation. 

11  A Petty  Jury  of  12  was  summoned  by  the  Reeve.  The  Grand  Jury  of  24 
by  the  Lord.  The  latter  could  revise  the  Acts  of  the  former. 
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The  Leadreeve  was  chosen  by  the  Miners,  but  appointed  by 
the  Lord.  It  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Court, 
to  report  offences  against  the  minery  laws,  and  to  weigh  the 
ore  and  collect  the  Lord’s  free  share. 

The  four  Lordships  were  subject  to  the  general  laws  as  de- 
fined by  Chief  Justice  Choke,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  circa 
1470,  when  invoked  by  Prior  of  Grreenore12  v.  Lord  Bonvile  of 
Chewton  ; but  their  Courts  could  interpret  the  laws  and  sup- 
plement them  by  bye-laws.  This  was  done  as  late  as  1773, 
when  the  Chewton  Court  added  Calamine,  Manganese  and 
Ochre  to  the  list  of  minerals  touched  by  the  laws. 

The  Crown  retained  no  emolument  from  the  mining,  and 
apparently  no  appointments. 

There  is  no  mention  of  minerals  paying  tithe  to  the  Church. 

In  the  office  at  Radstock  there  is  a map  of  the  mining  forest 
on  parchment,  coloured.  It  is  very  rude  and  quite  indepen- 
dent of  measurements.  It  shows  the  four  chief  mineries  in 
oval  forms.  Its  outer  circuit  is  also  a rude  oval,  extending 
from  Winscombe  on  the  west  to  Whatley  on  the  east,  but 
stopping  short  of  the  churches  of  those  places. 

On  the  margin  is  a copy  of  some  of  the  laws,  probably  an 
official  copy  of  Sir  John  Choke’s.  The  writing  looks  not 
older  than  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  allied  either  as  a copy  or  pattern  to  Mr.  Horner’s 
larger  map  above  referred  to. 

Lordship  No.  3 came  by  purchase  to  the  Waldegrave  family. 
No.  4 by  grant.  They  still  vest  in  that  family. 

The  Court  books  for  both  mineries,  with  Leadreeve’s  ledgers, 
are  in  the  office,  and  give  a picture  of  the  functions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Courts. 

The  Courts  seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  same  stewards, 
and  at  the  same  places  and  times  as  the  Manorial  Courts, 
though  wielding  a distinct  jurisdiction,  and  composed  of  dif- 
ferent constituents. 

12  Greenore  was  a cell  of  the  Carthusian  Priory  of  Hinton. 
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In  one  (apparently  the  only  surviving)  Manor-court  Roll  of 
Henry  YIII’s  time,  when  Grey,13  Marquis  of  Dorset,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  Lord,  the  minery  receipts  are 
endorsed  on  the  manorial  record.14 

Coal  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  not  to  be  found  within  the 
mining  forest. 

At  Harptree  the  latest  Minery  Court  recorded  was  in  1819. 

At  Chewton  the  Leadreeve  was  in  operation  in  1834. 


The  Records  of  the  Bishop’s  Minery  ought  to  be  found 
at  Wells,  but  they  seemed  to  have  shared  the  dispersion  of 
the  manorial  records  of  the  See,  which  befell  them  probably  in 
the  alienations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
There  is  only  one  book  in  the  Registry,  which  relates  to 
Minery,  entitled  Browne’s  Book. 

It  is  a small  folio,  bound  in  leather ; clasps  gone. 

Its  authorship  is  described  on  fly-leaf This  book,  to- 
gether with  one  other  greater  parchment  book,  with  fair  box 
with  a lock  and  two  keys  were  given  freely  by  Robert  Browne.” 
(Date  erased.) 

Handwriting:  Late  Elizabethan.  No  paging. 

Contents : Oaths  of  Leadreeve — of  the  Cryer — of  the  Juries, 
grand  and  petty. 

Chief  Justice  Choke’s  Laws  for  the  whole  of  the  four 
Mineries  of  Mendip,  temp.  Edward  IY. 

Bishop  Montague’s  Orders  for  his  Minery,  September  2nd, 
1612,  made  and  subscribed  by  himself  and  grand  jury. 

Orders15  made  by  Mineral  Court,  April,  1612. 

13  By  inheritance  through  Cecily,  heiress  of  Wm.,  Lord  Bonville.  The  Duke, 
who  was  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  attainted  in  1553,  and  Chewton  was 
granted  by  Mary  to  the  Waldegraves. 

14  In  this  roll  the  ancient  spelling  of  Greenore,  viz.  Greenworth,  is  found,  as 
also  in  the  Valor  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the  head  of  Hinton  Charterhouse, 
which  Priory  paid  acknowledgment  to  Chewton,  due  from  its  property  at 
Greenore. 

15  Headings  in  Latin.  Orders  in  English. 
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Orders  made  by  Mineral  Court,  Dec.  5, 1612,  several  pages. 
,,  „ „ „ May  5,  1623,  Bp.  Mawe. 


35  33  33  33 

33  33  33  33 

33  33  3*  33 


1635. 

1638. 16 

1650.17 


The  rest  of  the  leaves,  more  than  half  the  book,  are  blank. 

The  Courts  were  probably  resumed  after  the  Restoration,  but 
the  entries  of  proceedings  made  elsewhere. 

Turning  the  book  upside  down,  the  opening  page  is  in- 
scribed,-—tf  A trewe  register  of  those  who  have  been  burned18 
and  banished  within  the  Liberty  of  Mendip,”  followed  by 
sentences  upon  offenders  published  at  Courts  held  for  the 
Bishop’s  Liberty  in  1599,  1605,  1613,  when  Robert  Kyne, 
Esq.,  was  steward,  and  some  later. 

The  volume,  at  whichever  end  it  was  begun,  was  a Court- 
book  of  the  Bishop’s  Minery,  corresponding  with  the  books 
kept  by  the  Lords  Royal  of  Richmond  and  Chewton,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Waldegrave  Estate  Office,  at  Radstock. 

The  bounds  of  the  Bishop’s  Royalty  are  to  be  found  in  a 
small  book,  copied  apparently  from  a Manor  Court-book  of 
Bishop  Peter  Mews,  of  which  I append  a notice,  and  some  of 
the  contents. 


Abstract  of  the  Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Westbery,  for  time 
out  of  mind,  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Peter  Mews  (1673- — 84),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

This  small  paper  book  of  twelve  leaves,  6J  by  4 in.,  stitched 
in  vellum  cover,  belonged  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  late  Vicar  Choral, 
and  now— 1890 — to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Palmer,  of  Priddy. 
It  was  probably  compiled  by  a Steward  of  the  Manor  Court 


16  I leave  given  to  work  in  wet  diggings  on  Holy  days. 

17  Though  Episcopacy  was  suppressed,  orders  run  in  Lord’s  name. 

18  This  is  explained  by  the  ‘ ‘ Laws  of  Mendip.  ” A miner  stealing  another’s 
ore  was  outlawed  from  the  hill,  the  first  step  in  the  outlawry  being  the  firing  of 
his  tools  and  dwelling,  he  being  inside,  but  allowed  to  escape.  The  Laws  were 
printed  in  the  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  Proceedings  of  1S69,  partii,  p.  1. 
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of  Westbury  after  tbe  rebellion,  during  which  the  customs 
were  doubtless  suspended  in  part. 

After  reciting  thirty-four  customs,  it  recites  the  “ Lord 
Bishop’s  Bounds  on  Mendip  for  the  Royalty  (i.e.  the  Mining 
Jurisdiction)  belonging  to  the  Bishopric  : — ■ 

1.  From  Spratt’s  Shurd,  above  Croscombe,  to  the  Stone 

Hippells. 

2.  From  Stone  Hippells  to  Gurney  Slade. 

3 From  Gurney  Slade  through  the  Fairplace  of  Binegar. 

4.  From  Binegar  to  the  Witch  or  Wilch,  going  to  Newland’s 

Corner. 

5.  Thence  to  another  stone. 

6.  Thence  to  ManvelFs  Path  to  a stone  there. 

7.  Foord  Barrow.  [In  the  young  plantation  to  north-west 

of  Greenore  Crossways.] 

8.  Thence  to  Stone  at  Silver  Pitt. 

9.  Thence  to  Morse’s  Stone  at  Cuckoo  Cleeves. 

10.  Thence  to  Hobb  in  the  Morse. 

11.  T hence  to  Morgan’s  Stone,  thence  to  stone  under  Stock  Hill. 

12.  Thence  to  a stone  in  Harptree  Way. 

13.  Thence  to  Cold  Ovens,  thence  to  a stone  in  Fairwell,  in 

Priddy  Minery. 

14.  Thence  to  Sage’s  Stone  in  Buckfield  Pound. 

15.  Thence  to  Warburrow  Holes,  thence  to  Cloven  Barrow 

Wear. 

16.  Thence  to  Burge  lane,  thence  to  Durne  Hill. 

17.  Thence  to  Horler’s19  Bridge,  thence  to  a stone  in  Ashen 

Lane. 

18.  Thence  to  a stone  called  Long  Man,  thence  to  Stoney  Hill. 

19.  Thence  to  a stone  on  west  side  of  Westbury  Beacon, 

above  Stoke  Wood. 

These  are  the  Old  Perambulation. 

19  Rodney  Stoke  Perambulation  comes  to  this  same  bridge  in  Priddy  Marsh, 
and  they  call  it  Horne  Bridge,  and  so  on  to  all  the  same  marks  as  above- 
mentioned  to  Stoke  Wood. 
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N.B. — Binegar  Fair  is  profitable  to  the  said  Bishop  15s.  per  aim. 

Priddy  Fair  „ „ „ 5s.  „ „ 

As  is  reported. 

THE  abbot’s  MINERY. 

No  record  of  has  been  found  of  this  Jurisdiction,  or  of  its 
profits  in  any  of  the  printed  surveys,  or  in  the  MS.  Registers 
of  the  Abbey  at  Longleat,  or  in  the  Valor  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  Abbot’s  Manor  of  Burrington  was  worked  for  lead,  and 
it  was  probably  within  the  forest.  The  area  of  the  Abbot’s 
Royalty  probably  embraced  Burrington,  Cheddar,  Shipham, 
Rowbarrow,  and  eastward  up  to  the  borders  of  Richmond  and 
the  Bishop’s  Royalties.  The  Valor  of  Henry  VIII,  1537, 
records  the  revenue  derived  to  the  Bishop, — “ Exitus  plumbi 
communibus  annis”  as  £18,  upon  which  was  charged  the  fee 
of  Thomas  Clarke,  Bailiff  of  the  Franchise,  £14  6s.  8d. 
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A LONG  narrow  envelope  of  yellow  discoloured  sheep- 
skin,  19  inches  by  7,  containing  26  narrow  slips  of 
coarse  parchment,  sewn  together  to  form  the  pages  of  a book, 
has  on  its  cover  the  inscription  The  lieges  ter  Booke  of 
Pitney.”  This,  the  earliest  Register  of  the  parish  of  Pitney, 
only  dates  from  1623,  yet  amongst  the  records  of  111  years 
there  are  many  curious  and  interesting  entries  that  seem  worth 
preserving.  For  those  were  stirring  times,  those  days  of  the 
17th  century,  and  even  in  remote  villages  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  echoes  of  the  shouts  of  battle  from  the  plain  or 
the  hills  around,  brought  home  to  the  hearts,  even  of  simple 
country  folk,  those  great  events  that  were  making  the  history 
of  England. 

But  we  look  in  vain  in  the  book  before  us  for  any  record 
connected  with  the  battles  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
might  have  expected  to  find,  under  the  year  1645,  some  entry 
of  names  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Aller  Moor,  four  miles  away,  and  had  managed  to  crawl  to 
this  village  to  die.  That  fugitives  did  find  shelter  here  how- 
ever,  is  a fact.  In  the  village  to  this  day  is  shewn  a large 
oak  table,  underneath  which  two  men  who  had  fled  from  the 
fight  at  Aller  concealed  themselves.  The  story  is  told  how 
the  frightened  company  who  were  at  supper  kept  their  places 
at  the  table,  beneath  which  the  fugitives  had  hidden  themselves, 
while  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  made  their  futile  search. 

But  though  Pitney  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
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battle  botb  during  tbe  Civil  war  and  the  Rebellion  of  Mon- 
mouth, it  was  marked  out  as  its  prey  by  that  terrible  scourge, 
the  Plague. 

Three  times  during  this  century  the  Register  bears  record 
of  its  visitation — -in  1641,  1661,  and  1666. 

“In  the  yeare  1641,  Anno  regni  Charoli  the  Seventeenth, 
in  the  tyme  of  ye  plague  were  buried  four  persons  in  gardens.” 

And  in  1661  another  entry  states,  “In  14  weekes  were 
buried  17  inhabitants  of  Pitney.”  In  the  list  that  follows  are 
the  names  of  “ three  brothers  buried  in  one  grave.” — “ The 
widdow  Pauli  and  her  servant  boy.”— “James  Hooper  and 
his  wife.” — -“Amos  Westlake  the  elder  and  his  wife.”  And 
on  August  15th,  the  only  dated  entry,  “ was  buried  Elizabeth 
Andrews  the  wife  of  Thomas  Andrews,  sen.,  of  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  three,  in  the  churchyard  of  Pitney,  and  her 
husband.” 

The  last  record  of  the  Plague  is  in  1666  : — 

“John  Pavyer  died  ye  29th  day  of  december  and  wras 
buried  in  a field  in  the  parish  of  Lymmington  by  his  owne 
brother  Thomas,  no  minister  present  at  the  place.  Thomas 
Pavyer  died  and  was  burled  in  the  field  at  the  parish  of  Lym- 
mington by  [i.e.  near]  his  brother  John,  and  their  servant 
John  Martine  with  him  January  24th.” 

In  the  year  1667  occurs  the  following: — 

“ Thomas  Ellise  fell  sick  on  Thursday  and  dyed  on  fryday 
and  was  buried  at  Hewish  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  February/’ 

And  in  the  same  year 

“ Richard  Roper  the  tything  man  of  Pitney  dyed  and  was 
buryed  in  the  churchyard  of  the  same  parish,  never  consecrated , 
nor  any  minister  present  at  the  place.” 

During  the  times  of  the  Civil  war,  the  faithful  priest  of 
Pitney  was  one  Cannanuel  Bernard,  m.a.,  who  held  besides, 
for  some  time,  the  two  neighbouring  cures  of  Huish  Episcopi 
and  Langport.  We  meet  his  name  often  in  this  Register, 
during  the  43  years  that  he  continued  Rector,  for  he  was  very 
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fond  of  entering  remarks  of  a personal  nature  or  relating  to 
his  family.  Such  for  instance  is  the  following  amongst  the 
burials  for  1667  : — 

“Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Cannanuel  Bernard,  minister, 
of  the  age  of  forty  years,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwood, 
the  under  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire,  died  in  Somerton  Saint 
Matthew’s  eve  September  20th  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
September  the  27th.” 

Other  personal  references  are  : — 

“ 1662,  was  buried  December  11th  Joane  Roche  who  was 
my  family  servante  sixteen  years.” 

“ 1649.  Richard  Bernard  the  sone  of  Cannanuel  Bernard 
and  Dorothy  his  wife,  being  the  20th  child  betwixt  them  law- 
fully begotten  was  baptized  December  16th.” 

One  can  fancy  the  aged  father’s  feelings  as  he  penned  the 
following  entry  in  1664: — 

“John  Cattle  and  Dorothy  Bernard  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Cannanuel  Bernard,  Minister  of  Pitney,  were  married 
unknown  unto  him  the  30  day  of  July  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Pitney  by  William  Baker,  Yicar  of  Fie  wish.” 

His  sense  of  humour  the  following  entry  in  his  hand-writing 
will  testify  : — 

“ 1659.  Mr.  Hymbury  of  Mark  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Ball  of 
Langport  marry’d  July  19th  of  60  years  old  apiece.  The 
man  made  her  his  fourth  wife,  the  woman  made  him  the 
fourth  husband.” 

Cannanuel  Bernard  died  in  1668,  and  his  death  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  Register  : — 

“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1668,  Mr.  Cannanuel  Bernard, 
Rector,  departed  this  life  the  9 day  of  November  and  was 
bury’d  the  10  day  of  December  in  the  Chansill  of  the  parish 
church  of  Pitney,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Pitney 
43  years  and  3 quarters.” 

A slab  of  stone  within  the  Altar  rails  of  the  Church  marks 
the  spot  where  he  lies,  “ in  Pitney  clods  of  clay,”  as  the  in- 
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scription  runs.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  remained 
unburied  for  more  than  a month,  and  a curious  fact  came  to 
light  during  the  restoration  of  the  Chancel  twenty  years  ago 
that  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  body  had  been 
embalmed.  When  the  grave  wras  opened  the  body  was  dis- 
covered without  coffin  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  On 
exposure  to  the  air,  however,  it  crumbled  to  dust  in  a few 
minutes. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  services 
in  the  little  Church  were  carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Very  likely  the  position  of  the  village,  lying  away  from  the 
high  road,  caused  it  to  be  overlooked. 

Without  doubt  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  old 
Register  is  the  marriage  portion  of  it,  during  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  for  ten  years  after.  People  flocked  to 
this  little  Church  there  to  be  joined  together  in  Matrimony 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  own  beloved  Church  of 
England.  It  seemed  to  be  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
Minister  of  Pitney  used  the  forbidden  Liturgy  without  fear. 

Bernard  became  Rector  in  1625.  From  that  year  till  1643 
the  number  of  marriages  never  exceeded  five  per  annum,  often 
there  being  but  one  recorded.  From  1643  to  1647  occurs  a 
blank,  the  years  being  simply  recorded  with  no  entries.  From 
1648  to  1650  inclusive  there  are  seven  recorded  marriages,  but 
in  1651  the  number  suddenly  rises  to  22  and  the  same  number 
in  the  following  year.  In  1653  19  are  entered  and  then  occurs 
a blank  till  1658,  when  15  are  recorded.  In  1659  there  are  31, 
and  in  1660  the  astonishing  number  of  50  marriages  is  re- 
corded. In  1664  only  one  is  entered,  in  1665  two,  but  in  1666 
44  marriages  took  place.  In  1669  the  number  dropped  to  two. 
The  total  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  this  Register  be- 
tween 1648  and  1672  inclusive  is  279,  and  remembering  that  a 
break  occurs  of  four  years,  and  that  in  1648  and  1664  only 
two  are  entered,  the  average  number  per  annum  is  very  high. 

The  contracting  parties  came  from  all  parts  of  the  neigh- 
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bourhood ; 85  parishes  are  represented.  Somerton  heads  the 
list  with  92  ; Langport  sends  45  ; High  Ham,  43  ; Kingsbury 
Episcopi,  34  ; Pitney  itself  furnishes  26  of  the  contracting 
parties ; Long  Sutton  and  Curry  Rivell,  26 ; Huish  Episcopi, 
24.  Taunton,  Wells  (4),  Glastonbury  (2),  Bridgwater  (2), 
Weymouth,  Sherborne  (2),  Lyme,  and  Gillingham  are  all 
represented. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  great  number  of  these  marriages 
took  place  whilst  Bernard  was  Rector.  He  died  in  1668,  and 
in  1669  the  number  recorded  fell  to  two  only.  Whence  then 
came  the  popularity  of  Pitney  ? Was  it  that  Bernard  married 
without  asking  troublesome  questions,  or  did  he  undersell  his 
neighbours  in  the  matter  of  fees  ? 

It  appears  highly  probable  however,  that  though  these 
marriages  were  many  of  them  performed  at  Pitney,  yet  that 
some  took  place  in  other  parishes  and  were  entered  in  the 
Pitney  book.  It  seems  to  me  a very  likely  thing  that  the 
Marriage  Register  from  1650  to  1668  is  not  the  Marriage 
Register  so  much  of  the  parish  of  Pitney,  as  of  Cannanuel 
Bernard,  Rector  of  Pitney.  Not  only  did  he  marry  any  one 
who  came  to  him,  but  he  was  willing  to  go  into  other  parishes 
and  perform  the  ceremony  there  also — entering  every  marriage 
he  performed  in  the  Register  book  of  his  own  parish  of  Pitney. 

This  wTould  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  certain  entries  found 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  records  of  the  twenty-four 
years. 

(a)  On  November  8th,  1659,  three  marriages  took  place, 
the  contracting  parties  being  of  Long  Sutton. 

(b ) On  May  28th,  1660,  two  marriages  took  place,  and  here 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  took  place  “at  Somerton;  ” one 
being  <f  at  the  almes  house  at  Somerton.” 

(c)  On  April  25tli,  1668,  three  marriages  are  recorded,  the 
contracting  parties  being  all  of  Kingsbury. 

(d)  On  June  23rd,  of  the  same  year,  two  marriages  are 
entered,  the  contracting  parties  being  of  Weston  Zoyland. 
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(e)  And  in  1659  and  1660  it  is  recorded  tliat  certain  mar- 
riages were  performed  “ at  Langport.” 

W e are  quite  certain,  then,  that  in  the  cases  of  (b ) and  (e) 
the  ceremony  was  not  performed  in  Pitney  Church.  Might  it 
not  in  (a)  have  been  performed  at  Long  Sutton,  in  which  place 
the  three  parties  were  living  ; and  in  (c ) at  Kingsbury  ; and  in 
(d)  at  Weston  Zoyland? 

And  if  in  these  particular  cases,  why  not  in  many  others 
throughout  the  long  list  ? 

A similar  occurrence  may  he  met  with  in  the  Marriage 
Register  of  Maperton,  near  Wincanton,  where  between  1690 
and  1695  the  number  of  marriages  increased  enormously — - 
twenty  being  celebrated  in  one  year. 

Once  or  twice  we  meet  an  entry  that  brings  before  us  the 
reality  of  those  dreadful  days  of  tyranny,  when  to  use  the 
Liturgy  was  a crime  that  meant  possible  imprisonment “ Sep- 
tember 12th  1660.  William  Maisters  of  Ashill  and  Elizabeth 
Paul  of  Buckland  St.  Mary  marry’d  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
five  years  before.” 

No  doubt  there  were  many  wdio,  though  they  complied  with 
the  law  enforcing  civil  marriage,  when  happier  days  dawned 
on  their  Church  went  through  the  marriage  service,  and 
received  their  Church’s  blessing  on  their  union. 

But  from  the  marriage  part  of  this  old  Register  let  us  pass 
on  to  that  which  records  the  burials  in  the  parish.  Some  ex- 
tracts I have  already  given,  showing  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics in  1641,  1661,  and  1666,  and  the  habit  of  burying  at 
such  times  in  fields  and  gardens. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  woollen  trade,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  an  Act  was  passed  that  all  bodies  should  be 
wrapped  in  material  of  that  kind  and  so  buried,  under  a penalty 
of  £5.  In  this  Register  we  find  many  entries  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  had  been  complied  with.  Let  the  first  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest: — “ 1678.  John  Parker  was  buried  the 
2nd  of  October.  Memorandum,  that  an  affidavit  of  the  burial 
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of  him  in  woollen  only  was  brought  unto  mee  the  3rd  of 
October.” 

Edward  Walford,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before 
the  British  Archeological  Association,  stated  that  the  custom 
of  burial  in  woollen  only,  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  Register  before  us,  no  mention  of 
it  occurs  after  1726. 

The  custom  may  he  traced  back  to  Saxon  times,  for  Saxon 
warriors  were  buried  in  linen,  and  the  common  people  in 
woollen. 

The  form  of  certificate  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  old 
Prayer  Books  printed  at  the  end  of  last  century.  It  runs 
thus  : — “ I,  A.B.,  of  the  parish  of  C.,  in  the  city  of  D.,  make 
oath  that  the  body  of  E.F.,  of  the  parish  of  Gr.,  was  not 
wrapped  or  put  in  any  sheet,  shirt,  shift,  or  coffin,  lined,  faced, 
or  covered  with  any  materials  contrary  to  a late  Act  of 
Parliament,  nor  with  anything  but  what  was  made  of  sheep’s 
wool  only.  As  witness  my  hand.” 

One  meets  very  constantly  some  singular  Christian  name. 
Cannanuel , the  Christian  name  of  the  Rector  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  not  commonly  met  with ; nor  are  Archelaus  and 
Rainole , sons  of  one  Hercules  Rugg,  of  common  occurrence. 
Love  and  Melody  are  names  of  two  daughters ; and  such  scrip- 
ture names  as  Abia  and  Tryphena  occur  very  frequently  in 
this  Register. 

During  the  100  years,  1623  to  1722,  there  are  recorded  : — 
405  baptisms;  431  marriages;  2701  burials.  In  the  years 
1714  and  1719,  it  is  stated  that  "none  were  born”  in  these 


1 Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  parish  chest 
an  overseers’  book  dating  back  to  1620,  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  On 
looking  through  it,  I discovered  that  amongst  the  accounts  of  rates  and  pay- 
ments were  entries  of  burials  in  the  parish  for  the  years  1683,  1684,  and  1686. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Register  book  was  mislaid  during  those  years,  and  that 
this  -count  book  was  used  instead.  The  baptisms  are  entered  in  the  Register 
for  on*-  year  only,  1684,  and  appear  to  have  been  copied  afterwards  from  some 
othoi  ord,  but  the  burials  having  been  inserted  in  the  overseers’  book  were 
over1  i-  l.  This  fact  will  raise  the  number  of  burials  mentioned  above  to  291. 
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years,  and  between  1684  and  1694  several  entries  of  baptisms 
have  been  cnt  out. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  above  figures  with 
the  following,  representing  the  century  1723  to  1822: — 534 
baptisms;  133  marriages  ; 354  burials. 

Under  date  1636  is  entered  a “ Record  of  Bridgwater  Ses- 
sions.” It  appears  that  a complaint  was  made  that  the  rates 
and  taxes  within  the  Hundred  of  Pitney  were  unequally  dis- 
tributed. Accordingly  the  Court  of  Wells  issued  a “refference 
unto  Sir  John  Stowell,  Bart.,  Arthur  Pyne,  and  William 
Walrond,  or  to  any  two  of  them,  to  examine  a difference  be- 
tweene  ye  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  Pitney  concerning  ye 
inequality  of  their  rates  and  taxes  within  the  said  Hundred, 
and  to  settle  an  order  therein  if  possibly  they  could.” 

Sir  John  Stowell  and  William  Walrond,  in  accordance  with 
this  “refference,”  met  and  re-valued  the  land  in  the  Hundred. 
<c  They  found  that  the  Tythings  of  Pitney  and  Knoll  are  upon 
an  indifferent  valuation  worthe  neare  an  eleven  hundred  pounds 
pr.  annum;  and  the  tythings  of  Mutchelney,  Middleney,  and 
Langport  are  upon  ye  like  vallew,  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
pr.  annum  at  the  least.” 

So  they  thought  fitt  ” that  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the 
whole  Hundred  being  divided  into  three  equal  parts — Pitney 
and  Knowle  should  pay  one  part,  and  Muchelney,  Langport, 
and  Middleney  should  pay  the  other  two  parts. 

And  this  order  was  confirmed  at  the  Sessions  at  Bridgwater 
in  1636. 
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BY  F.  J.  ALLEN, 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 


"YTTTTHIN  the  last  year  or  two  the  archaeologists,  natura- 
* * lists,  and  photographers  of  W arwickshire  have  or- 
ganized a photographic  survey  of  their  county  ; and  their 
example  has  been  followed  in  certain  other  localities.  The 
purpose  of  such  a survey  is  to  secure  a permanent  record  of 
such  features  as  are  liable  to  change  or  destruction ; namely 
buildings,  special  features  in  landscape,  phenomena  of  geology 
and  natural  history,  and  so  forth. 

I use  the  expression  “ permanent  record  ” advisedly,  not 
referring  to  old-fashioned  photographic  pictures,  which  are 
well  known  to  he  of  the  most  transient  character.  But  photo- 
graphs printed  by  the  platinum  process  will  probably  last 
beyond  any  other  kind  of  picture,  either  printed  or  painted ; 
and  even  negatives  on  glass  may  be  expected  to  last  almost 
indefinitely  if  treated  with  care. 

In  the  present  assembly  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  claims 
of  Somerset,  as  affording  for  photographic  record  material 
equal  in  interest  with  that  of  almost  any  county.  I will  only 
ask  that  if,  as  is  probable,  you  consider  a photographic  survey 
desirable,  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  feasible. 

It  will  be  well  for  me  to  enumerate  a few  of  the  features  to 
which  the  survey  should  be  specially  directed.  First  and  fore- 
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most  in  Somerset  are  the  Church  towers.  A complete  set  of 
photographs  of  these,  whose  number  is  reckoned  by  hundreds, 
would  be  as  characteristic  an  architectural  collection  as  I can 
think  of;  and,  if  published  at  some  future  time,  it  would  prove 
a mine  of  wealth  to  the  architects  of  coming  generations. 
These  towers  from  time  to  time  come  under  the  lamentable 
necessity  of  restoration : and  when  such  necessity  occurs,  a 
photographic  record  of  the  tower  in  its  prime  would  be  an 
invaluable  guide  to  the  repairer. 

Our  Churches  present  other  features  for  photography  beside 
the  towers : for  instance,  the  stone  pulpits,  ancient  fonts,  wood- 
carving, and  peculiar  local  forms  of  window-tracery.  When 
all  our  Churches  have  been  supplied  with  stained  glass  of 
eccentric  design,  with  obtrusive  reredoses,  or  what  not;  and 
when  their  interiors  generally  are  reduced  to  the  conventional 
nineteenth  century  pattern ; then  it  will  be  instructive  to 
refer  to  the  photographs  and  learn  whether  the  taste  of  this 
century  was  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth. 

Then  there  are  public  monuments  to  be  recorded : also 
houses,  both  mansions  and  the  humbler  buildings  on  our 
streets  and  waysides.  I have  lately  visited  two  fine  old  man- 
sions, Nailsea  Court  and  Chelvey  Court,  and  secured  photo- 
graphs of  such  portions  as  are  left  of  them  : but  alas  ! these 
houses  are  left  to  the  owls  and  rats;  and  the  panelling  and 
wood  carving  has  been  stript  from  their  walls  and  sent  way, — 
perhaps  to  Stratford-on-Avon  or  to  Ward  our  Street,  to  be 
hatched  up  into  mediaeval  furniture.  Would  that  I could 
have  obtained  records  of  their  appearance  before  their  van- 
dalization  ! 

There  are  several  interesting  old  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county  whose  aspect  we  should  record.  The  march  of  civili- 
zation leads  many  a country  place  to  think  itself  nothing  if 
not  up  to  date ; and  with  this  supposition  it  conscientiously 
removes  the  evidences  of  its  former  history.  As  an  instance 
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I may  mention  my  native  town,  Shepton  Mallet.  This  was 
one  of  the  quaintest  towns  in  England  : but  the  prosperity 
attending  the  development  of  a new  industry  has  led  to  a 
sad  destruction  of  old  buildings  to  make  room  for  newer  and 
showier  ones..  Thus,  the  old  Black  Swan  Inn,  a striking 
feature  in  the  market  place,  has  been  removed  to  give  place  to 
a hideous  new  public  house  on  the  gin-palace  model.  Again, 
the  Shambles1  date  from  about  the  year  1400,  and  are  about 
the  only  specimens  of  their  kind  remaining  in  England  : yet 
the  people  are  yearning  to  destroy  them,  because  they  are  so 
disgracefully  old,  and  so  dreadfully  in  the  way  of  the  public 
houses.  I fear  that  even  their  beautiful  Market  Cross  would 
have  to  come  down  if  trade  could  be  improved  by  the  change. 
I rejoice  in  having  secured  careful  photographs  of  all  the 
features  mentioned,  before  any  destruction  was  commenced. 

But  buildings  are  not  the  only  things  that  are  being  swept 
away.  Natural  features  are  being  destroyed  also;  and  this  is 
far  worse.  If  we  destroy  a fine  building  we  may  perchance 
build  another  equally  good ; but  a natural  curiosity  destroyed 
is  irreplaceable.  Unless  we  obtain  permanent  photographic 
records  of  such  places  as  the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  future  genera- 
tions will  know  of  them  only  by  name ; for  they  are  being 
surely  though  gradually  removed  by  quarrying.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  laws  of  England  to  prevent  any  man  quarrying 
on  his  own  land  ; and  if  the  land-owners  at  Cheddar  can  make 
money  by  selling  the  cliffs  at  so  much  a cart-load,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  do  it.  The  same  terrible  curse,  quarrying,  has 
wrought  almost  greater  havoc  on  two  of  our  other  limestone 
gorges,  Burlington  and  Backwell.  The  exquisite  little  combe 
of  Backwell  is  already  almost  ruined,  and  within  a year  or 
two  may  not  have  one  cliff  left.  Huge  quarries  also  disfigure 
the  most  beautiful  hill  in  the  county-— Dulcot  Hill  by  Wells. 

1 Benches  sheltered  by  a roof,  used  for  the  sale  of  meat,  etc.,  in  the  market- 
place. Anglo-Saxon  SCAMEL ; from  Latin  SCAMELLUM,  diminutive  of 
SCAMNUM,  a bench. — See  Skeat’s  Dictionary. 
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There  is  danger  that,  even  if  not  entirely  quarried  away,  the 
hill  will  at  all  events  be  deprived  of  its  beauty  of  outline. 

We  should  therefore  secure  photographs  of  these  natural 
features  while  yet  a chance  remains.  There  are  other  very 
transient  geological  phenomena  to  which  our  attention  should 
also  be  directed  ; namely,  the  formations  exposed  from  time  to 
time  in  quarries,  railway  and  road-cuttings,  and  the  interior  of 
mines.  These  things  are  usually  revealed  only  to  be  des- 
troyed, and  unless  an  organized  vigilance  is  directed  towards 
them,  the  photographer’s  opportunity  is  lost.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  that  fossils,  especially  large  animals  and  plants, 
should  be  photographed  in  situ , before  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  risk  of  breakage  in  extraction. 

In  the  region  of  botany  the  subjects  for  photography  would 
be  such  as  curious  plants  and  trees,  also  forest  scenes. 

Lastly,  there  are  many  articles  of  antiquarian  interest  of 
which  photographic  record  would  be  valuable ; for  example, 
historical  documents,  books,  seals,  portraits,  pottery,  jewellery, 
aud  other  works  of  art. 

If  we  decide  to  undertake  the  survey,  how  shall  we  set  to 
work?  There  are  two  methods,  of  which  the  Warwickshire 
one  shall  be  described  first.  It  consists  in  marking  out  the 
county  into  areas,  and  deputing  two  or  more  workers  to  each 
area,  to  photograph  systematically  every  suitable  object  within 
it.  The  workers  present  the  photographic  “ negatives  ” to 
the  Central  Committee,  who  preserve  them  as  archives.  From 
the  negatives  prints  are  made  of  the  most  permanent  kind 
attainable,  and  these  likewise  are  added  to  the  archives.  Of 
course  every  photograph  is  systematically  stored,  and  noted 
in  the  catalogue  for  reference  when  required.  All  the  collec- 
tion may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  suitable  persons  who 
require  them  for  research. 

The  other  method  consists  in  each  member  of  the  Survey 
devoting  himself  to  the  recording  of  those  particular  subjects 
which  he  is  most  competent  to  record,  wherever  in  the  county 
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they  may  be.  He  either  gives  his  results  unreservedly  to  the 
Central  Committee  or  lends  the  negatives,  that  prints  may  be 
taken  for  the  archives.  If  he  does  not  like  to  part  with  the 
negatives  in  his  lifetime,  he  may  and  should  bequeath  them  to 
the  Survey  by  his  will.  The  rest  of  the  working  of  this 
method  would  be  the  same  as  in  that  of  Warwickshire. 

Something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  each  method.  The 
first  would  ensure  a greater  number  of  objects  being  photo- 
graphed : but  the  second  would  produce  a higher  quality  in  the 
pictures.  The  man  who  can  take  the  most  judicious  view  of 
a geological  peculiarity  may  be  incompetent  to  select  the 
most  desirable  features  and  points  of  view  in  architecture. 
Probably  a combination  of  both  methods  would  lead  to  the 
best  results  ; but  this  is  a question  to  be  decided  in  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  the  Survey 
should  endeavour  to  acquire  any  negatives  and  photographic 
pictures  which  were  taken  years  ago  of  objects  which  have 
since  changed.  Many  valuable  old  negatives  are  in  existence ; 
but  they  could  only  be  obtained  by  purchase,  and  some  could 
only  be  discovered  by  diligent  inquiry. 

H ow  shall  the  expenses  of  the  Survey  be  defrayed  ? 
Firstly,  each  person  who  joins  the  Survey  must  be  willing  to 
give  his  time  and  materials,  feeling  that  his  sacrifice  is  made 
in  a good  cause.  Then  a subscription  fund  is  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  printing,  storing,  and  cata- 
loguing; also  for  the  purchase  of  old  photographs.  To  this 
fund  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Somerset  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  will  be  able  to  contribute. 

I should  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  and  opinions  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  survey.  Names 
will  also  be  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  The  Museum, 
Taunton.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  members  of  the  Survey 
should  be  photographers.  Enthusiasts  in  archaeology  or  science 
can  greatly  assist  the  Survey,  even  though  they  themselves  may 
not  use  a camera. 
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Finally, — it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  the  Survey  as  an 
entirely  independent  organization : but  nevertheless  the  work 
could  be  far  better  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society ; that  is  to  say,  if  it  stood  in  the  relation  of  a section 
to  the  Society.  This  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  Pho- 
tographic Survey,  but  also  to  the  parent  Society ; for  the 
latter  would  profit  by  the  great  collection  of  historical  material. 
The  photographic  pictures  would  become  the  property  of  the 
Society,  and  would  greatly  increase  its  resources  in  the  future. 
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Jforqst  fi’t'cs  of  Somiiract. 

NO.  II.  THE  ELM. 


BY  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN. 


QIOME  years  ago,  an  acute  member  of  the  Western  Circuit, 
at  a dinner  of  Somerset  gentlemen,  when  the  cloth  was 
removed,  asked  “how  many  sorts  of  Elm  there  were?  One  of 
the  party,  not  untaught  in  wood-craft,  said,  “Oh!  two:  the 
common  sort,  the  Weed  of  the  county,  and  the  Wych  Elm.” 
“Two,”  replied  the  inchoate  judge  ; “there  are  at  least  twenty- 
two.” 

If  this  post-prandial  dialogue  had  taken  place  in  a morning 
walk,  a little  discussion  would  have  reduced  the  question  to, 
how  many  species  of  Elm  there  are  ; and  the  question  would 
next  have  followed,  how  many  varieties  of  each  species  ? and 
if  these  questions  had  been  asked  and  answers  had  been  looked 
for  in  botanical  works,  it  would  be  found  “ quot  scriptores,  tot 
sententicB.” 

As  a general  rule  a tree  of  a genus  belongs  to  a distinct 
species,  when  its  seedlings  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
itself. 

“ Varieties  are  variations  in  [members  of  a]  species  which 
variations  are  not  in  general  of  a permanent  character  and 
cannot  be  kept  up  in  ordinary  circumstances  by  seed.”1 

Mr.  Loudon  says  the  Elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of 
the  different  species  to  vary  from  seed ; so  much  so  that  it  is 


1 Professor  Balfour’s  Outlines  of  Botany , p.  439. 
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difficult  to  say  in  this  genus  which  are  species  and  which  are 
varieties ; or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong.2 

Mr.  Loudon  proceeds  to  give  nine  names  of  the  timber-tree 
varieties  of  the  common  small-leaved  English  Elm,  TJlmus  cam- 
pestris,  Linn,  of  which  varieties  the  White  and  Red  English 
Elms  are  characterised  by  him  as  the  best  timber  trees.  The 
other  elms  he  treats  as  species  are  (2)  the  Cork-barked  Elm, 
TJ.  c.  suberosa,  Mgench;  3,  U.  c.  major , Smith,  or  the  Dutch 
Cork-barked  Elm;  4,  the  TJlmus  effusa,  Willdeknow,the  Russian 
Elm;  and  5,  TJlmus  montana , Bauh,  the  Scotch  or  Wych 
Elm,  an  undoubted  species,  of  which  he  gives  ten  timber-tree 
varieties.  He  adds  “we  might  have  doubled  the  number  of 
these  varieties,  and  we  should  have  felt  justified  in  including 
among  them  the  Cork-barked  Elm,  and  perhaps  some  other 
kinds  which  we  have  treated  as  species ; for  there  is,  in  truth, 
no  certainty  as  to  what  are  species  and  what  varieties  in  Elms.” 

This  state  of  matters  is  well  brought  out  by  the  late  Prof. 
Lindley  in  his  Synopsis  of  British  Flora , 3rd  edition,  1859. 
He  says  (p.  227),  “ Nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  either  our  domestic  or  foreign  Elms. 
The  whole  genus  requires  to  be  very  carefully  studied  by  some 
one  who  can  observe  the  species  in  different  stages  of  growth, 
and  also  ascertain  the  quality  of  their  timber.  I have  no 
doubt  that  all  here  enumerated  are  distinct,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Wormsley  Grange  or  Byford  Elm,  the  Hertfordshire 
Elm,  and  the  Black  Elm  of  Ireland,  are  other  species  to  add 
to  our  Flora.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  however,  that  it 
is  not  from  dried  specimens  that  such  a genus  as  this  can  be 
understood.” 

The  first  question  to  be  discussed  as  to  the  genus  Elm,  is  its 
origin. 

It  was  a tree  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  times  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  under  the  name  of  7 rrekea,  which  the 


2 Loudon’s  Arb.  Brit.,  2nd  ed.,  1844,  p.  1374. 
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eminent  lexicographers,  Liddell  and  Scott,  translate  the  elm  tree 
without  any  more  specific  title,  hut  Dr.  Donnegan,  the  medical 
lexicographer,  translates  it  the  Elm  tree,  Ulmus  campestris. 
The  opei  7 neXea  of  Theophrastus,  (about  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era),  the  Oxford  lexicographers  trans- 
late Lat.  Ulmus  montanus  [«c],  the  Wych  Elm.  Dr.  Donnegan 
translates  it,  the  Mountain  Elm,  Ulmus  montana.  The  first 
knowledge  we  thus  have  of  the  Elm  shows  that  there  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  a tree  known  by  this  name,  and  one  of  the 
first  lessons  of  the  school  of  Aristotle  was  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Elm ; probably  the  small-leaved  field  Elm,  Ulm.  camp., 
and  the  Mountain  Elm,  probably  the  Wych  Elm,  Ulm.  mont. 

The  cultivation  of  Elms  was  an  important  work  of  Roman 
gardeners  and  husbandmen.  Columella  gives  directions  for  its 
culture.  It  was  the  tree  principally  selected  for  supporting 
the  vine,  which  was  encouraged  to  trail  up  it  to  a great  height ; 
Of  the  Elm  two  kinds  were  known  to  Columella,  the  Italian 
and  the  Gallic,  the  latter  also  called  Atinia , being  according  to 
Dr.  Daubeny  perhaps  the  Wych  Elm  of  this  country.3 

Pliny  the  elder  mentions  four  kinds  in  Italy,  the  Atinia, 
the  Gallic  Elm,  the  Italian  Elm,  and  the  Wild  Elm,  but  he 
furnishes  us  with  no  sufficient  characteristics  to  identify  these 
names  with  existing  species.  He  remarks  of  the  Elm  gene- 
rally that  it  seldom  bears  seeds  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  only  evidence  that  any  kind  of  Elm  existed  in  the 
British  Isles  before  the  invasion  of  Caesar  is  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Boase  that  it  is  found  in  a submarine  forest  in  Cornwall.4 

Miller,  no  mean  authority,  speaking  of  the  two  species, 
common  English  Elm  and  the  Wych-hazel  or  broad-leaved 
Elm,  says,  “ Neither  of  them  were  originally  natives  of  this 
country ; but  they  have  propagated  themselves  by  seeds  and 
suckers  in  such  plenty  as  hardly  to  be  rooted  out.” 

8 Daubeny’s  Roman  Husbandry , p.  168. 

*Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  176. 
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The  Elm,  whether  the  Field  or  the  Mountain  Elm,  is  not 
now  generally  speaking  a tree  growing  naturally  in  thick  woods, 
but  we  have  the  strongest  proof  that  it  grew  in  the  North 
American  forests  in  1426  and  before  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  (infra  p.  118J. 

The  opinions  of  British  botanical  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  indigenous  character  of  Elms  in  Great  Britain  must  be  tested 
by  reference  to  the  part  of  the  island  where  they  write. 

Sir  William  Hooker  writing  at  Glasgow  in  1830  speaks  of 
the  Wych  Elm  as  indigenous  in  Scotland,  but  with  the  English 
Elm  he  confesses  himself  not  to  be  well  acquainted,  and  states 
that  Professor  Bindley  appeared  to  have  made  the  English 
Elm  a particular  object  of  his  study;  as  to  it  Sir  William  merely 
quotes  Professor  Bindley.  Mr.  Brown,  waiting  in  Strathspey, 
states  from  Dr.  Walker’s  Essay s,  that  the  English  Elm  was 
first  planted  in  Scotland  (Bord  Morton’s),  at  Dalmahoy,  in 
1736  ;5  it  is  not  then  surprising  that  it  was  in  1830  not  a familiar 
object  to  Professor  Hooker. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  editor  of  Evelyn  s Sylva,  writing  at  York 
in  1776,  seems  very  unfamiliar  with  the  English  or  Field  Elm, 
which  we  in  Somerset  and  the  South  call  the  Weed  of  the  Soil. 
Dr.  Hunter  thus  speaks  of  this  very  common  species  of  Elm : 
“ This  kind  is  commonly  known  in  the  nursery  gardens  by  the 
title  of  English  Elm,  which  is  far  from  being  a right  appel- 
lation, for  it  is  not  a native  of  England,  and  is  only  found 
growing  near  Bondon,  or  in  plantations  where  the  young  trees 
were  procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bondon.  Where 
this  tree  grows  naturally,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; some 
persons  have  supposed  it  was  brought  from  Germany.”6 

Mr.  Brown  says,  ce  The  U.  campestris  is  found  very  plenti- 
fully in  France  and  Spain  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a native  of  England  as  well.  That  it  is  so  is  doubted  by 
many  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  tree  very  seldom  ripens 


5 Brown’s  Forester , 2nd  edition. 


6 Evelyn's  Sylva,  by  Hunter,  1776. 
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its  seeds  in  Britain,  that  occurring  only  in  very  favourable 
seasons.  For  my  own  part  I have  never  seen  it  ripen  its  seeds 
in  Scotland,  which  to  me,  at  least,  is  an  evident  proof  of  its 
not  being  a true  native  of  Britain,  as  many  suppose.  As  the 
English  Elm  very  seldom  ripens  its  seeds  in  Britain,  the  tree 
is  propagated  by  suckers  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  which 
are  had  in  abundance.7” 

The  planting  of  the  English  Elm  at  Dalmahoy  in  1736, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Browm,  is  probably  the  first  planting  of 
this  Elm  in  Scotland.  Loudon  mentions  in  his  first  edition, 
1838,  p.  1394,  the  years  of  planting  of  several  English  Elms 
in  Scotland;  none  is  earlier  than  1736,  but  one  was  planted  at 
Cortachy  Castle  in  1736,  and  two  at  Yester  and  Tay mouth 
in  1738. 

Grindon,  writing  in  Manchester,  says  : ffIt  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  common  [Field]  Elm  is  truly  indigenous.  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Western  Asia, 
are  its  aboriginal  localities,  and  although  apparently  wild  in 
England,  it  is  probably  only  from  long  residence.  A good 
test  of  a plant  being  really  indigenous  to  a given  country  is 
its  ability  to  multiply  itself  there  naturally  from  seed,  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  man.  This  power  is  possessed  by  the 
Ulmus  campestris  only  in  a very  slight  degree,  and  hence  in 
connection  with  other  circumstances,  a foreign  origin  is  reason- 
ably supposed.”8 

These  botanists  tell  us  that  the  English  Elm  was  probably 
introduced  by  the  Romans  because  the  English  Elm  rarely 
produces  seed ; but  Mr.  Grindon’s  test  of  a tree  being  abo- 
riginal in  a country  where  it  can  multiply  itself  naturally  from 
seed  or  without  the  assistance  of  man  would,  according  to 
Pliny’s  account  of  the  Elm  genus,  be  evidence  as  much 
against  its  being  a native  of  Italy  as  against  its  being  a native 
of  England. 

7 Forester , 3rd  ed.,  p.  173. 

8 Grindon’s  British  and  Garden  Botany,  1864,  p.  309. 
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In  Somerset  the  common  English  Elm  can  be  propagated  by 
seed ; it  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  tree  of  spontaneous 
growth  should  be  only  maintained  here  by  suckers.  The 
Wych  Elm  is  profuse  in  its  production  of  seeds:  a distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  send  out  suckers ; 
whilst  the  English  Elm  produces  them  most  freely. 

Miller’s  use  of  the  name  Wych  Hazel  as  equal  to  the  broad- 
leaved Elm  explains  the  language  of  the  Statute  of  Edw.  IV,9 
which  required  every  Englishman  dwelling  in  Ireland  to  have 
an  English  bow  of  his  own  height  made  of  Yew,  Wych  Hazel, 
Ash,  or  Awburn. 

Leland,  1540 — 1542,  speaks  of  the  Elm  wood  he  saw  in 
Somersetshire : — 

“ Wells  to  Bruton. 

“From  Wellys  by  South  to  Doultingcote  Bridge  of  Stone, 
under  the  whiche  Coscumbe  Water  rennith  about  a Mile  al  by 
very  ille  rokky  way. 

“ Thens  I passid  about  a Mile  more  by  lyke  Ground,  and 
this  far  I saw  sum  store  of  Elme  wood.  ” 10 

“ South  Cadbury  to  Ilchester. 

“Al  this  way  the  Pastures  and  Feeldes  be  much  enclosid 
with  Hedge  Bowes  of  Elmes.”11 

“ Crewkerne  to  Bridgwater. 

“ Frome  Crokehorn  by  Hilly  Ground  but  plentiful  of  Corne, 
Grasse  and  Elme  Wood,  wherwith  most  part  of  al  Somerset- 
shire ys  yn  hegge  rowys  enclosid,  scant  a 2.  Miles  to  George 
Henton  Village.”12 

All  this  Elm  was  the  Field  Elm  and  not  the  Wych  Elm. 

The  strata  from  Wells  to  Bruton  are  first  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone,  next  the  Lias,  and  lastly  the  Oolite.  The  strata 
from  South  Cadbury  to  Ilchester  are  entirely  the  Lias.  The 

9 Fifth  Edward  IV. 

10  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pt.  ii,  p.  76. 

11 15.,  p.  84.  12 16.,  p.  89. 
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strata  from  Crewkerne  to  Bridgwater  are  first  the  Oolite 
Sands,  next  the  Lias  for  a short  distance,  then  it  is  the  Alluvial 
Soil  to  Bridgwater  of  the  valley  of  the  Parrett. 

Mr.  Billingsley13  mentions  the  valleys  and  the  flat  lands  all 
over  the  county  as  abounding  in  Elm,  but  he  distinguishes 
between  the  practice  of  lopping  the  Elm  in  his  north-eastern, 
district,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  county  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Mendip  range,  and  the  absence  of  this  mutilation  in  his 
time  (1794),  in  his  south-western  division— that  is  west  of  a 
line  from  Chard  to  Bridgwater. 

As  to  his  north-eastern  district  he  says  (p.  127)  “the  villages 
are  in  general  richly  laden  with  Elm,  which  grows  spontane- 
ously in  the  hedge  rows,  and  gets  to  a good  size.  The  method 
practised  here  of  lopping  off  the  side  branches  to  what  is 
called  a besom-head  cannot  be  too  much  execrated.  It  is 
destructive  to  the  growth  of  timber,  and  by  lessening  the 
agitation  produced  by  winds,  deprives  it  of  what  may  be  termed 
its  salutary  exercise.  The  effect  of  cutting  off  the  lower 
branches  is  a premature  decay,  which  first  takes  place  in  the 
top  of  the  tree,  a general  check  is  given  to  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  it  reduces  the  tree  nearly  to  the  state  of  a 
pollard.”  As  to  the  south-western  district  he  says  (p.  285), 
“ This  division  does  not  abound  with  Oak ; but  Elm  grows  in 
hedges,  and  if  their  heads  are  not  unfairly  lopt  get  to  a size 
sufficiently  large  for  the  keels  of  ships  of  war.  For  the  most 
part  they  grow  from  the  inchors  [szc]  or  suckers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring trees ; probably  some  from  seed.  F ew  are  planted 
from  nurseries,  nor  is  there  often  any  occasion  for  it,  Elm 
being  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  country.  The  heads 
or  side  branches  are  seldom  mutilated,  it  being  understood  that 
the  stem  swells  in  proportion  to  the  sap  that  is  drawn  from  the 
root  to  the  head.”14 

The  common  English  Elm  is  very  superior  to  the  Elm  often 


18  Survey  of  Somerset , 2nd  ed.,  1798. 


14  Billingsley. 
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substituted  for  it,  and  of  which  one  often  finds  ancient  ex- 
amples in  parks.  This  is  the  Dutch  Elm,  said  by  Loudon  to 
be  only  a variety  of  the  English  Elm ; the  two  however  are 
most  distinct  in  habit  and  general  appearance.  The  English 
Elm  is  as  a rule  clean  barked,  even  when  old,  tall  and  spread- 
ing ; whereas  the  Dutch  Elm  is  of  much  stiffer  outline,  has  a 
corky  bark  and  gnarled  trunk,  and  is  shorter  lived.15  The 
Dutch  Elm  is  the  variety  most  addicted  to  casting  its  limbs  in 
the  sudden  manner  which  is  noted  hereafter. 

Sir  W.  Hooker,  after  the  passage  to  which  I have  referred 
(p.  109),  names  on  Mr.  Lindley’s  authority  several  kinds  of 
Elm,  amongst  which  are  the  Hertfordshire  Elm,  the  Downton 
Elm,  and  Scampston  Elm,  and  Cornish  Elm,  as  varieties  of 
the  Field  Elm  ; and  the  Giant  Elm  and  Chichester  Elm,  as 
varieties  of  the  Wych  Elm. 

Professor  Lindley  adds  in  his  editions  of  1841  and  1859, 
t£  the  Scampston  Elm  especially  requires  further  examina- 
tion;” and  as  to  the  Cornish  Elm,  he  distinguishes  between 
the  U.  c.  stricta  and  U.  c.  parvifolia , which  he  calls  sub- 
varieties,  of  which  the  U.  c.  stricta  is  frequent  in  Cornwall 
and  North  Devon. 

The  more  diligent  study  of  this  species  recommended  by 
Professor  Lindley  might  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge. 

Loudon  puts  as  the  first  variety  of  narrow-leaved  or  Field 
Elm,  U.  c.  vulgaris , and  describes  it  as  “ very  twiggy  ; 
pale  smooth  bark  ; of  irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with 
almost  horizontal  branches,  where  no  others  are  near  to  force 
the  shoots  upwards.  In  some  soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay 
at  the  joints.  The  bark  is  leaden-coloured  while  young,  split- 
ting into  long  thin  strips  with  age.  A bad  variety  to  cultivate 
for  timber”  (p.  1375). 

There  is  undoubtedly  a tendency  in  the  finest  specimens  of 
Field  Elms  to  lose  their  branches.  Suddenly,  without  any 

15  Woods  and  Forests,  p.  284. 

New  Series , Vol.  XV II,  1891,  Part  11.  q 
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warning,  no  tempest  giving  the  shock,  huge  limbs  break  off 
from  the  trunk  without  the  breath  of  a gale.  Some  notice  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  accidents  have  happened 
in  this  county  might  be  a valuable  guide  to  the  planter,  to 
avoid  cultivating  those  species  of  the  Field  Elm  which  are 
liable  to  this  infirmity.  Catastrophes,  as  some  of  our  readers 
must  know,  have  been  providentially  averted  by  the  moving 
of  persons  from  the  shade  of  a branch  just  before  its  incidence. 
The  true  remedy  is,  in  situations  where  there  would  be  great 
damage  to  persons  standing  or  sitting  under  the  tree,  to  plant 
such  a variety  of  the  Field  Elm  as  the  Cornish  Elm,  which  is 
very  tough  and  does  not  lose  its  branches  by  wind  or  decay 
at  the  junction  with  the  trunk,  or  as  to  existing  trees  to  prune 
or  shorten  boldly  the  branches  which  spread  too  far  and  may 
fall  by  their  own  weight. 

In  the  old  town  of  Eastbourne  some  splendid  Elms  grow 
within  a hundred  feet  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  new  streets  and 
esplanades  recently  made  there  the  Cornish  Elm  is  the  tree 
selected  to  form  the  avenues  and  shade  trees  of  that  watering 
place  ; it  is  said  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are  growing 
fully  justifies  the  choice. 

The  Cornish  Elm  grows  well  in  Somersetshire,  but  has  not, 
as  far  as  I can  learn,  been  propagated  by  seed,  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Red  Elm,  the  term  U.  c.  stricta  being  applied 
to  both  the  Red  and  Cornish  Elm. 

The  Cork-barked  Elm  is  a very  marked  variety  of  the 
Field  Elm,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  propagated  by  layers  or 
suckers,  and  not  by  seed.  Loudon  reports  trees  of  this  variety 
at  Melbury  Park,  Dorsetshire,  30  years  planted,  50  feet 
high. 

The  Dutch  Cork-barked  Elm,  or  U.  c.  major , is  another 
variety  of  the  English  or  Field  Elm.  It  appears  to  be  the 
kind  brought  over  by  William  III  from  Holland ; often  its 
wood  has  been  found  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of 
Elm.  Tl  le  Elm  trees  in  the  old  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
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near  the  Palace  are  of  this  kind,  and  a number  which  have 
been  blown  down  are  found  to  be  rotten  inside. 

There  is  an  Elm  called  the  Black  Irish  Elm,  which,  as  it 
ripens  its  seeds  in  Ireland,  is  probably  a variety  of  the  Wych 
Elm.  The  Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus  pendula ) is  a variety  of  the 
Wych  Elm.  It  ripens  its  seeds  and  has  the  larger  leaf  of  that 
species,  and  grows  very  well  in  this  county. 

The  Field  Elm  sends  its  roots  for  a considerable  distance 
from  the  trunk,  but  at  no  great  depth,  not  more  than  about 
two  feet.  It  requires  therefore  a good  soil  for  its  successful 
growth,  and  if  planted  in  an  arable  field  it  is  very  injurious  to 
corn  crops.  As  a hedge-row  tree  it  is  the  least  hurtful  of 
timber  trees  if  planted  on  a bank,  and  if  pruned  up  to  even 
twenty  feet. 

The  English  Elm  much  surpasses  the  Scotch  or  Wych  Elm 
in  the  height  which  it  attains.  The  W ych  Elm  ( U.  m,  vulgaris) 
is  a spreading  tree,  seldom  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
height,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees.16  No  Wych 
Elm  attains  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  a not  uncommon 
height  for  an  English  Elm. 

The  timber  of  the  Scotch  Elm  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brown17  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  Elm.  It  is  certainly  so 
estimated  by  timber  merchants  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

The  English  Elm  timber  has  some  valuable  qualities,  espe- 
cially its  best  is  that  it  will  not  splinter  ; on  this  account  it  was 
employed  for  the  gunwales  of  ships  of  war,  and  is  useful  for 
the  keels  of  any  ships,  as  it  does  not  split  longitudinally  Avhen 
the  ship  strikes  the  bottom ; it  is  the  only  proper  division  of 
stalls  in  cart-horse  stables,  and  for  gun  carriages,  and  any 
other  position  where  splinters  are  dangerous. 

The  particulars  of  the  Field  Elms  which  are  noted  by 
Loudon  as  growing  in  this  county  are  given  in  the  previous 


16  Loudon’s  Arb.  Brit.,  ed.  1838,  p.  1398. 
17  Brown’s  Forester,  3rd  ed.,  p.  177. 
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paper18  as  flourishing  at  Leigh  Court  and  Nettlecombe  ; at 
Trent,  Alford  House,  and  the  Deer  Park  at  Dunster  Castle. 

There  are  fine  Cornish  Elms  at  Bathealton  Court  (Mr. 
Moysey’s):  height  92  feet;  girth  at  5 feet  from  ground  9 feet 
5 inches,  the  spread  only  30  feet.  A Field  Elm  at  the  same 
place  in  a field  called  Smith’s  Close,  near  the  road  from  Wive- 
liscombe  to  Milverton,  is  111  feet  high,  girth  17  feet  10 inches, 
spread  76  feet.  The  soil  is  New  Bed  Sandstone  on  edge  of 
Devonian,  about  two  miles  from  Devon. 

A Field  Elm  which  is  worth  recording  should  not  be  less 
than  100  feet  high.  At  Henlade  (Mr.  Murray- Anderdon’s), 
one  hundred  yards  from  Thorne  station:  height  112  feet,  girth 
19  feet  6 inches,  spread  91  feet.  This  is  on  flat  ground ; but 
close  to  Mattock’s  Tree  Hill,  on  much  higher  ground,  a mile 
off  from  the  Henlade  tree,  an  Elm  is  101  feet  high,  and  21 
feet  girth ; its  spread  however  is  small.  There  is  an  avenue 
of  Elms,  called  the  Apostles,  in  N orth  Curry  Churchyard,  but 
they  owe  their  reputation  to  standing  in  a row— none  of  them 
are  more  than  14  feet  in  girth.  At  Henlade  is  a Wyeh  Elm 
probably  a century  old,  and  passing  its  prime.  It  is  on  a slope, 
just  where  the  Lias  is  denuded  over  the  Bed  Sandstone.  Its 
height  is  94  feet,  its  girth  at  5 feet  from  the  ground  17  feet,  and 
its  spread  70  feet.  In  Coker  Court  Park  (Mr.  Helyar’s),  an 
Elm  is  110  feet  in  height,  and  about  10  feet  in  girth. 

There  is  an  Elm  at  North  Perrott  called  44  The  Cross  Tree,” 
from  being  close  to  the  remains  of  an  old  cross  in  the  centre 
of  the  village.  It  affords  a valuable  instance  of  the  age  of  an 
old  English  Elm,  ascertained  by  oral  evidence  and  confirmed 
by  the  annular  rings.  Mr.  Hoskins  of  North  Perrott  Manor 
has  kindly  collected  the  oral  evidence  which  proves  that  the 
tree  was,  when  planted,  held  by  a bop,  born  in  1736 ; it  would 
be  planted  therefore  about  1750.  Some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  upon  Mr.  Hoskins  cutting  off  a very  large  limb  (the  first 


18  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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from  the  ground)  which  threatened  a neighbouring  cottage,  its 
rings  were  counted  and  pronounced  by  an  expert  to  establish 
the  Elm’s  age  as  about  130  years.  This  tree’s  girth  is  16  ft.  4 in. 

Dr.  Norris  informs  me  that  there  are  four  English  Elms  at 
South  Petherton,  in  a row  by  the  Vicarage  path,  whose  re- 
spective heights  and  girths  are — I,  104  ft.  by  16  ft.  8 in.  ; II, 
104  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in. ; III,  101  ft.  by  14  ft.  3 in.  ; IV,  over 
100  ft.  by  18  ft.  9 in.  The  ground  on  which  they  stand  was 
conveyed  to  the  Vicars  for  ever  in  1738,  and  the  planting  of 
the  trees  would  probably  be  in  the  next  decade. 

In  August,  1662,19  Sir  William  Penn  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy  were  in  great  anxiety  about  Oak  timber 
for  supplying  the  wooden  wralls  of  England  from  the  Royal 
Forests,20  when  the  then  Royal  Navy  should  be  worn  out  and 
impaired. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  then  exultant  over  the 
King’s  Restoration ; whilst  his  popularity  had  proved  the  de- 
struction of  the  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel,  of  which  Evelyn 
said— “ The  Oak  had  ceased  to  be  a living  tree  in  1662.”  But 
that  very  year  persecution  had  begun  against  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, encouraged  by  a King  whom  promises  could  not  bind,, 
nor  gratitude  soften. 

Whilst  the  Royal  Oak  was  becoming  extinct,  like  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people  for  the  Royal  Refugee,  an  Elm  was  standing, 
as  it  had  stood  for  a century  and  a half,  where 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.21 
This  Elm  flourished  on  the  spot  where,  twenty  years  after, 
William  Penn  made  that  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the 
only  treaty,  it  was  said,  which  was  made  without  an  oath,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  never  broken. 

This  Elm  tree  was  long  regarded  by  the  Pennsylvanians  with 

19  Pepys’  Diary,  14th  August,  1662,  Forest  of  Dean ; 18th  August,  1662, 
Waltham  Forest. 

20  This  led  to  the  publication  of  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  a discourse  first  read  to  the 
Royal  Society,  15th  October,  1662. 

21  Bishop  Berkeley’s  verses,  1725. 
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universal  veneration,  and  was  respected  by  General  Simcoe, 
who, ^during  the  War  of  Independence,  commanded  a British 
Force  at  Kensington,  now  a suburb  of  Philadelphia.  When 
his  soldiers  were  cutting  down  all  the  trees  around  them  for 
fuel,  the  General  placed  a sentinel  under  Penn’s  Elm,  to  guard 
it  from  injury.  In  1810  this  tree  was  blown  down,  when  on 
counting  the  annular  rings  it  proved  to  be  283  years  of  age.22 

It  was  probably  from  admiration  for  Penn’s  Elm,  that  when 
the  fashion  begun,  on  the  breaking  out  of  troubles  between  the 
Colonists  and  England,  of  dedicating  Trees  of  Liberty,  the 
Colonists  selected  fine  large  Elms  for  such  dedication.  And 
apart  from  this  somewhat  fantastic  devotion,  there  is  paid  to 
several  very  old  Elm  trees  in  New  England,  a reverence  on 
account  of  their  age  and  history.  This  has  inspired  some 
verses  on  the  Great  Elm  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which 
appeared  in  The  Berkshire  Whig,  the  last  lines  of  which  well 
express  the  popular  feeling 

Hail  to  the  Elm,  the  brave  old  Elm, 

Our  last  lone  forest  tree  : 

And  long  may  he  wear,  that  his  kindly  care 
O’er  our  children’s  children  be.23 

“Nobody  knows  New  England,”  says  an  American  writer, 
“ who  is  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  one  of  its  Elms.  It 
is  modest  and  patient.  It  has  a small  flake  of  seed  which 
flows  in  every  where,  and  makes  arrangements  for  coming  up 
by  and  by.  So  in  spring  one  finds  a crop  of  baby  Elms 
among  his  carrots  and  parsnips,  very  weak  and  small,  compared 
with  those  succulent  vegetables.  One  Baby  Elm  succeeds. 
Let  your  great  grandson  look  for  it.  Twenty-two  feet  of  clean 
girth,  360  feet  in  the  line  that  bounds  its  leafy  circle,  it  covers 
the  boy  with  such  a canopy  as  neither  glossy-leaved  Oak,  nor 
insect-haunted  Linden  ever  lifted  into  the  summer  skies.”24 

22  Browne’s  Trees  of  America , p.  506. 

23  lb.,  p.  504. 

24  Elsie  Venner,  in  Woods  and  Forests , p.  450. 
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HE  existing  remains  of  this  house  (which  faces  the  north 


-h  porch  of  the  Cathedral)  comprise  a hall  and  two  chambers 
all  under  one  long  roof.  The  hall  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  it  has  been  much  altered  since.  The  chambers 
were  added  subsequently,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  are  older  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; but  of 
these  little  besides  the  walls  remain. 

The  hall  is  46  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  The  early  door- 
way on  the  north  side  remains  entire  and  a great  part  of  the 
corresponding  doorway  on  the  south  side.  These  two  are 
very  similar.  Each  has  a plain  molded  arch  externally  and  a 
graceful  cinquefoiled  rear-arch  within ; hut  they  are  not  quite 
opposite  each  other.  The  south  doorway  was  of  course  the 
principal  entrance ; that  on  the  north  side  must  have  opened 
into  the  kitchen  court.  Adjoining  the  northern  doorway  and 
quite  in  the  corner  of  the  room  was  another  doorway  of  ap- 
parently the  same  early  dates  leading  presumably  to  the  buttery 
or  other  offices.  This  doorway  is  very  curiously  planned;  it 
does  not  pass  straight  through  the  wall,  but  takes  a sharp  turn 
to  the  east,  cutting  away  the  corner  of  the  building,  which 
consequently  has  a straight  joint  finished  with  quoins  on  the 
west  side  about  2 feet  3 inches  from  the  angle.  And  this  joint 
is  carried  up  considerably  higher  than  the  head  of  the  old 
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doorway,  a fact  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
history  of  this  corner.  The  door  opened  inwards  and  a square 
recess  was  formed . in  the  western  wall  to  receive  the  door.1 
There  is  also  one  doorway  in  the  east  wail  which  belongs  to  a 
comparatively  early  date.  This  presumably  led  to  the  kitchen; 
it  is  fortunately  perfect  down  to  the  old  floor  line,  though  it 
has  lost  its  head  and  is  now  covered  with  a plain  stone  lintel ; 
and  its  external  face  was  completely  altered  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  is  the.  most  southerly  of  the  three  openings  in 
the  east  wall.  It  appears  that  the  old  floor  line  at  this  point 
was  2 feet  below  the  present  floor.  Since  the  present  floor  is 
only  just  above  the  ground  in  front  of  the  building  and  below 
that  at  the  back,  it  seems  to  follow  that  all  the  ground  in  this 
part  has  been  artificially  raised,  including  the  present  roadway 
and  the  terrace  along  the  side  of  the  Cathedral  Green.  Over 
the  northern  doorway  remain  traces  of  a window,  which  from 
the  splay  of  the  jambs  seems  to  have  been  a lancet  and  there- 
fore a part  of  the  early  work.  Its  place  has  now -been  taken 
by  a modem  two-light  window.  In  the  east  gable  is  a round 
window  in  which  was  some  wooden  tracery  which  had  the 
reputation  of  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.  But  when 
it  was  taken  down  this  tracery  proved  to  he  modern  deal,  and 
the  round  window  clearly  contained  originally  stone  tracery. 
There  is  also  at  the  north  end  of  the  dais  a small  low  early 
window  with  a trefoil  head. 

Nothing  more  remains  of  the  early  work.  But  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  a great  alteration  was  made,  amounting  almost 
to  a rebuilding.  In  Chyle’s  History2  occurs  the  following 
passage  : “ There  was  also  heretofore  ......  peculiar  houses 

appropriated  to  the  severall  Dignitaries  in  this  Church.  As 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  That  faire  house  over  against 
the  North  Porch  of  the  Cathedrall.  This  I gather  from  those 

1 This  recess  and  the  internal  elevations  of  most  of  the  doorways  are  now 
hidden  by  the  modern  book-cases. 

2 See  Reynolds’  Wells  Cathedral , liij. 
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Monkish  Yerses,  which  are  yet  remaining  round  about  the 
Roof  of  that  Hall,  viz 

“ Hsec  referens  recoles  dum  sit  Comes  hie  tibi  Yita. 

Andreas  Holes  quando  fuit  Arehi  Levita 
Occiduam  grandem  Cameram  stabulumque  Coquinam 
Hanc  Aulam  tandem  loca  csetera  passa  ruinam 
Passim  dejecitque  erexerat  et  nova  fecit. 

Ut  Successor  es  tutos  faceret  residentes 
Muros  atque  fores  statuit  novitate  recentes 
Cane ‘llos  veteres  binos  pater  iste  refecit. 

Ha)  moneant  Te  res  Orare  quod  in  Requie  sit.” 

Andrew  Holes  was  Archdeacon  of  Wells  at  least  from  1457 
to  1468,  but  died  before  1471.  The  inscription  appears  to  be 
commemorative  of  him  after  his  decease.  For  it  seems  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  described  himself  as  pater  iste , 
or  that  he  would  have  used  such  phrases  as  quando  fuit  Archi 
Levita  or  quod  in  Requie  sit.  If  this  is  so  we  may  assume  that 
his  rebuilding  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  that  it  took  place  about  1470. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  hall  first  as  more  of  that 
remains  than  of  any  other  part.  New  windows  were  inserted 
on  both  sides,  tall  two-light  windows  without  tracery,  and 
finished  at  the  top  either  with  square  lintels  or  with  four- 
centred  arch-heads  to  each  light ; of  these  a good  deal  remains 
especially  on  the  inner  faces  of  the  walls,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  the  level  of  the  sills.  A bay  was  formed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  dais,  of  which  part  of  the  foundations  remain, 
as  well  as  of  the  arch  in  the  main  wall  and  some  of  the  weather 
course  over  the  roof.  The  side  walls  of  the  modern  bay  stand 
upon  the  old  footings,  but  the  old  bay  was  square  on  plan,  not 
octagonal,  and  was  covered  with  a steep-pitched  roof,  forming 
a sort  of  transept  to  the  main  building.  On  the  east  jamb  of 
the  wall  arch  is  a broken  corbel,  intended  to  carry  an  image 
or  a lamp.  The  fine  oak  roof  is  also  of  Holes’s  date.  “ Round 
about  ” it,  probably  in  the  position  of  the  present  text,  ran  the 
rhyming  inscription  quoted  above.  In  two  of  the  collar  beams 
are  iron  hooks  from  which  were  hung  the  chandeliers. 

Ne-z v Series , Vul.  XV II,  1891,  Part  11.  r 
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The  floor  was  at  this  time  raised  to  its  present  level, 
two  feet  above  the  original  level;  it  was  paved  with  stone, 
in  squares  of  about  15  inches,  set  diagonally  with  wide 
borders  round  in  straight  courses  of  various  widths.  A step 
found  at  the  ancient  doorway  in  the  east  wall  proves  that 
the  kitchen  offices  were  left  still  at  a lower  level.  Two 
new  openings  were  formed  in  the  east  wall.  A new  door- 
way was  cut  through,  and  apparently  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards closed  up  and  (on  the  kitchen  side)  converted  into  a pair 
of  recesses  by  the  insertion  of  a stone  shelf  at  mid-height. 
Adjoining  this  is  another  similar  recess  with  a stone  shelf 
across,  but  there  is  no  indication  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall 
that  this  opening  was  ever  cut  clean  through  the  wall  so  as  to 
make  a doorway.  The  closed  doorway  is  very  low,  the  point 
of  its  arch  being  only  five  feet  above  the  floor ; and  I offer  the 
following  suggestion  to  account  for  these  peculiarities.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  intended  to  close  up  the  two  old  doorways  to 
kitchen  and  buttery,  and  to  replace  them  by  two  new  ones, 
symmetrically  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall.  But  after 
one  of  these  had  been  completed  and  the  other  partially  formed, 
it  was  determined  to  raise  the  floor  of  the  hall  two  feet.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  take  two  feet  off  the  height  of  the  new 
doorways  and  so  to  render  them  useless.  The  old  doorways 
were  however  of  great  height  and  were  still  practicable  in  spite 
of  the  change  of  level;  these  were  accordingly  retained  and 
the  new  doorways  converted  into  cupboards.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  doorway  in  the  east  wall  received  a new  outer 
arch. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  dais  is  a curious  arrangement. 
The  small  early  window  in  this  position  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ; its  internal  arch  consists  of  a half  arch  only,  which 
butts  up  against  the  lintel  of  a doorway  which  occupied  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  west  wall  of  the  hall.  A part  of  this 
lintel  with  Perpendicular  mouldings  remains ; probably  the 
internal  arch  of  the  window  was  altered  when  this  door  was 
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inserted,  but  tbe  whole  arrangement  may  be  original.  (See 
Plate  3.) 

The  western  part  of  the  building  always  contained  two 
stages  as  it  does  at  present.  This  was  an  addition  to  the  hall, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a straight  joint  on  the  south 
front.  Unfortunately  an  over-zealous  foreman  destroyed  the 
external  evidence  of  this  joint,  because  it  interfered  with  the 
neatness  of  his  pointing.  Of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  no 
fragment  remains,  but  on  the  north  there  are  indications  of 
three  windows  in  the  positions  shewn  upon  the  plan.  The  floor 
of  the  lower  room  still  retains  the  older  floor  level,  and  is  now 
in  consequence  considerably  below  the  ground  outside.  This 
room  has  been  a kitchen  for  the  last  200  years,  but  what  was 
its  original  purpose  does  not  appear.  A cellar  is  commonly 
found  in  this  position,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  something 
better.  Over  it  was  the  great  chamber  ee  occiduam  grandem 
cameram.”  There  was  at  one  time  a building  on  the  northern 
side  of  these  chambers ; its  junction  with  the  existing  building 
can  be  traced  on  the  north  elevation,  and  the  plinth  of  a but- 
tress was  found  as  shewn  on  the  plan.  The  wall  running 
northwards  was  a continuation  of  the  west  wall  of  the  hall,  and 
the  plaster  on  its  west  face  was  found  to  run  right  through  the 
north  wall  of  the  chambers,  shewing  that  the  latter  was  of  a 
subsequent  date,  and  bolted  up  against  the  former.  When  the 
present  wall  was  built,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  done  to 
the  doorway  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  hall. 

Holes  also  added  a buttress  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  and 
two  angle  turrets  on  the  south  front.  As  he  left  it  the  house 
had  a roughly  symmetrical  front.  The  parapet  ran  unbroken 
from  turret  to  turret ; nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  length  pro- 
jected the  gable  containing  the  window  of  the  bay  ; but  on  the 
one  side  of  this  bay  were  the  tall  windows  of  the  hall,  while  on 
the  other  were  the  chamber  windows  in  two  storeys.  Compare 
the  front  of  the  Deanery ; this  being  flush  with  the  wood  had 
no  central  projection,  but  the  treatment  of  turrets  and  parapet 
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is  very  similar,  and  as  at  the  Archdeaconry  the  windows  alone 
broke  the  symmetry  of  the  front.  Apparently  at  the  Deanery 
alternate  bays  were  occupied  by  large  windows,  although  the 
number  of  these  bays  is  even. 

But  we  are  told  that  Holes  also  re-built  the  stable,  kitchen, 
and  “loca  caetera.”  The  kitchen  and  offices  must  certainly 
have  been  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  where  all  the  doors  are 
grouped,  and  a setoff  in  the  east  wall  indicates  the  level  of  the 
roof  over  these  buildings.  Still  there  is  great  difficulty  in  see- 
ing how  room  can  have  been  found  for  them  here,  for  there  is 
only  about  17  feet  between  the  end  of  the  hall  and  the  back  of 
the  Vicars’  Close.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  back 
wall  of  the  Close  is  an  ancient  boundary.  For  the  whole 
space  from  the  Deanery  to  the  East  Liberty  is  divided  up  into 
four  strips  or  “ ribs,”  the  Chancellor’s,  the  Archdeacon’s,  the 
one  occupied  by  the  Vicars’  Close,  and  that  containing  the 
Tower  House.  The  Vicars’  Close  being  bounded  by  two 
straight  walls  seems  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  prebendal 
house.  And  in  any  case  Bekynton’s  executors  must  have  been 
busy  upon  the  Close  at  the  very  time  that  Holes’s  alterations 
were  going  on;  for  Bekynton  died  in  1466;  so  that  from  Holes’s 
time  at  least,  the  Archdeaconry  cannot  have  extended  further 
in  this  direction  than  it  does  now.  And  then  there  is  a further 
difficulty.  It  is  said  that  there  used  to  be  a passage  between 
the  Archdeaconry  and  the  Close,  called  the  Canons’  Walk, 
and  leading  almost  direct  from  the  north  porch  of  the  Church 
to  the  Canons’  barn,  and  the  boundary  wall  of  which  still  exists 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  forming  a long  narrow  slip 
at  the  back  of  the  Close.  After  the  formation  of  this  passage, 
no  space  whatever  would  have  been  left  for  the  Archdeacon’s 
kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  When  was  this  passage  made  ? 

The  small  pavilion  in  the  garden  behind  the  house  is  a re- 
construction of  an  old  stable,  which,  in  its  quoins  and  gable 
ends,  had  the  aspect  of  a medieval  building.  Possibly  this  was 
the  Archdeacon’s  stable.  Of  Iloles’s  walls  and  gates  perhaps 
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also  we  have  some  remains.  The  boundary  walls  of  the  area 
are  all  substantial,  and  especially  that  along  the  N orth  Liberty 
(in  which  is  a small  Perpendicular  doorway),  and  that  on  the 
east  side  which  cuts  off  the  narrow  strip  spoken  of  as  the 
Canon’s  Walk.  These  are  about  three  feet  thick,  and  the  last 
returns  at  a distance  of  about  a hundred  feet  behind  the  house 
across  the  Canons’  Walk,  to  join  the  back  of  the  Vicars’  Close. 
In  this  cross  wall  is  a gateway,  which  was  once  protected  by  a 
portcullis.  The  position  is  very  peculiar,  and  indeed  seems 
unaccountable.  The  last  work  enumerated  has  not  at  present 
been  explained,  Gancellos  veteres  binos  pater  iste  refecit.” 

Polydore  Vergil  is  reputed  to  have  sold  the  house  during  the 
period  when  he  held  the  Archdeaconry3.  Afterwards  the  front, 
like  the  front  of  the  Deanery,  was  made  absolutely  symmetrical 
by  the  insertion  of  two  ranges  of  sash  windows.  It  has  since 
been  used  for  an  assembly  room,  and  for  a brewery,  but  it  has 
now  been  restored  to  the  Church,  and  after  being  freely  altered 
to  suit  its  new  purpose,  it  has  become  the  home  of  the  Wells 
Theological  College. 


The  Drawings. 

On  the  accompanying  drawings  the  hard  lines  shew  the  ex- 
isting remains,  dotted  lines  are  used  to  indicate  parts  which 
have  perished;  these  dotted  lines  are  only  inserted  in  cases 
where  the  evidence  seems  pretty  clear. 

On  the  plans  the  parts  singly  hatched  signify  foundations 
only  remaining ; the  portions  cross  hatched  are  the  ancient 
fillings  of  still  older  doorways. 

The  paving  shewn  on  the  plans  is  all  that  remained  in  1889  ; 
this  has  now  been  taken  up. 

On  Drawing  No.  1 are  plan  and  elevations,  shewing  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  openings,  etc.,  as  they  existed  in  1889. 
The  windows  shewn  by  dotted  lines  on  the  back  elevation  did 

8 See  vol.  xii,  ij,  43,  Serel’s  Notes  to  Parker's  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  of  Wells. 
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not  shew  outside,  hut  their  position  is  indicated  upon  this  draw- 
ing as  fixed  by  the  rear-arches  within. 

Drawing  No.  2 shews  the  east  end  of  the  hall  with  the 
numerous  doorways,  drawn  out  to  a larger  scale. 

On  the  upper  part  of  Drawing  No.  3 will  be  found  particu- 
lars of  the  small  window  and  doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the 
dais  ; below  are  details  of  the  bay  and  one  window  of  the 
hall. 


Jit  JUpopam 
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rpHE  Malets  of  Somerset  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  a 
family  of  baronial  rank ; they  had  the  types  and  insignia 
of  nobility ; they  guaranteed  the  confirmation  of  Magna 
Charta,  endowed  Abbeys  and  Priories,  and  left  an  indubi- 
table mark  of  their  importance  by  the  additional  name  which 
two  Somerset  parishes  have  derived  from  them.  Curry  Mallet 
tells  the  country  folk  of  West  Somerset,  as  Shepton  Mallet 
reminds  the  men  of  Mendip,  of  the  days  long  ago,  when  a 
Malet  was  the  lord  of  Curry  and  of  Shepton. 

Vix  ea  nostra  voco ; arms  yielded  place  to  the  gown ; the 
later  Malets  of  Somerset  distinguished  themselves  as  Law 
Officers  and  Judges  of  the  Crown,  and  lately  Malets  have 
done  good  service  to  the  Throne  in  diplomacy  and  India,  where 
our  lamented  friend,  Octavius  Warre  Malet,  found  fit  place 
for  his  active  and  gentle  and  loving  nature. 

He  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet,  Bart., 
and  was  born  on  7th  May,  1811.  He  entered  Winchester 
College  as  a Commoner  in  1824.  His  eldest  brother,  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  had  been  there,  and  was  a Member,  with 
Lord  Hatherley  and  Dr.  Hook,  of  Hook’s  School  Parliament.1 
There  the  late  W.  L.  Surtees  formed  a hearty  friendship  with 
Octavius,  as  well  as  with  his  brother,  Arthur  Malet.  To 
Octavius  Mr.  Surtees,  in  1888,  dedicated  some  translations  he 
had  made  during  his  long  illness,  of  favourite  odes  of  Horace, 
and  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  kindly  relation  of  the  school- 

1 See  Lord  Hatherley’s  letter.  Stebbing’s  Life  of  Hook,  p.  602  ; 6th  6d. 
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fellows  and  life-long  friends  than  by  printing  the  letter  which 
was  the  preface  to  this  memorial : — 

To  Octavius  Warre  Malet , Esq. 

My  dear  Malet, 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when,  at  Winchester,  we 
slept  in  the  fonr-bedded  room  in  Cloister  Grallery — now  swept  away 
—-many  an  half-hour,  which  should  have  been  given  to  sleep,  did 
we  devote  to  capping  Latin  verses  from  the  only  classics  of  which 
we  knew  very  much  by  heart,  Virgil  and  Horace. 

On  rallying  somewhat  from  my  late  most  severe  illness,  I some 
times  amused  myself  by  looking  at  my  old  school  books,  and  made 
several  rhyming  translations  from  the  odes  of  Horace.  To  remind 
you  of  old  times  1 send  you  seven  ; and,  as  they  will  be  less  trouble- 
some to  you  to  read,  I have  had  them  printed. 

You  will  recollect  that  Edward  Cardwell , who  also  slept  in  the 
four-bedded  room,  and  to  whom  composition  in  Latin  verse  was 
particularly  easy,  used  to  help  us  in  our  verse  tasks,  as  well  as  lie 
awake  capping  verses  with  us. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  E.  Surtees. 

Tainfield, 

Taunton,  July,  1888. 

Octavius  Warre  Malet  left  Winchester  in  1828,  went  to 
Haileybury  in  1829,  and  after  spending  two  years  at  that 
college,  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1831.  He  married 
in  1852,  Alice,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes,  m.p.,  and 
retiring  in  1864,  came  to  reside  at  Haygrass,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taunton,  and  in  August,  1867,  became  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Malet  served  on  the  Committee  with  diligence  and 
efficiency;  and  in  1872  his  zeal,  geniality,  and  unselfishness 
found  a great  object  for  his  untiring  exertions.  This  was  the 
acquisition  by  the  Society  of  the  Old  Castle  of  Taunton. 

In  September,  1872,  the  Society’s  Annual  Meeting  was  at 
Taunton,  and  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  great  Hall  of  the 
Castle,  which  was  no  longer  used  as  a Court  of  Justice.  The 
Castle  buildings  were  inspected  under  the  guidance  of,  and 
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illustrated  by  a paper  from,  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  the  first  authority  on  mediaeval  Castles.2  Mr.  Clark’s 
closing  sentence  was—' “ Taunton  Castle  is  a work  of  unusual 
interest,  and  deserves  to  be  cleared  and  employed  as  a pro- 
menade or  museum,  or  for  some  public  purpose,  so  that  its 
walls  and  earthworks  may  become  an  embellishment  to  the 
ancient  town  to  which  it  unquestionably  gave  rise.” 

These  words  probably  fell  on  some  heeding  ears,  but  the 
idea  of  their  accomplishment  by  the  Society’s  purchasing  the 
Castle  was  first  suggested  in  1872,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Elliot,  to 
Mr.  Maynard,  who  knew  that  the  property  was  for  sale.  The 
plan  was  coldly  looked  upon  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  being  too  adventuresome  a scheme.  It  was  to  many 
only  a dream,  until  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  movement,  in  which  he  was  heartily  joined  by  Mr. 
Surtees.  On  5th  March,  1873,  a resolution  was  passed  by  a 
Council  Meeting  that  the  Castle  be  purchased  by  public  sub- 
scription, under  the  auspices  of  the  Society;  that  the  buildings 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  the  grounds  be 
carefully  laid  out  as  a public  garden. 

Bold  as  the  task  might  be,  it  was  carried  out  with  spirit 
and  zeal  by  Mr.  Malet.  He  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  June,  and  by  Mr. 
Malet  no  means  were  left  untried  to  secure  subscriptions.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  Wells,  in  August,  1873,  Mr.  Sanford 
could  announce  that  £1,000  had  been  promised.  A public 
County  Meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  October  following,  and 
so  liberal  was  the  answer  to  the  appeal  that  Mr.  Malet  was 
authorized  to  sign,  and  signed  in  February,  1874,  the  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Castle  for  £2,850.  It  was  a proud 
day  for  him  when  he  secured  this  noble  object,  and  he  received 
the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  then  voted  to  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter  with  his  usual  modesty  and 
self-effacement. 

2 See  vol.  xviii,  p.  90. 
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In  1875  he  left  II  ay  grass,  and  resided  at  Torquay,  hut  con- 
tinued one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society  all  his 
life.  In  1880  he  went  to  London,  and  there  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  always  took  every  opportunity  of  assisting 
the  Society’s  work,  and  continually  made  the  improvement  of 
the  Castle  buildings,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Castle  debt,  the 
objects  of  his  care. 

In  1884,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Shepton  Mallet,  he  read 
the  report  of  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund,  and  shewed  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  expenditure  since  the  purchase  of 
the  Castle,  the  debt  only  amounted  to  £400.  The  writer  had 
then  the  pleasure  of  securing  for  Mr.  Malet  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Society,  as  being  mainly  indebted  to  his  constant  and 
unfailing  exertions  for  the  purchase  and  acquisition,  the  rescue 
and  preservation,  of  Taunton  Castle. 

He  was  never  sparing  of  his  time  or  labour  in  doing 
anything  for  public  objects  in  Taunton  and  Somersetshire ; 
whilst  his  courteous  address,  geniality  and  sympathy,  at  once 
conciliated  the  favour  of  those  whose  assistance  he  invoked. 
No  touch  of  a selfish  object  ever  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his 
motives.  His  friends,  who  were  many,  were  singularly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  the  young  particularly  were  charmed  by 
his  unaffected  kindness  and  interest  in  all  their  pursuits. 

He  died  at  44,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  London,  on  the  11th 
December,  1891,  leaving  his  widow  and  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  surviving  him,  and  bequeathed  his  collection  of 
Indian  arms  to  the  Society.  He  was  a bright  example  of  the 
character  he  always  esteemed  highest—that  of  an  English 
Gentleman.  He  laid  no  stress  on  his  ancient  descent ; it  but 
added  another  incentive  to  his  honourable  and  single-minded 
nature  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  an  honest  and  true  heart. 


E.  C.  B. 
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Shontas  lerslalu;. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  we  have  lost  an 
eminent  representative  of  the  profounder  school  of  archaeo- 
logists. A man  of  intrepid  self-reliance,  strong  character, 
and  somewhat  defiant  temper,  he  pursued  his  inquiries  into  the 
obscurities  of  far-back  ages  with  the  patience  and  diligence  of 
an  early  schoolman.  A worthy  successor  of  the  Lelands, 
Camdens,  and  Aubreys,  he  did  not  deal,  like  these,  with 
merely  written  records,  but  was  rather  an  explorer  of  the 
foundations  of  English  history  as  concealed  from  the  sight  of 
the  ordinary  annalist,  but  which  he  illustrated  by  ingenious 
theory  and  deduction  derived  from  the  scientific  study  of 
nomenclature,  or  from  racial  differences  and  peculiarities. 
No  truer  lover  of  antiquarian  research  for  its  own  delight  to 
scholarly  taste  ever  studied  the  days  of  old.  The  fruits  of 
his  investigations,  inferences,  deductions,  keen  reasonings,  and 
complex  arguments  were  usually  published  in  pamphlet  form 
at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  among  his  friends  ; not 
forgetting  the  opponents  of  his  theories,  whom  he  took  great 
delight  in  girding  at.  His  quaint  but  forcible  style  of  ex- 
pression was  suggestive  of  hard  thinking,  and  of  difficulty  in 
shaping  his  ideas  into  precise  language.  It  was  that  of  a self- 
taught  student,  strongly  Latinized  but  wanting  in  classical 
lucidity,  oddly  figurative,  and  hardly  modelled  to  a sensitive 
literary  taste,  but  at  the  same  time  interesting  in  its  distinct- 
ness of  character,  and  in  its  shewing  the  workings  of  a shrewd 
and  original  mind,  of  a man  who  had  considered  before  he 
attempted  to  teach,  and  who  did  not  care  to  tell  again  what 
had  been  again  and  again’  told. 

Mr.  Kerslake  began  business  as  a second-hand  bookseller  in 
Barton  Alley,  Bristol,  in  1828,  in  partnership,  until  1839,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  Cornish,  of  London ; but  Mr. 
Kerslake’s  own  name  alone  appeared  in  the  Bristol  business. 
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Papers , fyc. 

About  the  latter  year  be  removed  to  the  bottom  of  Park  Street. 
A disastrous  fire,  in  1860,  was  the  occasion  of  much  loss  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  world  of  books,  for  many  rare  and 
unique  volumes  and  MSS.  then  perished.  He  finally  removed 
to  Queen’s  Road.  Mr.  Kerslake^s  business  (which  might, 
from  the  intelligence  shown  in  its  development,  have  been 
rather  called  a learned  profession)  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  country  or  in  the 
world.  His  intelligent  appreciation  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  books  and  MSS.  might  be  said  to  have  added  a new  dignity 
to  the  trade  of  Bristol,  which  place  is  now,  and  partly  to  his 
honour,  as  remarkable  as  a book  centre  as  it  was  formerly  for 
its  sugar  and  ships. 

His  catalogues  were  curiosities  of  learning,  not  only  for 
the  rarity  or  speciality  of  books  offered,  but  for  the  notes 
appended  to  many  of  the  items,  which  show  a critical  acumen 
and  painstaking  erudition  that  could  come  only  from  a man  who 
understood  the  literary  as  well  as  the  marketable  value  of  the 
contents  of  his  shelves.  His  latest  pamphlet,  issued  a few 
months  before  his  death,  was  entitled  fC  Saint  Richard  the 
King  of  Englishmen  and  his  Territory,  a.d.  700 — 720,”  and 
has  for  the  heading  of  its  opening  chapter  “ The  Sowing  and 
Sprouting  of  England,”  the  treatment  of  which  agricultural 
metaphor  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  fertilization  of  early  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  but  would  hardly,  as  literary  expression, 
have  been  precious  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  death  of  such  a true  anti- 
quary as  Mr.  Kerslake  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
more  notice  in  the  public  press,  especially  in  the  local  news- 
papers or  in  the  weekly  periodicals  ; but  even  in  The  Academy , 
to  which  he  frequently  contributed,  no  obituary  record  of  him 
has  appeared  ; and  as  far  as  we  know  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  city  where  he  spent  about  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  where 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  intelligent 
of  her  citizens,  have  given  but  the  slightest  mention  of  the 
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value  of  his  services  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  past.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  which  was 
originated  in  1874  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  now  City  Librarian 
of  Bristol. 

Thomas  Kerslake  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1812,  and  died  at 
Wynfrid,  Clevedon,  Jan.  5th,  1891.  His  wife,  Catharine 
Morgan,  of  Bath,  died  in  1887.  He  left  no  family. 

A list  of  his  pamphlets,  and  of  the  principal  articles  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  antiquarian  journals,  is  appended  to  his 
“ Saint  Richard  the  King.”  Nearly  all  the  former  are  in  the 
Library  of  our  Society.  (See  “ Index  Catalogue,”  1889, 
p.  99). 


W.  GEORGE. 
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Members  are  requested  to  inform  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  above  list ; they  are  also  requested  to  authorise  their 
Bankers  to  pay  their  subscriptions  annually  to  Stuckey’s  Banking  Com- 
pany, Taunton  ; or  to  either  of  their  branches  ; or  their  respective  London 

Agents,  on  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


$u4s. 


THIS  Society  shall  be  denominated  “ The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  ahd  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents ; General 
and  District  or  Local  Secretaries  ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  Special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VT. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  Official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  Twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on 
admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  an  office  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee : he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it : the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
Author’s  consent  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee) 
be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  TAbrary. 

XVIIX. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX. — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX. — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


lulw  foil  ®ou«rnmcnt  of  tin;  Sibitaiin 

1. — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  until  Four  o’clock. 

2. — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  Subscription 
shall  not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  out  of 
the  Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a time,  and  may  ex- 
change any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may 
please,  but  so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession 
at  any  one  time. 

3.  — Every  application  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  — So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrow- 
ing it,  shall  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  called  the  “ Library  Delivery 
Book  and  such  entry,  except  the  application  be  by  letter,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  borrower ; and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall 
be  duly  entered  in  the  same  book. 

5.  — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by 
the  borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  may  request;  and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

6.  — All  costs  of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return 
of  the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by 
the  Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 
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7. — -No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month,  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the 
mean  time  by  any  other  Member;  nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book 
be  retained  for  a longer  period  than  three  months. 

8.  — -Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library ; also  if  he  borrow  any 
book  or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  shall  be  returned  by 
him.  And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or 
make  it  good ; or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  furnish 
another  copy  of  the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part. 

9.  — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library 
without  a special  order  of  the  Committee,  and  a bond  given  for  its 
safe  return  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint. 

10. - — The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
add  to  or  alter,  a list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the 
Library,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to 
damage;  or  on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often 
needed  by  Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a copy  of 
such  list  for  the  time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11. —  No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  — Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired  of  a 
whole  manuscript  or  printed  book,  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
must  be  previously  obtained. 

13. — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a private  nature  in  the  Society’s  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a Member  of 
the  Society  without  a special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15. — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a book  from  the  Library, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Pules  of  the 
Society  for  the  Government  of  the  Library. 


It  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator , at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


gulfs  for  tit  4 ^formation  ttfl  Jo c;t I Jociftics. 


1. — On  the  application  of  not  less  than  Five  Members  of  the 
Society  the  Council  may  authorise  the  formation  of  a Local  Branch 
in  any  District,  and  may,  if  considered  advisable,  define  a specific 
portion  of  the  County  as  the  District  to  such  Branch. 

2.  — Societies  already  in  existence  may,  on  application  from  the 
governing  bodies,  be  affiliated  as  Branches. 

3.  — All  Members  of  the  Parent  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
Members  of  any  Branch. 

4.  — A Branch  Society  may  elect  Local  Associates  not  necessarily 
Members  of  the  Parent  Society. 

5. — Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society,  being  Members 
of,  or  residing  within  the  District  assigned  to  any  Branch,  shall  be 
ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council  of  such  Branch. 

6.  — A Branch  Society  may  fix  the  rates  of  Subscription  for  Mem- 
bers and  Associates,  and  make  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  Branch,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  the  Parent  Society. 

7.  — -A  Branch  Society  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

8. — The  authority  given  by  the  Council  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn by  them,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  a General  Meeting. 

9.  — -Every  Branch  Society  shall  send  its  Publications  and  the  Pro- 
grammes of  its  Meetings  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  in  return  shall 
receive  a free  copy  of  the  Parent  Society’s  Proceedings. 

10.  — If  on  any  discovery  being  made  of  exceptional  interest  a 
Branch  Society  shall  elect  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parent  Society 
before  themselves  making  it  a matter  of  discussion,  the  Parent 
Society,  if  it  adopts  it  as  the  subject  of  a paper  at  one  of  its  or- 
dinary Meetings,  shall  allow  the  Branch  Society  to  make  use  of  any 
Illustrations  that  the  Parent  Society  may  prepare. 

1 1 .  — Any  Officer  of  a Branch  Society,  or  any  person  recommended 
by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Chairman  or  Secretary,  or  by 
any  Two  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  a Branch  Society,  shall 
on  the  production  of  proper  Vouchers  be  allowed  to  use  the  Library 
of  the  Society,  but  without  the  power  of  removing  Books  except  by 
the  express  permission  of  the  Council. 

12.  — Branch  Societies  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  Reports  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Parent  Society  with  regard  to  any  subject  or 
discovery  which  may  be  of  interest. 

April,  1892. 


TAUNTON 


T.  M.  HAWKINS, 
HIGH  ST. 
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